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Most Important Factor for Safety Work in the Plant* 


By Jonun F. Tinsitey, Vick Presipent anp GeneraLt MAnaGer, Cromptron & 
Know.es Loom Works, WorcESTER, Mass. 


OOKING back and comparing present accomplishments with the 

Hs situation of 15 or 20 years ago, I am amazed at the contrast. 

A performance in the reduction of fatalities and serious injuries 

is taking place in thousands of factories throughout the country, that 

20 years ago would have been thought the most improbable of even 
prayerful hopes. 

In my own city of Worcester, where we have a most excellent local 
safety council, a record is being made that is little short of astonish- 
ing. The members of this council report to a secretary each month 
the average number of employees, the number of lost-time accidents, 
and the number of days lost in that period. This has been done for 
some time past, hence it is a simple matter to make comparisons as 
to what is being accomplished. In 1923 there were 1,019 lost-time 
accidents among the 45 plants reporting to the Worcester County 
Safety Council. The average number of accidents among these 45 
plants was only 314 per working-day for the entire year, and this 
among 23,419 employees. In 1924, these same plants, reporting 
24,383 employees, had 639 lost-time accidents, or an average of 
slightly over 2 accidents per day among upward of 25,000 employees. 

his remarkable showing is reflected in still another way in the 
Worcester records. If 300 days are taken as the average number of 
days worked in 1923, out of a total of about 7,000,000 man-days 
only 16,764 days were lost on account of accidents, or one-fourth of 
1 per cent of the total working time. In 1924, perhaps we should 
iguse on a lower number of days per man during the year, on account 
of the general business depression. If we assume an average of 250 
working-days for the year 1924, we find that out of approximatel 
6,000,000 man-days worked the number of days lost throug 
accidents was 10,810, or approximately one-sixth of 1 per cent. 

And this splendid accomplishment is being made in industries that 
formerly had unfavorable records for fatalities and serious injuries— 
steel works, rod mills, wire-drawing plants, foundries, and metal- 
working establishments, and other establishments involving high- 
speed, powerful machinery and conditions usually considered 
dangerous, 

In the last decade or two the whole problem of safety in industry 
has seen a development of tremendous scope along four lines: (1) 
Safeguarding of machinery; (2) factory organization for safety; 
(3) safety methods; and (4) education of the workmen and their 
response as to the problem of safety. 


! Address delivered at the Fourth Annual State Conference of the Massachusetts Safety Council, Boston, 
May 14-15, 1925. 
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As a result of this extraordinary evolution, and having in mind 
the serious responsibility upon us to carry on the great work of 
industrial safety with continuing success, | have come to the con- 
clusion that the answer to the question that forms the title of my 
discussion in the program to-day, “What I consider the most im- 
portant factor for safety work in our plant,” is the attitude of the 
ioreman toward the safety problem. 

After all, our problem in industry is to make the workman safe at 
his work. The workman himself must not by careless methods 
expose himself to injury at any time during his entire working-day, 
The machinery and tools must be in such condition at all times as 
to reduce the accident hazard to a minimum. Factory working 
conditions as to light, sanitation, etc., must be likewise favorable 
.or injury prevention. For the most efficient accomplishment in the 
light of these necessary precautions there must be somebody who 
has the intelligence to detect such conditions as are inimical to 
safety, and who has the consciousness and responsibility for correct- 
ing them. Beyond intelligence required for detecting unsafe con- 
ditions regarding machinery, tools, material, and manufacturing 
conditions generally, there is necessary the authority for altering 
and adjusting such situations. Who is there in the existing methods 
of factory administration who is better fitted to handle these funda- 
mental requirements of safety than the foreman? He is with his 
men from morning until night and every day in the year; he is 
usually one of them; he knows the workmen’s problems, he knows 
their moods, he knows his machinery and tools, and he knows the 
requirements of the work. If the foreman has a safety conscience 
and consciousness, his mind and eye will be so trained for safety 
that he will detect unsafe and careless methods on the part of his 
men on their first appearance. He will stamp out danger before it 
gets a hold, 

In the speaker’s opinion, one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the increasing disposition of business managements to con- 
sider the foreman of vital importance in the handling of the prob- 
lems of industry. 

In the past few years in the development of industry, we have 
seen “method” emphasized to an unusual degree, in which we must 
admit the importance of the foreman has been considerably mini- 
mized. Staff eehomme have taken from him many of the functions he 
exercised in former days. The same development has taken place ‘in 
safety organization. Some of us have had scores of safety commit- 
tees organized in every conceivable way. Our eagerness to get quick 
results, and the lack of them, has led in many plants to a “strain- 
ing” in organization as the best means to get everybody interested 
in the safety problem. 

In our own organization, and I presume the same is true quite 

enerally, these have all dropped by the wayside and we have come 
aes to just one—a safety committee consisting of every foreman 
in the plant. This group meets regularly to Hectine our accident 
and safety problems. We look into every accident to see what lesson 
is to be learned. The lesson is thoroughly brought out in our fore- 
men’s safety meetings and applied, not only in the department where 
the accident occurred. but thrqughout the plant where similar acci- 
dents are possible. 
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We have convinced our foremen that our accident-prevention 
problem is in their hands and we look to them for results. 

In order to make this application of responsibility as concrete 
as possible, we rate them annually on the basis of their lost-time 
accidents. Kach year we make out a so-called “management re- 
port” for each foreman, covering his performance as regards quality 
of product, production, handling of men, and costs. If a department 
does not show — in the accident problem, it is marked ‘“sub- 
normal” as to handling of men. 

On the basis of performance as reflected in these management 
reports we base our opinion of a foreman’s fitness and efficienc 
and determine therefrom his worthiness for promotion, wage ad- 
vances, etc. Under this method of “ yard-sticking” our foremen on 
accident prevention it is surprising how interested our foremen are 
to have good accident records. 

The question naturally arises as to how our own records reflect 
interest, efficiency, and performance on the part of our foremen in 
—s our accident-prevention = In our Worcester plant, 
where from 2,000 to 2,500 are ordinarily employed in the shops, the 
time lost by employees due to accidents was 0.4 per cent in 1922 
on the basis of 600,000 man-days worked, 0.45 per cent in 1923 on 
the basis of 750,000 man-days worked, and 0.22 per cent in 1924 
on the basis of upwards of 500,000 man-days worked. Our work 
covers, too, a ie range of what is ordinarily termed dangerous 
occupations—a foundry with several hundred employees, a wood- 
working department with another two hundred, and machine shops 
using all kinds of metal-working machinery and employing a thousand 
men. 

Our foremen are thus made to know that we expect of them the 
same response in regard to safety as in every other problem that is 
a part of their daily work. We have impressed upon them that, 
to a great extent, the reputation of our plant is in their hands. 
Nothing hurts a plant more than to have it said that it is a dangerous 

lace to work, and if fatalities and accidents occur, which might 

ave been prevented by a simple protective device, a little care 
or thought on someone’s part, the feeling will gain ground that such 
a plant can not be safe or up to date. No foreman wants this said 
of his concern, and especially does he dislike such an aspersion cast 
upon his own department. Accident prevention should be considered 
a serious, important, and consequential problem of management 
and as such should be worthy of the most thoughtful, patient, and 
conscientious efforts of every foreman. 

I do not mean to convey the impression that the importance of 
all the other phases of the safety movement may be minimized. 
On the contrary, it seems to me our record of to-day is the sum total, 
so te speak, of the contributions of all the splendid agencies that have 
been built up to meet the problem. However, it seems to me that the 
maintenance of the good accomplished up to now, and the making of 
further progress in the industrial-safety field depends upon the em- 
hase placed upon the value of the enthusiastic support and whole- 
earted coordination of the foremen in industry with these various 
agencies. 
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New Hazards of Industry ' 


By Dr. Francis V. Murpuy, Inpustria, Huattu Inspector, Massacuuserty 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES 


UMAN welfare demands the introduction of safe processes jp 
4 industry and the substitution of inert chemicals for harmful 
compounds, and this is the basis of rational industrial hygiene 
as the complexity of modern industry entails exposure to an incredibly 
large mundlien of chemical and thermal and physical agents. Much 
has been accomplished by the combination of fevaicttio institutes at the 
large medical schools and of research laboratories at some of the large 
industrial plants, and much stress has been laid on factory sanitation 
and the education of employees and the lessening of industrial fatigue 
and the ill effects of dust and fumes apd acid vapors; and above all, 
the introduction of safety and preventive measures. 

Among the multiplicity of modern hazards may be cited the growing 
use of the spray gun. An efficient operator with this device takes the 
place of three or five handworkers, and the menace to health is serious 
m spraying wooden and metal surfaces with lead paints, as the 
splashing and spattering of the liquid poisons make it difficult 
to protect the operator even with a well-fitting mask. The spraying 
of trees and plants and foliage to destroy insects and gypsy and 
browntail moths and caterpillars is a common instance of the use of 
lead and arsenic solutions to the occasional detriment of the operator. 
The use of arsenate of lead and arsenite of copper has increased 
amazingly in recent years, and several well-defined causes of lead and 
arsenic poisoning have been reported in the manufacture and spraying 
of these poisonous compounds. 

The widespread demand for a smooth and durable and glossy 
coating for automobiles has recently been met by the use, on a large 
scale, of an irritative and inflammable and suffocative proprietary 
preparation. This spraying liquid contains pyroxylin or nitrocellulose 
as a base, and its use in successive layers is occasioning much com- 
plaint and suffering on the part of many operators, as it causes intense 
eatarrhal affections of the throat and nose and eyes. 

The automobile industry furnishes a variety of hazards, chief among 
which are skin inflammations (due to handling gasoline and cutting oils, 
the pickling and acid dipping of metals, and lead soldering of radiator 
with the free use of hydrochloric acid) and the intense headache and 
profound depression, due to the inhalation of exhaust motor gases by 
repairmen in closed garages, particularly in cold weather. Moder 
garages are meeting this emergency by installing exhaust fans an( 
providing an abundant supply of fresh, pure air. A recent chemical 
analysis of the exhaust from gasoline engines indicated the presence of 
9 per cent of carbon monoxide and 7 per cent of carbon dioxide. 
Carbon monoxide is very dangerous, even in small amounts, as It 
forms a more or less stable compound with the hemaglobin coloring of 
the red blood cells and thus prevents the oxygenation of the tissues. 
This poisonous is also encountered in large quantities in the 
manutacture of illuminating gas, and sometimes in sewers and man- 
holes from leaking gas mains. Lead poisoning in the automobile 
industry may occur while sandpapering the primary white lead coat. 





1 Address delivered at the Fourth Annual State Conference of the Massachusetts Safety Council, 


Boston, May 14-15, 1925. 
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NEW HAZARDS OF INDUSTRY 5 


The fumes arising from brazing and welding with oxy-acetylene gas 
may be detrimental, and electric welding also involves a peculiar 
hazard, as the operator must work with precision and yet protect his 
eyes against the intense dazzling light by shields composed of several 
alternating layers of red and blue glass. This glass may be broken 
and is sometimes mottled and decolorized. 

These light rays frequently cause chronic inflammations of the 
eyes and of the skin of the face and chest. That eye injuries and 
diseases in industry are numerous and serious is amply indicated by 
the Final Report of the Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Blind. The vast majority of these eye injuries are preventable by the 
exercise of persona! caution and the wearing of strong, well-adjusted 

oggles, as In emery —— and in handling corrosive mineral acids. 
bye defects may also be due to straining in weak light or in the strong 
glare of furnaces, to ae dust particles, smoke, fuel gases, and flying 
sparks. Roofers are subject to eye inflammation from the dust and 
smoke and also to poisoning from the sulphur gases and traces of 
ammonia given off by the molten boiling pitch. 

The recent brilliant researches of Professor Mallory have revealed 
conclusively that copper dust is a potent and insidious industrial 
poison, acting directly by destroying the red blood cells and inducing 
degenerative changes in the liver substance. In his group of cases, 
six men were exposed to chronic copper poisoning from milling and 
planing brass and inhaling and swallowing the dust. Consequently, 
the menace to brass founders from the volatile copper is serious and 
may well: be considered as a chief cause of the impaired health and 
lowered resistance of brass foundry workers. Brass buffers need pro- 
tection from this long-neglected hazard and so also do coppersmiths 
and bronze workers, and it is well here to remember that lead is also 
usually incorporated into brass compositions on account of its 
softening properties. 

The manufacture of instruments of precision, such as microscopes, 
thermometers, and surveying instruments, requires close concentra- 
tion and careful attention to exacting details and places much strain 
ee the eyes. Conditions in this industry emphasize the necessity 
of adequate illumination and frequent ocular examinations. 

Progressive impairment of hearing is on the increase and is another 
serious menace of modern industry. It is particularly noticeable in 
boiler makers, forgemen, blacksmiths, and men operating sledge 
hammers and riveting machines. Every effort should be made to 
exclude or to minimize harsh and discordant sounds in all workshops. 

Radiant fires of the brilliantine type are being much used, the 
cheaper grades of which give off much carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide, as do also coke and charcoal furnaces. These should be well 
drafted so that all gases are well diluted and promptly removed, if 
possible, from the point of origin. 

e increasing manufacture of fine cutlery and mechanics’ tools 
necessitates careful hardening by frequent dipping of the metal 
into a bath of pure molten lead or of cyanide of potassium. These 
health hazards should be controlled by proper hooding and effective 
ventilation. 

Overcrowding is a tendency of modern industry which is well 
exemplified by the shoemaking and clothing and printing trades. ° 
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Overcrowding increases the lability to contagious coughs, colds, 4), 
catarrhs and makes increasingly necessary the provision of sufficie); 
cubic air space and fresh air and the rapid dilution and remoy,| of 
the noisome products of respiration. 

Toxie woods containing im tant poisonous alkaloids are in special 
use and may cause severe and porsnant skin inflammations. hj. 
is especially true of the use of black ebony in making musical instry- 
ments and of the so-called coca-bola in the making of brush handles. 

Shellac dissolved in wood alcohol is frequently used by polishers 
in the cabinet, furniture, and piano industries. The potential danger; 
of wood alcohol should ever be kept in mind, as it possesses a special 
affinity for the nervous system and optic nerves, and diminished 
vision and even partial blindness may ensue. 

In cold-storage plants and in the manufacture of artificial icc 
the low temperature and excessive dampness are detrimental to 
health, and the refrigeration system requires the use of special 
helmets and oxygen breathing apparatus, due to the ever-present 
leakage of ammonia from the pipes. 

The manufacture and repairing of storage batteries for automohiles 
and radios present a grave hazard, as litharge and lead oxides are 
used in pasting the grids, and the dry powder is readily disseminated 
and inhaled and is easily absorbed. A rapid labor turnover is 
commonly expected in this department and a number of serious cases 
of lead poisoning have been recorded in storage-battery shops in 
Boston. : 

The elimination of lead in making rubber heels has been success- 
fully accomplished by a Boston firm, and an excellent heel is being 
made on a large che with the incorporation into the rubber of a 
composition containing sulphur, whiting, tale, and red oxide of iron. 

Benzol is being used on an increasingly large scale as a solvent for 
rubber, in liquid cements and paint removers, as a motor fuel, and 
in dry cleaning and by photo-engravers. It is rated as asubtle poison, 
particularly when the concentrated fumes are inhaled. In a recent 
outbreak of benzol poisoning which occurred in a large japanning 
shop, a score of workers Sallaed much pain and misery from thie 
combined effects of the strong benzol solution and the irritant formal- 
dehydes which were present in sufficient percentage to produce 
marked poisoning with acute symptoms, including dizziness, intense 
headache, and inflammation of the eyes. The damage to health 
appears to vary with the dilution of the benzol vapors, the resistance 
oF the individual worker, and the ventilation of the shop. 

The vast economic loss among wage earners from preventable 
sickness and accidents is revealed by the Federal report indicating 
that about 3,000,000 persons are seriously ill at all times, with the 
average yearly lost time of 9 days per worker, and that 42 per cent of 
this loss is preventable. 

In conclusion, too much emphasis can not be laid on the necessity 
of personal hygiene, of well-ventilated and sanitary workrooms, thc 
provision of suitable caps, gloves, and clothing in handling poisonous 
chemicals; and also of the need of lockers, shower baths, washrooms, 
clean towels, pure drinking water, and separate lunch rooms. Fre- 
quent medical examinations are necessary and, wherever practica)le, 
_trained industrial nurses should be employed and_ well-equipped 
first-aid rooms installed. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Working Conditions on New Jersey Truck Farms in 1922 ! 


STUDY of conditions of agricultural employment in the truck- 
farming district of New Jersey was made in the summer of 
1922 by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The general conditions of agricultural employment, methods fol- 
lowed in obtaining and keeping a good class of workers, opportunities 
for employment during the dull season, the kind of workers employed, 
their attitude toward farm life, and their ambitions were the points 
principally stressed in the inquiry. The study was carried on by 
means of personal visits of investigators in certain counties, supple- 
mented by questionnaires sent to farmers in parts of the county not 
reached personally, and the information gathered related to general, 
truck, dairy, potato, and fruit (orchard) Farias, All the farms, with 
four exceptions, which were corporation enterprises, were carried on 
by individual farmers and their families. Satisfactory schedules were 
secured from 375 employers and 683 workers, while supplementary 
information was obtained from county or State agricultural officials, 
employanenicomice managers, etc. 

The majority of the farms studied employed only one hired worker 
at times other than harvest, although owing to the inclusion of the 
corporation farms, which are large employers, the average number 
of employees per farm was brought up to 3.4 persons. Only half of 
the farmers hired help all the year, but nine-tenths hired at some 
other time than harvest and all hired during harvest. The number 
employed at harvest in the majority of cases was 3; inclusion of the 
large ‘atta however, brought the average up to 10.4. Dairy farms 
were the only ones on which there was little seasonal variation in 
the number of workers. Some women and minors were employed 
for much of the year aside from harvest, most frequently on truck 
and fruit farms. At harvest time they are most often employed in 
the truck-erop and fruit districts, where cheap labor is demanded 
and where there is much work offered which is within their strength. 
Such work is largely paid for on a piecework basis. As harvesting 
potatoes is somewhat heavier work, the boys engaged for this work 
outnumber the women so employed. 

Of the farmers reporting on the number of employees hired, 325 
employed 1,035 noncasual workers. During harvest time 324 farmers 
employed 2,755 casual workers, and at other than harvest time 19 
employed 91 casual workers. Practically all the farmers hired non- 
casual labor from April to September, inclusive, while casual labor 
was employed for general farm work, for work involved in the starting 
of crops, such as plant settings, and for harvesting. While such 
work is not steady, there is usually enough of it to hold the migra- 
tory casual workers in a locality for several months. The demand 
for such labor begins in April on truck farms and is at its height on 








United States. Department of Agriculture. Department Bulletin No. 1285: Truck-farm labor in 
New Jersey, 1922, by Josiah C. Folsom, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Washington, 1925. 37 pp. 
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all farms in July and August, with the exception of those raising pot. 
toes, where the peak of the demand comes in August and September. 

The seasonal character of farm work, with the long period of 
slack employment in winter and the difficulty of obtaining near-hy 
employment, is what prevents many capable and ambitious wage 
earners from taking up farm work. It faliiiwe therefore, that the 
farmer who can offer steady work throughout the year can usually 
get a better class of labor and frequently at slightly lower wages 
than the man who has work for only part of the year. An example 
of this fact was found in a section where a large corporation farm 
employed many workers. The farmers of the vicinity, who were 
operanne on the usual family basis, complained of a serious shortage 
of labor, necessitating the consideration of changes in farming 
methods because the large farm attracted most of the available 
labor. In spite of the fact that the manager of the large farm paid 
about 25 cents per day less than the other farmers offered, he was 
able to secure the labor because the work was steady for the entire 
year, and the living accommodations provided were somewhat above 
the average. 

Inquiry of the workers as to the kind of work they engaged in 
when not employed in agriculture showed that there was no general 
swing to particular work in any locality, but that some depended 
upon common labor and odd jobs for work, while many men and some 
women turned to infustrial employment. Some women entered 
domestic or other personal service, and in the southern part of the 
State a few men became oystermen or deep-sea fishermen from fall 
to spring. Of the 683 workers interviewed, 1 in 5 expected to be 
kept indefinitely by his employer, while one-fourth did not know what 
they would do when their present employment ceased, beyond look- 
ing for laboring jobs. One in 10 expected to find employment in 
industrial work, while over a fifth of the employees were minors who 
expected to return to school. 

n general, the farm labor was drawn from the localities in which 
the farms were located, most of the migratory farm labor being 
found east-and south of Trenton. This consisted largely of Italian 
families from Philadelphia, who were employed on the truck and 
berry farms, where there is much work which can be done by the 
women and children. Estimates of the earnings of such families in a 
season run up over $1,000. The housing of these migratory families 
is poor, but in spite of that fact some Philadelphia relief workers con- 
sidered it more healthful and desirable in summer than the living 
quarters in the city to which they return in the winter. ‘These 
workers are thrifty and saving, and in some sections of the State there 
are resident Italians who are rising from laborer to farm operator. 
The Negroes employed were of a good type and were liked by the 
farmers because they were experienced and spoke English. Part o/ 
them come from the South in the spring and remain till late fall, 
while most of those now resident in New ersey “riginally came from 
the South. 

There was comparatively little use of employr :nt agencies, nearly 
four-fifths of the farm laborers interviewed having got the jobs at 
which they were working either through their own personal search 0! 
through friends. The private employment agencies, which were the 
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ones mainly used, were licensed under similar State laws, so that their 
business practices were rather uniform. Fees charged applicants for 
employment were regulated or subject to the approval of specified 
authorities and were usually from $1 to $2. Pennsylvania was the 
only State which ay fees charged applicants for help, although 
such fees were usually charged in ali the States and ranged from $1 
to $4 per worker placed. The competition of the United States 
Employment Service is, however, tending to force a reduction in the 
fees charged by private agencies. The farm hands patronizing em- 
jloyment agencies seemed to be in general an unsettled, roving class, 
although there was some complaint that the private employment 
agencies encouraged men to stay on their jobs only a short time and 
discriminated against those who held their jobs any length of time, 
the agencies’ purpose being to collect as many fees as possible. 

Many nationalities were represented among the employees inter- 
viewed. Of the 186 who were foreign born, the largest group, 73, 
were Italians; but 17 nationalities in all were represented. There 
were 497 who were American born, of whom 134 were negroes. In 
the southern part of the State there was a tendency to prefer negro 
labor, but in some instances Italians had been forcing out the colored 
workers by offering to work for lower wages. Once established, how- 
ever, they had not hesitated to demand higher wages. 

The average age of the farm hands was 29.6 years, the ages rangin 
from 8 to 73 years. About three-fifths of the American born an 
one-fifth of the foreign born were under 25 years of age, many of the 
American-born minors being employed daring the public-school 
vacation. The large number of minors working emphasizes the 
demand for cheap harvest labor. 

The average cash earnings of all workers from all sources was about 
$600 for the year, the foreign farm workers earning an average of about 
$120 more than the native-born workers, the large proportion of 
minors among the native born who earned comparatively little being 
responsible for their lowered average. The earnings of heads of 
families averaged about $790, those of the other members of the 
family adding an average of approximately $50 to this amount. 
These earnings do not take into account board or other perquisites 
which the worker may have received but include the earnings from 
other sources than agriculture. Nearly one-third of the workers had 
no savings, while about the same proportion had bank accounts. 
About one person in four had two or more types of savings, such as a 
bank account, life insurance, or real estate. 

The six-day week prevailed among the farmers reporting, although 
a few gave their employees Saturday afternoon off, and in general not 
much work was required of the employees on Sunday. “About one- 
half the farmers required 10 hours’ work in summer, while on the 
other farms working hours varied from 9 to 12. The average number 
of hours worked in summer was 10.2 and in winter 8.1. 

An attempt was made in 1921 and 1922 by the farmers in some 
districts to stabilize wages by grog, scale for different types of 
work, but by July, 1922, the scheme had been generally abandoned, 
as it had been found impossible to secure sufficient labor at the rates 
established. Men’s day wages during 1922 averaged $2.58 without 
board at times other than harvest, and during harvest the average 
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was $3.18. The most common day-wage rate with board was ¢3. 
The average monthly rate was $67.26 without board and $41.38 
with board. About half of the workers received perquisites in adqj- 
tion to their wages. In the case of day laborers these most commonly 
took the form of car fares or transportation. Among employees work- 
ing by the month board and room was the most usual addition to the 
wages, although in two counties room without board was frequently 
given. About one-fourth of the farmers reporting on this item gaye 
the rent of some house or shack to employees, the estimated value of 
such accommodations ranging from $3 to $50. 

Although the increasing use of machinery and the need for care in 
producing and preparing perishable farm products for market requires 
intelligence, the demand among New Jersey farmers was found to be 
for more and cheaper labor, which in general means lower standards 
of living and intelligence. Among measures recommended in the 
report for improving the supply and character of farm labor was the 
furnishing of Ting accommodations for noncasual workers, provision 
of more acceptable quarters for casual migratory labor, including 
better sanitary arrangements, and of reasonably well built and 
arranged houses for employees hired by the year. Better methods 
for placing workers are also needed, tot Pi employment offices being 
considered to be potanseaey better agents for this purpose than 
private agencies. The development and use of trade tests to deter- 
mine in advance something of an applicant’s fitness for his work are 
also recommended as a measure which would assist in making for 
satisfaction with both employer and employee and for the reduction 
of labor turnover. 
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Working and Living Conditions of Negroes of West Virginia 


HE report of the West Virginia Bureau of Negro Welfare and 
oT: Statistics for the biennium 1923-1924 presents a wide range of 
facts concerning the situation and activities of the negro popu- 
lation. Unlike most of the Southern States, West Virginia is gaining 
instead of losing population through the negro migration, and unlike 
most of the Northern States, it finds that the newcomers tend to 
settle in rural districts instead of congregating in the large cities. 
Data in the possession of the bureau lead to the conclusion that dur- 
ing the two years covered there was a net increase of between 6,000 
and 7,000 in the colored population of the State. 

The figures as to employment seem to show that the negroes of 
West Virginia are a body of workers. Of the negro males aged 10 
years and -over, 83.8 per cent are gainfully employed; among the 
native whites of native parentage the corresponding re is 74; 
among the native whites of foreign or mixed parentage it 1s 72.3, and 
among the foreign born 93.4 per cent. Foreign-born whites are the 
only group in West Virginia with a higher percentage gainfully em- 
ployed than negroes. e prosperity which this indicates is reflected 
m the situation of the women. 

While a higher percentage of negro males are employed in West Virginia than 
in other States, it is noteworthy that West Virginia has the lowest percentage 


of negro females employed of any State in the United States.. We account for 
this condition by citing the fact that approximately 75 per cent of the male 
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negroes of this State over 16 years of age are employed in the coal-mining indus- 


o 


trv, which pays the highest wages of any unskilled occupation in which negroes 
are engaged in large numbers, which makes it economically possible for negro men 
to support their women dependents. 
The coal-mining industry is the largest employer of negro labor, the 
bureau’s data showing that 22,421 are engaged in it. The manufac- 
} turing and mechanicai industries employ approximately 5,000, trans- 
ive ortation something over 3,000, domestic and personal service 2,834, 
and trade, public and professional service and miscellaneous clerical 
occupations, something over 1,400. The bureau has worked steadily 
to extend the field of employment for negroes, and has secured their 
res employment in several industries in which they had not previously 
been employed. The results have been satisfactory, though some- 
times a little care was necessary to secure proper adjustments. 
In the beginning of negro employment in some industries the turnover was 
greater than among the old employees of other races, and many of the negroes 
recently brought in from the South would not work Saturdays or the day follow- 
ing pay day. A process of careful selection of married men or single men over 
25 years of age, in some cases with motherless and younger brothers and sisters 
to support, brought into the industry a group of workers who remain on the same 
job as long as work lasts, and after a few months most of the new arrivals settle 
down to punctual, regular, everyday work. 
an In the coal mines the number of negroes has increased steadily for 
r- a period of years. Moreover, they are winning positions which 
ire require skill and training. Negro foremen, bosses, and inspectors 
are becoming more common, and few occupations are closed to the 
on race, 
The thousands of negro miners and laborers, hundreds of skilled workmen, 
and scores filling positions of responsibility in the coal industry are daily demon- 
strating their fitness for any position in the coal industry from trapper to manager, 
and the operators are realizing more and more that the negro is a valuable asset 
in the production of coal. 
One fortunate feature of this situation is that the negro penetration 
of the coal fields has been accomplished without racial friction. The 
u- United Mine Workers of America admits negroes to its unions with- 
out discrimination of any kind, and while negroes have been con- 
cerned in certain strikes, it was as workers, not as negroes. ‘The 
strikers are composed of members of both races, and where strike 
breakers have been used they were men of both races.” 
ir- The same lack of race nt has been apparent throughout 
the industries of the State. e bureau attributes this partly to the 
character of the whites and negroes in West Virginia before the migra- 
tion began, partly to the character of the newcomers and their disper- 
sion throughout the State, so that there is no massing of the colored 
population in one location, and partly to the careful and deliberate 


4 ; ee of the leaders of both races to prevent any developments of the 
y nd. 
he 


During the last two years a campaign has been carried on to increase 
farm ownership among the negro workers. Many who come for min- 
ing Own farms in other States, to which they return when employment 
is poor in mining. If, instead, they owned farms in West Virginia 
they would be spared the expense of the trip, they would be at hand 
when needed, and they would be adding to the taxable values and 
the food supply of the State. One difficulty is that small holdings 

of cultivated land are not available to any extent, and usually when 
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a negro buys land he must take an undeveloped plot, clear it, mal, 
it ready for cultivation, build the house and outbuildings, and gey. 
erally do pioneer work. Nevertheless, progress has been made. 
This bureau during the past two years has been directly responsible for 99 
negroes buying farm tracts in this State of from 10 to 135 acres, and 17 of the 
purchasers are working their farms themselves or have relatives working the, 
Others will go to their farms when they have paid in full for them, and siill othe 
are earning money at the coal mines to erect homes, equip and stock their farn, 
before beginning farm operations. 
Home ownership is handicapped by the difficulty of financing build. 
ing projects. It is a slow business to save enough to pay for a hous 
outright, and the negro worker usually finds it difficult to borroy. 
To meet this situation the organization of building and loan assocj,. 
tions is encouraged, and thrift campaigns have been promoted. Tyo 
building and loan associations, owned by negroes, have already heey 
organized, and are doing so well that two more are being planned, 
A campaign is under way to wipe out illiteracy. According to the 
census of 1920, the percentage of illiteracy among all negroes in Wes: 
Virginia aged 10 years and over was 15.3. The percentage varied 
according to age and place of residence; among the urban population 
it was 10.8, and among the rural negroes it was 17; among those 
aged 10 to 14, it was only 2.2 per cent, but rose to 59.7 per cent 
among those aged 65 and over. It is evident from these figures thai 
illiteracy is found mainly among those who, either through age or 
remoteness from educational facilities, have no opportunity to learn, 
To meet this situation, night schools have been established in the 
counties having large numbers of negroes. In 1924 there were 43 
such schools, with an enrollment of 953. 
If proper night-school facilities are provided, it will be only a few years before 
there will be practically no negro illiterates in the State under 55 years of age, 
except those constantly coming here from the South, and they will remain here 
but a short time before they catch the fever to learn. 
As to day schools, it is pointed out that there is much need of 
better buildings and equipment, that many schools are greatly over- 
crowded, that sanitary arrangements are too often of the poorest 
and most objectionable kind, and that the teachers are poorly paid. 
On the other hand, salaries are better than they were in the past, new 
schools are being added to those already existing, since 1922 the 
number of first-class high schools has, been increased from six to nine, 
and over 7 per cent of the colored pupils of the State are found in 
high schools. 
hrougheut the report. emphasis is laid on the fact that negroes 
can understand and work with their own race better than whites can. 
This principie is already recognized to some extent, the State having 
colored workers in the health department, a colored field agent for 
the board of children’s guardians, and a number of counties and 
municipalities having eclored officials of different. grades. Tie 
recommendations with which the report closes stress the desirability 
of extending this practice. The appointment, of more negroes 
constables, policemen, and prohibition officers is advised. lt has 
been found, wherever tried, that officers of a given race are mor 
successful than others in discovering and preventing crime among 
the members of that race, and there is every reason to believe thal 
this holds true with the colored people. Negro probation officers 
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nake work among colored ees delinquents are especially urged. 
gen. Three counties already have such officers, and the results there are 
held to be the strongest possible argument for installing them else- 
where. The appointment of more negro physicians and nurses for 
ublic health work, and the provision of negro physicians in industries 
hem, employing large numbers of negroes and contracting for the medical 
care of their employees is urged. Another recommendation suggests 
the passage of a law along the lines of the “blue sky laws,” dealing 
with real-estate operators who victimize ignorant purchasers by 
selling worthless or sometimes nonexistent property under alluring 
descriptions and promises. The formation of negro units in the 
National Guard, the establishment of camps for negroes, and the 
withholding of State funds from fairs which refuse to permit negro 
farmers to exhibit their products are other recommendations, 


Social Survey of a Chinese Village ' 
A vilieg: of social conditions in Sung-Ka-Hong, a small Chinese 





village about 7 miles from Shanghai, was made in the fall of 
* 1923 by students of Shanghai College. While in the United 


pent States social surveys are frequently made as a preliminary to devising 
that plans for civic betterment, this is said to be the first one made in 
e or China. The study covered the following points: Family and religious 


: life; town government; housing; health and sanitation; industry, 
the agriculture, and trade; recreation; and education. 

4 The village which was chosen for the survey is a small one of about 
360 inhabitants, and although it is situated within a few miles of 
efore such a center of trade and ia stan as nin the life of the people 
age, and the organization of the village are much the same as they were 
a hundred years ago. In view of the rapid development of the coun- 
try about Shanghai, however, and the fact that the village is now 
only a little more than a mile from the present industrial region, which 


shal is rapidly pushing toward it, it is to be expected that the inhabitants 
rest will soon be forced to give up their agricultural pursuits and take part 
ald. in the industry and trade of the region. The industry of the village 
new was originally entirely agricultural but now only about a third of the 


population are farmers while there are a number of small shops and 
workshops. The people in general are poor and less than half the 
families own farm lands. 

: The principal agricultural products of the village are rice, wheat, 
06 cotton, and beans. Owing to the natural fertility of the soil the crops 
require comparatively little labor, the men working hard only in the 
planting and harvesting of each crop while most of the weeding and 
cultivating of the soil is done by women. 

Wages vary according to the season. During the summer and in 
the fall the pay is 50 cents, Mexican,? per day, with no food provided, 
and $6 per month with food, and 38 cents a day without food 
and $4 per month with food during the rest of the year. 

In nearly every house there are more or less primitive industrial 
processes carried out such as spinning, weaving, pounding grain in 


ee 


1A social survey of opie Ko Heee, China, by students of the 1923-24 social survey class at Shanghai 
College under the direction of Harold 8. Bucklin, Shanghai, 1924. 111 pp. 
*$1 Mexican equals approximately 50 cents United States currency. 
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stone vessels, etc. On the other hand, some more modern types of 
machinery have been introduced, such as cotton gins wid rice- 
polishing machines. Most of the clothes and shoes worn by thy 
residents are homemade. , 

There are 21 workshops in the village, the wages of carpenters. 
masons, and tailors being 50 cents per day without food and 25 to 39 
cents per day with food. Bamboo workers received 40 cents per 
day if no food was furnished and 20 cents with food. There were only 
6 factory workers, all women residing in the village. Their place of 
employment was a cotton mill 3 miles away which could only be 
reached by walking, and their working hours were 12 perday. Their 
wages ranged from 20 to 50 cents per day. 

There were 47 small shops in the eilleine: which carried on the 
retail trade of the village and the surrounding country. The earnings 
of these shops were uniformly small, owing to the small amount of 
business done and bad debts. These shops are generally located in 
the front rooms of houses and are looked after by the aged or infirm 
members of the family. 

The means for recreation in the village were almost entirely lacking 
as there was no public playground and no ape yt of securing one 
except in connection with a newly established school. Such villages 
as the one studied are almost completely shut off from the outside 
world because of bad roads and lack of conveyances and there is a 
general lack of association with their neighbors among the inhabitants, 

articularly on the part of the women as they never go to the tea 
Soman which are the chief meeting places of the men. 

A school established in 1921 by a club in Shanghai College has 
taken the place of the old-type school formerly maintained. In 1923 
a new schoolhouse was built by one of the citizens. At the time the 
survey was made there were 60 pupils in the school, of whom 8 were 
girls. The school has so far been very little used for social purposes, 
but it holds about the only possibility for development of social and 
recreational facilities at present among the residents of the village. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
E ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, June 15, 
1924, and May 15 and June 15, 1925, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price per 
pound of butter was 48.6 cents in June, 1924; 51.9 cents in May, 
1925; and 52.7 cents in June, 1925. These figures show increases 
of 8 per cent in the year and 2 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined show an increase 
of 8.9 per cent June 15, 1925, as compared with June 15, 1924, and 
an increase of 2.3 per cent June 15. 1925, as compared with May 
15, 1925. 


Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1924, AND 
MAY 15, 1 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





























Per cent of increase 
| | Average retail price on— *} June 1, 1928 
Article Unit — sas el 
| June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, May 15, 
| 1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 
Aa] Cents Cents Cents | 
Sirloin SteMM Os b...o ce. ail lid Pound __.-..-- 40. 7 40. 8 41.0 +1 | +0. 4 
DR GSE fc bccscdceccneercanslticyes aie FS 34. 8 35. 0 35. 2 +1 | +1 
BMreaeete oe 1a! £2 PY Ehia gs 29. 4 29. 8 29. 8 +1 | 0 
7 ee PE RR eee pee “PRR | 21.2 22.1 21.8 +3 —1 
FRI hn koe cou “ eS 13. 2 14.0 13.8 45 —1 
Pasty. ..¥.3-- sake. P tcmeet s | 30.2; 36.0 36.2} +20 +1 
a eee ce | 362! 464 46.9| +30 +1 
PE Rae eee oo ee PRL 44. 6 53. 0 53. 0 +19 0 
SA tts... ccaks caw seccstens aie TR ose 38. 7 38. 6 38. 4 —1 =} 
ON ieee oeckilivisinciddalescke Peete 35. 9 37.9 36.9 +3 -3 
Salmon, canned, red..........-.----|----- Di ictciibeint 31.2 31. 2 31.3 +0.3 +0.3 
i XS OO EV 13. 5 13.7 13.7 +1 
Milk, evaporated ___............-.-- 15-16 oz. can_. 11.6 11.2 11.3 —3 +1 
Ss “oy RRS TE Pound__.....-. 48. 6 51.9 52.7 +8 +2 
NAR Spt Soc 29.8 30. 8 31.6 +6 43 
Nut margarine..............--.--.--|-.--- ese 24 23 2.3} +3 0 
Che eRe 34. 4 36. 3 36. 5 +6 +1 
JF RIES SOU PEE DER 16. 9 22. 6 22.9 +36 +1 
Vegetable lard substitute._..........|..... eS 24.9 25. 7 25.8 +4 +0. 4 
ges, strictly fresh .............--.-- Dozen......--- 36. 1 39. 3 42.3| +17 +8 
} 
SS eee Pound .....--- 8&7 9.4 9. 4 +8 0 
RS ae, Rasa “WR Ee 4.6 | 6.1 6.1 +33 0 
oS «alana iealaimipeametags yapmegied rape 4.4. 5.4 5.4 +23 0 
et, . EROS aT ipa * “Saha 8.8 | 9.3 9.2 +5 —1 
at 8-oz. pkg....-- 9.7 | 11.0 11.0} +13 0 





1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, i924, AN D 
MAY 15, 1925—Continued : 

Per cent of incre 190 
vTerace retai ice — ( +) or de reasa 
Average retail price on (—) June 15, 19 
» col ared with. 
Article Unit ompared with. 
pa — ee eties, 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15 
1924 1925 1925 1924 | 1995’ 
bueno eh = 84 
Cents Cents Cents 

Lk. ee Se a eee 28-02. pre bad 24.3 24 6 24. 6 +1 0 

Macaroni... .. 2. Ah Peunes) 2 .22.. 19. 5 20. 5 20. 4 +5 —0,4 

Wee ao ce daca d-Dés- cede weds-aieee MD £6+5<03. 9.9 11.0 11.0 +11 0 

Pe ME Socks. ae aben nnd dbinbhnd BER: ee get ae 9.7 10.3 1 10.3 +6 0) 

Rene i. Bi. wt abd et Le 3.3 2.7 3.5 +6 +39 

i, SZ! rie 2 88 CEE Ae oc Goitd to 52 2 6.8 8.7 9.9 +46 +14 

Gabeeesss . ii sitive. Lh B.< abd tae a eae 5.8 5.6 6. 0 4-3 +7 

eS app atin a Say Tere Sates |} No. 2can_._-. 12.7 12. 5 12. 4 —2 mi | 

Cem cnt i202. eo fe Pc J RE oh 6. 15.8 18. 1 18. 2 +15 +] 

On ne 8 hk 8 be eins cca | MeL ay When eeT 18. 1 18. 5 18.4 +2 —| 

Tomatoes, canned_......-.......--.. hated Ga ..3..3... 13. 0 13.8 13. 8 +6 0 

Sugar, granulated _.--............... \ POmne 52. 8.3 7.2 7.2 —13 0 

Ws - pdwactnbsondsene bbb il innkssatioladibd O05. 70. 9 | 75. 6 75.8 +7 +03 

ESE Ss Se SRS ere aS SS GO. :<24.5- 42.3 | §2. 2 50. 7 +20 —3 

RR A RES Bs BREN H, es ie 17. 4 | 17.3 17.3 —1 0 

RE a ee ee ee lennse OO ir a 15. 4 14. 5 14. 5 —6 0 

REELS EATER: 8- gee: 35. 8 | 37.3 36. 5 +2 —2 

PRI on. Kid isc ckiiegdn ehishedice err en 45. 1 55. 5 60. 9 +35 +10 

All articles combined_.....-......--- | gill Piini eAE ER. SRS OSS epebeat AS, Kabhi si +8.9 +23 

| i 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year from 1919 
to 1925, together with percentage changes in June of each of these 
specified years, compared with June, 1913. For example, the price 
per pound of ham was 27.3 cents in June, 1913; 55.2 cents in June, 
1919; 57.7 cents in June, 1920; 48.9 cents in June, 1921; 51.9 cents 
in June, 1922; 45.4 cents in June, 1923; 44.6 cents in June, 1924; and 
53 cents in June, 1925. : 

As compared with the average price in June, 1913, these figures 
show the following percentage increases: 102 per cent in June, 1919; 
111 per cent in June, 1920; 79 per cent in June, 1921; 90 per cent in 
June, 1922; 66 per cent in June, 1923; 63 per cent in June, 1924; and 
94 per cent in June, 1925. 

he cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 58.6 per cent in June, 1925, as compared with June, 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 17 


TanLtE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CORNT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
PARED WITH JUNE 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 

























































































Per cent of increase June 15 of each 
Average retail price on June 15— specified year compared with June 
15, 1913 
Article Unit P 
eee ee | 
. |1913) 1919 | 1920 1921, 1922 1923 ae ver 1919 102 21 | 022 108 3904] 195 
eet Cre as Oe sae) Rees Pe Sees 3 cae ey eae 
. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. PA c1s.| Cvs. Cts. C1. | | | 
Sirloin steak.......| Pound_|25. 9| 43. 1) 46. 1/40.0/38 4,40. 1/40, 7|41.0, 66) 78, 54 481 55 57, 58 
Round steak. ._.... ..-d0.. -|22. 6| 40. 4) 42. 6 35. 6/33, 5.34. 534.8)35.2 79! 88) 58| 43} 53| 54| 56 
Rib roast.......... ---do---|20. i) 33. 8} 34. 8:29, 8/28 2:28. 8 29. 4/29.8) 68 73, 48; 40) 43) 46, 48 
Chuck roast.....-.- ---do.--|16. 3) 28. 1) 27. 821. 6/20. 1/20. 4/21.2/21.8| 72} 71) 33) 231 25 30| 34 
Plate beef._.......- ---d0..-}12. 2} 21.0) 19. 0/14. cp oi ee 72; 5616S Otté«é8! i 13 
Pork chops........- ..-do_. _|20. 8} 42. 4) 40. 8'34. 1/33. 9'29. 9 30. 2:36. 2) 104 96 64 63) 44, #45) 74 
7 SET ---d0...-|27. 3} 57. 2} 53. 9/42. 9/40. 4/39. 0.36. 246.9, 110) 97, 57) 48) 43) 33) 72 
et a a ~7"do___|27. 3} 55. 2 57. 7:48.9/51. 9/45. 4.44. 6153.0} 102] 111] 79] 90 631 94 
Lamb, leg of....-.- ---do...|19. 4) 38. 4] 41. 5/35. 0/38. 0/38. 1/38. 7/38. 4) 98) 114) 80] 96! 96) 99) 98 
he Ell Nl ..-d0...|21. 9| 42.6 mig ob ah ay 36.9| 95) 110) 76, 68| 62 64) 68 
Salmon,canned, red |. ..do.__|__--|!32. 0/1 38. 0/37. 5/32. 2'31. 1)31. 2/31. 3}... --|_.--- |e tt | “on 
Mik Ceaporiad| CO" | | inal assassin go] eo aS 
Milk, evaporated _ - ime - . . . a Dgiticin Leonin alo bnathostighatiines eee — 
~~. |: ors. Pound _|35. 2} 63. 3} 67. 2\40. 2/44. 9/50. 0/48. 652.7} 80, - 91) 14) 28) 42 38 50 
Oleomargarine.....|...do...|._..| 41.4 ws OE Tw Ty SA SOY -aBLS. A) Tam) Gas cos ae 
Nut margarine_...- ~--40...|__..} 35.4 os. i}2e. ston. sar sles. alan. hs. page WR Le, See | Fic SSR 
Cheese....-......-- ..-do_../21. 8} 42.4] 41, 8/29. 5/31. 1/36. 1/34. 4/36.5/ 94) 92) 35! 43| 66 58, 67 
ee Be eS ---d0.- .|15. 8} 40. 2) 29, 3/16. 2/17. 2/17. 2/16. 9)22.9) 154, 85) 3 9 9 7 45 
o> <a nr d 35. 3| 36 aos das he tad de 8 | 
etitwiee.... i... ops MD sinh oe . . 621. SSE, SES A ee ee mim TT me 
Eggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen -|27.9| 53. 5) 53. 6'35. 0/34. 2/35. 436. 1142.3} 92) 92 25) 22 2 I 52 
Wread..é22.... i... Pound-| 5.6; 9.9) 11.8) 9.8) 8.8/8.7) 87) 9.4) 77) 411) 75) 57) 55, 55 68 
Wieur 3. s05..- 2... ---do..-| 3.3] 7.5) 88) 5.9] 5.3) 4.8) 4.6) 6.1) 127; 167] 79} 61] 45 39 85 
Corn meal._....... .--40_.-| 2.9} 6.3} 6.9] 4.5) 3.9) 4.0) 4.4] 5.41 117] 138 551 34 38 52) 86 
Rolled oats... ---_- ---d0..-|....| 8.5} 10. 5).9.9) 8 7} 88} & 8) 9.2.0} loka 
Corn flakes_.._....- 2---| 14.0) 14. 412.3) 9.9) 9.7) 9 TIL On| | iRéibe 
Wheat cereal... ... pe? ai-* oe 3.2m sas. tn 04. Béaes pabebtccd ARM scan | ee a Lék'Gete 
Macaroni. -........- ound.|__..} 19. 20. 7/20. 0) 19. i SR PR RS a eee eS canoe 
ey SSR es ..-do___| 8 6} 13.8} 18.7} 8.8] 9.6! 9. 4) 9. 9111. 0 60 nn te = eae 
Beans, navy... ...-|..-do..-|__.-| 12.1} 11.8] 7.9|10. 611. 4| 9. 7/10.3)...__|.....|.....|.._.|____- Sees Se 
Potatoes. .......... |...do...| L8/ 3.8) 10.3) 2.7) 3.5) 3.2] 3.3)°3.5) 111). 472 50) 94 78 83 (94 
Onions.......:..--- J--e0---|----| 11.2} 8.4] 5.7} 8.0) 81) 68) 9.9... ).. 1 | ade BRP 
Sag Toe adie aL a ROR eee Re Go sas ona peoee ste eee iopem00 
eans, baked--_ _-_- aaa ‘ LE tlds Ss OE Rt ness ets 
Corn, canned. _._.- 8 e---| 19. 1) 18. 7/15, 9)15. 5/15. 4/15. 818. 2}. 2 22). |_ tft |e 
eas, camned_.____- .---| 19.0 mat Sa: 17. Wier. GIS BS Oe edb eect. 
Tomatoes, eanned_- (5) snca| Bowe 15. Bil SiR Ore, Gis O13. Beit te ec cleecc e 
Sugar, granulated __ Framd. b ms gd. rs = y 3 7.8 100 .~ ¢ 34 - - = 
OE oS Pe Be Sa 4 . 316: . 
Coffee... ...-. 2... .--d0...|29, 8} 42. 6| 49. 2'35. 7/36. 1/37, 8/42. 3/50.7; 43; 65; 20!  21| 27, 42 70 
ee ---40...|....} 25.4 28. 2118. 5190. Se RE Ee a ee ee 
Raisins... ........- ---G0...|-...| 16. 8)'27. 7/80, 9124. 1/77. 6/15. 4/14. 5)... |e) 
Bananas... ___..__- Dozen .|....| 38. 2}'46. 3/41. 6/36. $188. 1135. 8136. 5]... |...) filo) 
Orangeg..........-- ---d0._.|....] 54. 4! 63. 9/49, 9163. 5/58. 9145. 1160. 9}... |. tf el 
All articles com- Z 
ee, aah en SEER Ee Sa MP Oe eee ee Se eae 88, 2/123. 7) 47.7|, 44.0) 47.6 45.7) 58.6 
| | ' 
1 Both pink and red. ’ 8-ounce package. 5 No, 2 can. 
2 15-16 ounce can, ‘ 28-ounce package. 


* The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables i and 3 have been included in the weighted 
aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 


of food? as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 


ar be purchased for $1 in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in June, 
5. | 


* Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured siice January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD anp 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, AND IN JUNE, 199: 

















































































































Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork chops 
re Pa RNS Oe 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver: | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Am 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for ¢; 
price price price price price price 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. iP Per | Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs, | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb. | Lbs. 
Oe $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 $0. 198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 | 1.2 
| Se 259} 3.9] .26] 4.2 | 204} 4.9] 167] 6.0]. .12} 7.9] 220] 45 
ill. ita . 257 3.9 | .230 4.3} .201 5.0} .161 6.2] .121 8.3 ie 19 
i ee . 273 3.7 . 245 4.1 212 4.7 .171 5.8 | .128 7.8 | .227 | 1.4 
See 315 3.2 | .290 3.4 | .249 4.0} .209 4.8) .157 6.4) .319) 34 
DP aE ae. . 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 . 266 3.8 | .206 4.9; .390 2 & 
RL _---| -417| 2.4] .389] 26) .325| 3.1] 270] 3.7] .202] 5.0] .423 2.4 
Ss a .437 | 2.3] .395) 2.5/| .332| 3.0] .262| 3.8] .183| 5.5] .423 2.4 
I incecinhinhimm a4 . 388 2.6 | .344 2.9; .291 3.4 . 212 4.7 . 143 7.9 | .349 29 
SR . 374 2.7 | .323 3.1 | .276 3.6 | .197 5.1 | .128 7.8} .330 2 0 
lle al 391} 2.6] .335| 3.0] .284/ 3.5] .202} 50] .129] 7.8] .304 2 3 
— 396 | 2.5 | 1338] 3.0] 1288] 3.5] 1208] 4.8] 1132] 7.6] 1308] 39 
1925, June....-. | .410 2.4 . 302 2.8 | .298 3.4 . 218 4.6 138 7.2 - 362 | 2.8 
Bacon | Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
| | 
| Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per D.| Lbs. |Perdoz| Dozs. | Per lb.| Lbs 
ea '$0. 270 3.7 '$0. 269 3.7 (90.158 | 6.3 [$0. 213 4.7 \$0.345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
ee ee | .275 3.6 | .273 3.7} .156; 6.4] .218 46 . 353 2.8] .362 2.8 
5 a 269 3.7 | .261 3.8 | .148); 6.8] .208 4.8; .341;) 2.9] .358 2.8 
ES: 287 3.5 | .. 204 3.4} .175 |) 5.7 | .236 4.2 | .375 2.7} .394 2.5 
Le RS. 410 2.4 | .382 2.6 | .276 | 3.6) .286 3.5 481 2.1] .487 2.1 
SS EE 529 1.9; .479 2.1 . 333 3.0 | .377 2.7 . 569 18] .577 1.7 
aaa 554 1.8) .534 19| .369, 2.7 -411 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 1.5 
BOSE eee 523 1.9) .555 1.8} .205 | 3.4} .447 2.2; .681; 1.5] .701 1.4 
ee od 2 ec ses 427 2.3 . 488 2.0} .180; 5.6 . 397 2.5 -509 | 2.0 .517 1.9 
er 398 2.5 | .488 2.0} .170) 5.9] .360 2.8| .444; 2.3) .479 2.1 
Oe 391 2.6 | .455 2.2); .177| 5.67 .350 2.9; .465| 2.2] .554 1.8 
ee ee 377 2.7 - 453 2.2) .190; 5.3] .353 2.8) .478| 2.1 . 517 1.9 
1925, June-_____- 469 2.1 | .530 1.9 | .229 4.4 | .369 2.7 423 | 2.4 | .527 1.9 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per qt.| Qts. | Per lb Lbs. | Per Ib.| Lbs. | Per .| Lbs. | Per t.| Lbs. 
)__, Vw onset $0.221 | 4.5 ($0,089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 1$0.087 | 11.5 
Pe Gvernchnencdes . 229 4.4 .089) 11.2] .063 | 15.9] .034 | 29.4 | .032 | 31.3] .088 11.4 
eee 233 4.3} .088; 11.4] .070/ 14.3] .042/) 23.8) .033 30.3] .091 11.0 
ea 258 3.9} .091 | 11.0] .073 | 13.7] .044 | 22.7; .034 | 29.4] .091 11.0 
| a 332 3.0; .112 9.0 | .092 10.9 {| .070 | 14.3 | .058 | 17.2] .104 9.6 
acy 359 2.8; .139 7.2} .098 |) 10.2 067 | 14.9) .068 | 14.7] .129 7.8 
ee . 426 2.3 | .155 6.5 | .100; 10.0 072; 13.9| .064) 15.6 151 6.6 
a 416 2.4 | .167 6.0} .115 8.7} .081 | 12.3; .065 | 15.4] .174 5.7 
_ one 340 2.9) .146 6.8 | .099 | 10.1) .058 | 17.2; .045 | 22.2) .095 10.5 
ER 329 3.0} .131 7.6 | .087 | 11.5; .051 | 19.6 | .039 | 25.6) .095 10.5 
) aS: 369 2.7 | .138 7.2] .087 | 11.5] .047 | 21.3 | .041 | 24.4) .095 10.5 
| ee 353 2.8 | .138 7.2} .088;) 11.4) .049 | 20.4; .047 | 21.3) .101 9.9 
1925, June... __- 365 2.7 | .137 7.3 | .094 |) 10.6) .061 | 16.4] .054| 18.5] .110 } 91 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs | 
SST '$0.017 | 58.8 \$0. 055 18. 2 |$0. 298 3.4 ($0. 544 Bee Se 
alte eA tai -018 | 55.6; .059 | 16.9] .297 3.4 | .546 1 Ui dacaedieccidenliont<ce- 
ie camaty 015 | 66.7) .066 | 15.2} .300 3.3 545 Dall tnetoeniadtanntliobapere 
i tmtumashcaile % 027 | 37.0; .080| 12.5] .209 3.3 | .546 Dstt etieneieniieeclaehene.|------- 
ng owes ou 043 | 2.3) .093 | 10.8/| .302 3.3] . EAP lert> aacnina=iteidhestqe~~ 
ES 032; 31.3 .097 | 10.3 | .305 3.3 | .648 DE ieceverinetenbeiatbee-|------- 
a one dedterd 038 | 26.3 .113 8.8 | . 433 2.3 | .701 DAE: Meith cieliAdhandiedeb<>-}-- 
on oA ES 063 | 15.9) .194 5.2 | .470 2.1 | .733 A 2 ES Ses EF She eee , 
_ seer 031 | 32.3 | .080 | 12.5 | .363 2.8 | .697 Eel hendnsbiivanbapalednien-|------- 
ER thiiitranetence 028 | 35.7 | .073 | 13.7 | .361 2.8} .681 Ee W dpcutdeghietinelvesgon- 4 
SER aT 029 | 34.5) .101 9.9 | .377|° 2.7) .695 B, Oh eeess els asi ..-|------- 
A ee 027 | 37.0} .092 | 10.9| .433 2.3 | .715 8 DA oe Ouket ? 2 Se 
1925, Jume-_____- 035 | 28.6) .072| 13.9| .507 2.0 | .758 RES OE , Se 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles? by years from 1907 to 
1924, and by months for 1924* and January through June, 1925. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be need with caution. 
For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4 
which means that the average money price for the year 1923 was 
43.4 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. 
The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, which 
figures show an increase of 4 points but an increase of slightly less 
than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the a in 1918, see Montuty Lasor Review for March 
1921 (p. 25). 

The baie shown in the chart on page 21 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the rate» budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





3 See note 6, p. 17. 

‘ For index numbers for each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW for Feb- 
ruary, 1923, p. 69, and for each month of 1923 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for February, 1925, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5] 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for 
11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the 
bureau until after 1913. 


TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC|[p,y, 


[Owing to differences in trade practices in the cities included in this report exact comparison of prices in 
the prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail dealers. 





























| 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Aa. 
a ‘ mai ob. bb es Tor = SE 
Article nit } ‘ 
ane ae May alae ee ye Melua — May June 
nt aT ee re 8G 8B | 1S, | 15, 
1913 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1913 | 1924 ace pa 1913 | 1924 | 1925. 192 
fee are ee | Rgwrea cait Pe 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.) Cts. Cts, 
Sirloin steak__........-- | Pound __..--| 24. 0! 36. 5| 38. 4| 37. 8| 23. 3) 40.6) 41. 5| 41. 6| 26.8) 37.1) 38.4 39.0 
Round steak ------.2.... vadear “waist 21. 4| 32. 9! 34. 4] 34. 7| 22. 0} 36.6) 37. 2/ 37.6) 22.5] 32.9) 34.0 34.9 
OT aes Se = de;....%: 19. 6} 27.8} 29. 3} 28. 7} 18.7} 31.9) 32.4) 31.7) 19.9) 27.5) 28.2 2% 4 
Chuck roast... 5..-....|-..- (lla 15. 4] 20. 4] 21.7) 21. 3} 15. 7| 21. 4| 22.8) 22.7) 16.8) 21.0) 22.7 29. 
Plate beel.<. -....552 cfc 10. 4) 12.3) 13.5 eS 12. 13. 5 15 i 15.0} 10.5} 13.9) 14.8 14.4 
Pee ones... .. caw | eae aE, ~ 22. 5| 28. 4) 35. 0} 34.7) 18. 7| 30.3) 37.0) 36.7, 19.5) 28.3) 34.5 34.3 
Bacon, sliced_2.........- Sa do____...! 32. 0} 33. 8} 43. 6} 44. 9) 23. 7} 32.2) 41.3) 43. 3) 33.8) 36.3) 45.9 4 
Se eeee ... .. wdknc se acne de. -3. 29. 0} 45. 0) 56.3) 54.1) 31.0) 49.3) 55. 7| 55.2) 30.0) 44.6) 52. 
Lamb, leg of__......--.- ——- 60. ccnp 20. 0} 35. 6} 37. 1) 35. 7) 18. 5} 41. 1) 41. 6} 39.9) 21.7) 36.4) 37.0. 3 
RES MR St cepeen neon e.....3. 20. 5| 30.8) 34. 0} 32.2) 22. 4) 38. | 39. 8} 39.1) 18.7) 31.3) 33.8 3 
Salmon, canned, red--.-|...--do......-|-..-- 29. 4| 33.0 32.6.-..__| 26.3) 27.7) 27. 7\_--_- 30. 5| 32.1 32 
Milk, fresh_<...........- Quart_...... 10. 0| 17.7; 16.0} 16.0) 8.8] 13.0} 13.0) 13.0] 10.3) 18.5) 19.0 19 
Milk, evaporated - - ___-- 15-16 oz. can_|___-- 13. 8}-13. 1}-13. 3}..... 11. 5} 11.1) 11. Oj... 2.8) 12.4) 12 
| IS, Gare Pound.__...- 37. 9 51. 1) 55. 7| 56. 5} 38. 3) 53.8) 58.1) 57.4] 40.0) 50.3) 56.1 
Oleomargarine - -......-.-|-.--- ee: Se 33. 1) 34.0) 34.0)_..__| 28. "| 28. 8} 29. 0)... 34. 1) 37.6 37 
| 
Nut margarine---......-|_...- eae ar 27. 2) 31. 4} 30. 0 ae 26. 9| 27. 7| 28. 5)____-| 32. 2) 33.9 33 
ro, I ey epee 0=2..<4% 25. 0} 31. 9} 34. 8] 34.9 22. 0} 35. 0} 36.6) 36.1) 21.8) 33.3) 36.2 36 
OS RR Sakae arin yam 15. 5 16. 9} 22. 3} 22. 8| 14. 1) 16. 1) 22. 1) 21.9) 15.4) 16.8) 23.3 23 
Vegetable lard substitute} - ---- BOvicsctdbntias 23. 4| 25. 9} 24. 8)___.- 24. 1) 25. 4) 25. 3}____- 20. 8} 22.2 22 
Eggs, strictly fresh _____- Dozen._._....| 24. 2} 34. 9} 36. 2| 40. ‘ 24. 7| 34, 9) 37.4) 39. 4) 27.0) 37. 3) 37.9 39 
| MRE TET: Steps Pound __.._- 6.0} 9.1] 10.3} 10.3 5.4) 88) 9.4! 94) 5.3) 8&8! 10.4 10 
REET Hetege rue% Yee 3.8} 5.4] 69 7.0) 3.2) 4.3) 56) 5.6) 3.8) 5.5) 7.1 7.1 
Corn mee. .-ics co sccechsoats ” ae 2.5) 39) 4.7) 47) 25) 3.6) 43) 45) 22) 34) 4.5 45 
Dees ents... ..0 acc ae ame 9.0) 9.8} 9. 6)_.... 84) 9.0) 8.8)...../ 9.2) 9,9 9. 
Corn flakes__..........-- 8-oz. pkg....|_...- 9.7| 11.3 *s Bk 8.8! 10.4} 10.2)... _. 10, 1) 12.2 12.1 
Wheat cereal__........-- ae. pus. ae a 26. 3) 25. 5} 25. 8)____- 22. 4) 22. 9) 23. 2)____- 25. 3! 25. 5) 2 
Macaroni. >. 2... .....c- Pound. ......|.... 21. 5} 22. 0} 22.0)... _. 18. 7| 19.2} 19. 5}. _..- 19. 2| 19.3 19 
EPR SS een 8.6} 9.7) 10.6} 10.6) 9.0) 95) 10.4) 10,3) 8.2) 10.0) 11.1 11 
DGGE, NAVY . 2. oi Gacewsnhonuin > SED BE ow bl, S EG AZ Gis... 9.0} 9.4) 9 4)_._.- 11. 8} 12.2 12 
SES SSS e;55- 22 2.9) 4.2) 3.2) 4.2) 21) 35) 3.1) 37) 23) 38) 3.7 5 
EE SEER SAE Btcascdaalevtod 8.8) 9.5) 10.2).___. 7.1| 9.6) 10.4).____ 7.5) 9.3 9 
OR ees Spica 0 le aS aees 6.6) 5.3) & 7)....- 6.1) 6.6} 6.3}....- 5.7) 5.6 
Beans, baked --_-_........ No, 2 can...|..... 12. 2) 12. 1) 12. 3)____- 11. 3} 11. 6} 11. 2)....- 13. 4| 12,8 12 
Corn, canned - --....-.--|----- eS 16. 0 17. 7| yee 14. 9} 17.3} 17. 3)....- 16. 1| 19.0 19 
py RSE RS rere i ae, arr a 18. 7} 19.1) 18. 8)____- 16. 8| 17.0) 16. 5)... 21. 5} 22.5 22 
Tomatoes, canned._.....-|-...- OO iadethen aia 13. 6| 13. 9) 13. 9)__.__. 11, 8} 12. 5} 12. 1)..-.- 12. 3) 13.0 13 
Sugar, granulated __.._.. Pound. _.--- 5.4) 8.8) 7.7) 7.6) 4.5) 7.4] 6.7] 6.6) 5.2) 8.8) 7.7 7.5 
Wh. ao scanetenauhiclaue @o._.- 35. 60. 0) 93. 3) 98, 8,100. 9} 56. 0, 68. 6| 76. 4| 77. 1] 61.3) 85. 5| 91.8 93.0 
CID «chi nepk aqupuat nner Eenial Man ndes 32. 0 41, 5) 51.0; 50.3) 25. 2) 38. 6, 49. 6) 48. 0) 28.8) 41.3) 54.0 53.5 
SR RES orgs segares aR ae, Png a 18. 4) 17. 5) 18. 2)____- 16. 3\ 16.7) 16. 2|..... 19. 4| 19.6 19.6 
ne ge sceduenns ene st 17. 1} 15.7] 15.3)..... 13. 8} 13, 2) 13. 1)-.__- 16.7) 15.7 15.4 
MINS. 5 on cinnspnecced So ae ee ltr 26. 6; 29. 2 6. ..<4 27. 6} 29. 2} 26. 7).....| 38.0) 39.4 38.6 
RES dl EG ae re ee Bere: m8 51. 5) 67. 3|..-..| 53.1) 56,3) 62. 4)_.._.. 42. 0) 55.9 60.0 


























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Chicago, Il. | Cineinnati, Ohio | Cleveland, Ohio 
Ini s—| | June 15— | | June 15— 
Article Unit June 1 tasltone June 15 May Junel 22" 15 May Jund 
Se ee ET ere | 15, | 15, |———— 15, | 45 
f 2. QoOr “ s 
1913 | 1924 | 2925) 1925) 1913 | 1994 | 1925) 1925 1013 192 1925 | 1925 
| oe. 
ro Fes 4 $3 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.' Cts.) cy. | 
Sirloin steak___.-......- Pound_.___- 23. 4] 41.7) 43. 6] 43. 0} 23.9) 36. 1! 37. 9} 38. 2] 25. 2! 39.0! 38.4 a0; 
Round steak ...........-|.-..-- ee | 20. 3) 32. 0) 33. 2) 34. 0) 21.3) 31. 7) 34. 2) 34. 5) 22.0) 32.1) 32.7 33 
Rib reesboizsliad 2... --faais do_____-| 20. 0} 32.1) 33.3} 33. 8| 19.4! 28. 5) 30. 1) 29. 7] 20.0} 26.4) 27.1 27 
Chuck roast............-|..--- apa | 15. 9| 21. 1) 22. 6} 22. 7) 15.8) 19. 0} 20. 8) 20. 7) 17. 2) 21.7) 22.3 
en ee biting Bic uniiva | 11.2) 12.7| 13.8) 13.2) 12.5) 14.2) 16.7) 15.8) 12.5) 14.4) tos 13.) 
| | 
Pork chops....-......-.-|..--- Oe) i 18. 8, 27. dl 34. 7} 33.0) 19. 6) 26.8) 36. 5; 33. 5) 20.7] 32.5) 38.3 37 
Bacon, sliced_........--.}_..-- ae... 2 ae | 32.01 41. 1} 50. 1) 50.0 26. 4} 30.7) 41. 3) 41.8] 28.6 37.0) 47.4 47 
Oe Se eee ee OD... «ste 32. 4) 47. 6) 53. 0} 53. 1) 29. 2) 47. 2) 53.3) 52.9) 36.0) 50. 4) 56. 5) 57 5 
Weed, Pee e006 £0 1. . do... --| 20. 21 38. 6| 36. 7| 37.1) 16.5] 37. 9| 39. 4] 39.9] 19. 2} 38.3) 36.2 34.9 
Re SERED OR AEE wee 6 RE | 20. 3; 35. 0} 37. 8) 37. , 24. 9} 37. 6 41.7 ‘gs 22. 3| 37. 3 40), 
Salmon, canned, red_-.-|____.do._----|_..-.| 82.8] 32.9) 33.0|__.._ 28.2) 29. 5) 29. 5). ___ 29. 2| 31.0 31.9 
Milk, fresh........._.... Quart_____.- | 8.0) 14. 0) 14.0 14.0) 8.6) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 12.0) 14.0 13. 
Milk, evaporated __._._- 15-1602. can_|_._.- 10. 9} 10. 7} 10. 7|_._..| 10. 7} 10.7} 10.8). __ 11.0) 10.8 11.0 
OO own 2-8 <tnee 4 Pound.....- 32.7] 47.6) 49.4] 50. 9} 35. i] 48 2) 50. 8] 52.5) 36.2) 52.4] 53.2 564 
Oleomargarine -........- = Pe id tod 26. 4) 27. 6} 27. 3)..._- 29, 9} 30. 9 en del 3L 1) 32.0 3:.9 
Nut margarine._...._._- Wl be ae eee Sy ye | 27.9) 29.8) 29.2)____- ad 31.1) 30.¢ 
PS Cry a are 60-05 25. 0} 38.3] 40. 1] 40. 1) 21.0) 33. 2) 36. 1) 36.9) 23.0) 34. 5) 35.9 35.5 
RS L ciged * “SRed 5. O| 17. 6| 22. 1) 22. 2} 14.2) 14.8) 21. 0} 21. 5) 16. 5) 18.4) 24.1 24 
Vegetable lard substitute; ____- W0.c:.02- -----| 25. 4) 26.3) 26. 5)... 24. 8} 26. 0) 25.9)... _- 26. 5) 27.0 27.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .._.- Dozen ..-..- 24, 3| 37.6) 40.5) 43, 1) 21.3) 31.2) 35. 6) 37.6) 27.6) 35. 2) 40.4. 43.3 
fade att whi | Pound...... 6.11 9.7] 9.91 99] 4.8) 84) 9.3! 92] 5.5! 7.9! 8.0 Kg 
NOE isle 5 e's 55 oe RE? @0.5- <3. 2.8; 4.2} 54) 5.5) 3.3) 4.5) 5.9) 5.8) 3.9 4.5) 5.9 6.6 
Corn meal__u...-..-.... i ae $0.\5.45- 2.9| 5.44 62) 6.4) 27) 3.6.4.7) 47) 2.7) 4.1) 5.9) 5.7 
Rolled oats............2)--2-. $055. as lice 8.4) 8.7) 8.7/..... 8.3) 8.9} 8.9]_.._. 8.71 9.4 9 
Corn flakes __- ........-. 8-02. pkg_..-}..-.. 9. 5} 10.1) 10. 1)_.-_- 9. 0} 10.2 aid od abl “4 11.2) 11.3 
Wheat cereal_........._- 28-0z. pkg_..|._._- 23. 3] 24. 2) 24.1).____ 22.9) 23.7) 23. 8)_.._- 24. 4) 24.7 24.8 
pe a ae Poe j4-cs.)s-28 17.3} 20. 0} 19. 8|_..._| 16.1) 19.7} 19.7)... _ 19. 4) 21.6) 21.7 
i SPOT Maey Pay 40.14.45. 8. 7| 10.6] 11.4) 11.4) 8.8) 10.2! 10.8) 10.9) 8.5) 10.4) 11.1 111 
Beans, navy... .....-..../.-.-- Bo. 5 as Ps doe 9.6] 9.9) 9.9)... 7.9) 8.6) 88. 8.5} 9.7) 9.6 
ee Per Raa Be: do.....- 12} 29) 23) 3.8 23) 3.7) 24) 30) 1.5 + 2.6, 4.2 
Reg Senet steam Aires EES | Oh 6.31 8.6 9.7j..... 6.9} 9.2) 10. 2)_.__- 6.4) 9.1 
ry S nee eee * PSS CM 5.6} 5.6) 6.8)_.-.- 6.3} 5.3) 6.1)... 5.9} 4.9) ¢ 
Beans, baked --........- No. 2 can... -_}..-.- 12. 7} 12.7) 12.7)... 11. 4) 11. 6) 11,.4)__._. 12. 2} 13.3) 1 
Corn, canned _..-.--.---|--.-- Sn. 5. Sah, 15. 4| 18, 3] 18. 3|_._-- 14. 1| 16. 7| 16.7|..._- 16. 1] 18.8 18.6 
Peas, canned..........<.|_.... «iri 688 Gees 17.7| 17.9 ls raed 16.9} 18.1) 18.0)..._.] 17. 2) 18.0, 18 
Tomatoes, canmed-_...-__|____- | a ES 14. 1] 15.0) 15. 1)..._- 12. 6} 13.9) 13. 7)..._- 13.9) 14.5) 14.7 
Sugar, granulated ______- Pound......| 4.9| 8&1) 69) 6.8 5.01 84) 7.2) 7.4) 5.0) 8&3) 7.4 7.3 
| Sie SPR RES BEG “Enno 53. 3) 73. 1) 74.1] 74. 4] 60. 0] 74.4] 75.0) 75. 6) 50. 0} 67.3) 79. 1! 79.9 
oS Re ee ee ee ge © eee 30. 7} 43.7) 51. 5) 51. 2} 25. 6) 36,7) 46.0) 44,1) 26. 5) 45. 5) 52.8) 62.8) 
T CUB. cen goo ab one hho snd 009-8 dae 18. 5) 18. 1] 17. 8)_.._- 18 3) 17. 6} 18.0)... 2.) 17.3) 19.1) 19.0 
Rel he a nd Polke SE age: Set et alt 16. 5| 15. 6} 15. 5}... 15. 6] 14.4] 14. 61... _- 15. 0} 14.5) 14.5 
Bananas -._..-..--.-2.. Bcoupsdaniee 41. 3} 40.5) 41. 0\_...- 37. 1} 39.5] 39.0|._._. 44, 2} 54.0) 52.5 
SE ee ae es eh S “ie SE ieee 47. 0| 60. 9) 64. 6 lane 43.7} 54,8) 58,4)... _- 48, | 59. 9) 64.2 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse” steak. 
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Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla. | 
Articl Unit | June 15— June 15— | 
ome 7 June May|June Met ie |May|June 
| 38,118, ae 2, | 6, | 5, | 15, 
1924 1925 | 1925 1918 | 190 1925 | 1925 | 1913 | 1994 | 1925 1925 
ie Soe oar Ses eerste — 
Cts.,; Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis. 
Sirloin steak...............-.- Pound ..__-- 28. 6, 30. 7) 31.4) 24. 7| 37. 9) 38.3) 38. 0) 26. 0) 35. 0) 35.7) 35.8 
pe ESS Se ae ey eee do____...| 28. 8, 29. 6} 30. 4) 23. 3) 36. 9) 36.4) 36. 3) 20. 3) 28.9) 30.9) 30, 5 
pS SERRE eae -----d0_....--| 23.3) 23. 9) 23. 6) 17. 8) 27. 2) 28.8) 28.9) 23.3) 26.7) 25.9) 26.3 
OR RE ere aay ee GO. a1. | 17. 7; 19. 0} 19. 0} 16. 4) 23. 3) 24. 2) 24.6) 14.0) 18.0) 19.1! 19.3 
PS PSR SE do_...--} 15. 2) 16. 1} 15. 7} 12. ‘| 14. 2} 15. 1) 15. 1) 10. ‘| 10. 4) 11.8) 11.6 
Peg ORA08 a. 02 <cciiin sg ond ss- ali ON in ca 27.1, 32.7) 34.1 21. 3, 28. 2) 35. 7| 36. 1) 21.3) 29.4) 32. 5) 32.) 
Beem, G00G 44-26 .6-s- aoe sc- ...--d0_......| 40. 5) 48. 1] 48. 0) 29.0) 32. 4) 43. 3) 44. 6) 26.3) 34. 0) 42. 0) 43. 
Ham, sliced. -------2- 22-227 2-|2--2- eae ae | 44.3, 52. 0} 51. 4) 31. 2) 47. 7| 53.8) 54.9 28. 3 41. 1) 52.1) 52 
en Se Se eae Ses | aes | 32.0) 35. O| 35. O} 21. 7) 41. 7} 40. 7] 40. 0] 19.3) 35. 0) 35.5) 34.5 
TR PSE SPO AEs Se Pare Ye do.......| 32.4, 35. 6} 31.4) 20.8) 35. 1) 37. 0) 36.3) 22.0, 34.1) 34.8) 35 
| | | 
Salmon, canned, red______.._-|___-- ae 20. 8 31. 2) 31. 1)__-._| 35. 1} 32. 2) 33. 6j_.__- 31. 9} 30.8! 30.8 
I nn din cine osetia Quart______- 15. 8; 16.0) 16.0) 8.0} 12.0) 11. 0) 11.0} 12.5) 18.7) 18.8 ig. 
Milk, evaporated___.......--- 15-16 oz. can} 12.3) 11.8 11. 9). -__| 10. 9} 10.4} 10, 4)____- 12. 2) 11.9) 12.0 
PN hots dee ci wipe hi andln cle Pound _____- 49. 0, 52. 6) 52. 6) 34.7) 46, 2) 50. 5) 51. 0} 39. 2) 50.1) 54.4 54.8 
Oleomargarine._............-- row: | “Fanaa: 33. 0) 32. 7 32. 7|_.___| 29. 6} 30. 3} 30. 8}.___- 29, 0) 30. 4) 30.4 
Nut margarine_____......._--- = i 29. 6) 31. 2) 5.9 — | 28. 5} 28. 6) 28.9).___-| 28.6) 30.4) 30,4 
i in il Rnb atceolsineigin aieaebinaire = ETE 9) +9 +} 20, 5} +p: 2 37. 5) 22. 5) 30.3) 34.1, 34.6 
RE a EER ane Leaps i niknidt 19. 1 15. 2) 14, . O} 21. 1) 15. 5} 17. 5) 23. 2) 23.9 
Vegetable lard substitute. __- |..---do___._..] 17.4] 18. 9] 18. 8)____- | 25. 4) 26. 5} 26. 8)__ _- . 23, 2) 23.9) 24.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh.........--- Dozen... --- 31.4 33. 5) 37. 1} 22. 5) 28. 5) 33. 8] 36. 6) 30. 6) 35. ‘ 36.4) 43.8 
EEE ne er cee ae Pound -___.-- 7.0) 8.9) 8.9 5.1) 8.5) 81) 8.1) 6.5) 9.9) 11.2 11.2 
a RE ee RAs Stn icc. as 4.7; 6.2) 6.2) 3.2) 4.4] 5.8] 5.9] 3.8 5. 4| 6.8! 6.8 
IS. ae ko, i, cw natelncane do.......} 4.2; 5&1) 5.0 2. 4) 3.7, 4.8) 4.7) 3.0) 3.7) 4.4) 4.4 
Eee hee ~----00.....--} 9.0) 9.5 9.5)..... | 7.6 7.7) 8&2... 8. 9) 9.9) 10.0 
bn aaa ei ps 8-oz. pkg -- 9. 7) sl 8 lage | 9.Q@ 10.1) 10. 3)_____) as 11.3) 11.2 
} | } 
Wheat cereal ._._.......-.--2- 28-02. pkg.-.| 24. 1) 24.9) 24.9)... | 24. 5) 24.6) 24.6 -.._| 24.7) 24.5. 24.8 
i alsin nn vito gi apo Pound _____- 19. 0; 19. 2) 19. 0). ___| 18.9} 20.4) 20.4)____- 19. 6; 20. 8) 20.6 
ar GE CN Sie RE sa te ager: 9.2} 9.6) 9.8) 9.2) 10. 7 11.1) 11.2) 6.6) 9.2) 10.4) 10.2 
ee... dceitedeaiahe ere 10. 5} 11. 2) 11. 4).___- 8. 4) RO ; CR Go 11. 1) 11.2 
be hn ou canve civ one afuatiina ee RS 4.4) 5.1) 1.4 2. ‘| 1,9) 3.1, 2.6) 4. 2 3.0) 3.1) 
| | | 
Se ae nadia do ae 5.5 8.9 9.9}.....| 6.8} 8.3) 10.7....| 7.0, 83 83 
Cabbage.............- otinaiatianes SS 3.7] 5. 5. 6]... 5.5} 5.5) 6.7)..-.. 5.4) 4.4) 4.9) 
Beans, baked__..............- No. 2 can_--| 12. 8} 12. 6) 12. 6)__- 13. 5) 11. 7] 11. 7)- 2-2.) 11. 5} 11. 2) 11.3 
oe RRS eee Heer Fagen 15. 4) 18. 5) 18. 6|__.__| 14.4) 17. 5) 17.6)... 17. 9} 20. 8) 20.8) 
i dh icd. on asin tidmieotoabaa energies 18. 2} 18.1) 18. 1)..--- 16.1; 16. 6] 17.0)... 18. 5| 20. 1) 20. 5) 
Tomatoes, canned _..........- oune~GO.......} 12 11.13 13. 61..... 14.1) 14.4) 14.4 ____. 10.9, 12.5, 12.5) 
Sugar, granulated__......____- Sa «-5. 2. 8.2) -7.2) 7. 5.6} 8.4) 7.4) 7.4) 5.9 8.8) 7.4) 7.4 
tie. Ot atc cata oin gic Lt seminal RE 74, 5| 77. 3; 76.8) 60,0) 79.4) 80. 5| 80.4) 60,0) 92.2) 96.2. 95.9) 
| NE NRE. Riedel: 8:4: Bi. sped 36. 0} 44. 7| 44.4) 30. 5) 43.8) 51.9 Bi 34. 5} 42.4 50.9) 51.3 
} 
a aad alc cleimegnaa dng oiabed WE cciinice 18. 8} 17.0) 17. 2)..-_- 20. 1; 19.9) 19.4... 18.9 17.8) 17.9) 
I in cs beni mistin Seite «----40.......| 16.1) 15. 4) 15.3)... 17. 1) 15. 5j 15. 5)... 17.1) 15. 1) 15.3 
SE Bin oud bo ono ea a ozen._....- 30. 5} 30. 4) 31. 4)_-._- $2. 1) 31. 5} 30. 8\__.-- 29. 0) 30. 0) 27.1 
iene ace once ce os ae wet RE ak 47.7) 52. 7|..... 41. 6| 50. 7/ 54.9|.._. % 3 48. 9) 56.9 


























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. w [ae Minneapolis, Minn | | 
Article Unit June 15 June 15— la ’ 5—| 
rtic n ne 15— eis une May|June une 15 IMaylJune 
oe | Te as wee: fe ery ean BT 
) o~ « Qo | 
1913| 1924 1925 | 192° | 1913 1924 | 1925 | 1925] s913 p92 | 1925) 1925 
Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak__........-. Pound_..... 22. 5, 32.9 34.8 34.9) 22. 5| 38.5) 37. 5| 38.0, 23.5) 32.6) 33.5 
Round steak____._.__.-_|-..-- de see ies 19. 4| 28. 8| 36 9} 30.91 21. 0| 33.0, 33. 1| 33. 6) 21.0) 29.4) 29. 
SS Elden eller te alice BS isis. as hen 20. 4| 24. 5) 25.7) 25.7) 18. 5) 27. 3 27. 6 27. 4) 20.5) 25.3) 25. 
Chuck roast.............}-.--- BGs ny 15. 5) 18.3) 18 5) 18.3) 16. 5} 22.5 23.0) 23.1) 16.5) 20.4) 19. 
eal a lee BE alas Ration 12. | 13. 4 14, 4 14,2) 11. 5} 12.8 13. 5) 13.4) 10 7 10.8) 11, 
Peck. chers.............~.}...-. oe 20.0, 24. 8} 28 7) 29.4) 19. 5 28. 3, $4. 6, 35. 0) 18.3! 29, i 34. 
GS eR TET es ON cnaintie 30. 0} 31. 5! 41. 4) 41. 5} 27.3) 36.8) 46. 4) 45. 4) 26.7) 38.0) 49. 
ee Ba i 30. 0} 42.9] 50.6; 49. 6) 27. 8! 42.6) 49. 0] 49. 0) 28.3) 43.4) 51.; 
pO | eae Ree Ende __ eeréaipot 20. 8, 37. 8| 38.1) 38.7) 19. 5, 39. 4) 38. 5) 39. 3) 17.0) 36.7) 35. 
Renal adhd dE shea, Tinea do_____.| 19. 7| 29.8) 31.8) 31. 4) 21.5) 31. huge 33. 9) 182 eta 33. 
Salmon, canned, red-_-_-_j----- Ce 34, 8| 32.3; 32. 3}__.-- 34. 9 29. 9) 30. 5:..__. | 37. 1] 33.3) 
I Sin Quart... ..... 10.0; 14 7); 14.3) 15. 7.0, 11.0; 10.6 10. 0} 7-0) 10.0) 11. 
Milk, eavaporated _ __-__- 15-16 oz. can.|_-.-- 11. 8 11.3) 11. 4/__._- 11. 3} 10. 9 11. 2)___-- 12,1} 11.5 
> a. gaemeeeagss Pound____.. 37 44 dl 48 8) 49. 6) 33.8 45.9 48 0 49.5, 31.8) 44.0 47 
Oleomargarine _ __.....--{-..-- | ts ih salen 29. 5] 38. 5} 40. 0). 27. 5| 27. 8 2. 1y..-.. 28. 5) 28.9) 
Nut margarine---.......|----- op ee ES | 24. 0} 26, 3, 26. 3)... 26. 4, 27. 5, 27. ‘| _— 25. 6| 27.3 
ie ree Ros Bese Gia 21. 3; 28. 7) 32. 9 33. 1; 21. 3) 30. 3) 34 1) 34. 8} 20.0) 32.0 34.9 
No ll «lara ABS oe EF Nile IF ions: 3 Setnees 15. 5; 14 5 19. 9} 21.0) 15. 4) 17. S| 23. 1) 23. 4) 15.4) 16.2) 21.8 
Vegetable lard substitute} --- -- a dee 23. 0} 23. 7 hina 25. 2| 26. 9 26. 7). _.- 27. 1) 27.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh___._- Dozen. __...| 24 3 31.6] 34 2) 36. 4) 22.2) 29. 7| 35. 0} 37. 4; 22.0) 29.9) 33.4 
| SERS SR RS Pound. ._.-. 6.0, & 9.6, 9 5.6} 9.2) 9.0) 90) 56 ad 10. 
lt Till EN eats Bt nc tS GR 36 5.3; 68 6S 3.1 431 5.2) 53) 20 47) 5. 
SS REL hd Bic as 20 36 42 42 3.0 44 5.7) 5.5) 25 42) 5. 
NS AE Et DB tint Oem, ...t--be 9 9. 2 Bhthed 8.2} 88 8 7/_._.- 8.1) 8.5 
bo | El epee aba 8-oz. pkg---.-}--.-- @. S| 11.2 Ub. t)--.-.} 9.2) 10.5) 10. 5}... 9.9) 10.‘ 
Wheat cereal_.........-. 28-02. pke- -- aida 24. 3) 24.2) 24 2)... 23. 9} 23. 7) 23. 8}... 24. 0} 24. 
aa ea ee Oe 18. 7} 19. 5; 19. 5}_..-- 17. 2| 18. 8 18. 6)_-__.| 17. 2| 18. 
eR i RE WE £8 8.0 8.7) 9.9 10.2) 9.0) 10.3) 11.0) 11.1) &1 7| 11. 
| EEE te, Tian | EE we ba 93) 9 | ahem 9.1) 9. @ Sil 9.4) 9. 
al NPE ges be Ea BF ine Me wil 17! 32. 3. 3 be LH 25 1S 27 ClO O26 OL: 
BS SD SR Sa BRI re eet GO 5. <« 2h oe 7.3} 9.0) 11.1)... 7.6) 8 
OF EE ee ha, BE SS Eee 4. 4 46/...-. 5. 5. = an dah 5.8) 5 
Beans, baked --__...----- No. 2 @an__.-/----- 1% G@ 12 32. 1)...-. 11 11. 4) ¥1. 4)_.-.. 13. 8) 13 
a iain MN | aS AE... 14. 5} 17, 5} 17. 4... 15. 8} 18. O} 18. 1}__-.- 13. 5} 16. 
CS AGT EAS, Bit! eal BE _----} 18. 3) 18 4) 18. 3)__... 16. 6} 17.0) 17. O}_.--- 16. 3) 17 
Tomatoes, canmed___..-.|-_--- rs a ie Pa $ 12. 4) 12. 6/__._. 14.1) 15.0) 15. 0)_.__- 14 6) 15 
Sugar, granulated.._.._.| Pound. ..._- 52 72 7.1 53 80 69 638 56 86 7 
OT SAM OE LE BE an | a RRLB 63. a+ 95. 4; 95, 41 50. O| 70. 4) 71. 2) 71. 6) 45. G] 64.7) 62 
LE A ins: ah Wi Se a hal 27. 5) 30 5} 50. 1) 50. I) 27. 5) 39. 4) 48. 2) 47. 5 30.8) 45.7) 53 
ER SSE Sa ives SS Saree | EES Gs Se 15. et 16. 3}....- 17. 7} 17.3) 17. 4)_---- 18, 4) 17.3 
EE a Bade OE HERS Theta 16. 2} 14 7} 14 7)... 15 14. @| 14. 7)..._. 15, 2} 14.6 
Be See _| Dozen__...-}..-__| 31. 4] 34. @ 3t. 0)._.-. #9. 3) 3 9. 8.99. 2)_____|8 10.5) 12.2 
RE ae SEE a, BAR a _.._-| 43. 8 56, 6 50. 9... 45. 4) 54.1) 58. 7|____- 47, 4) 54.6 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can, 3 Per pound. 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 

Article Unit June | May | June June 15— May | June 

15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 

1924 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1925 

Cts. | Cts. | Cts. } Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak--..........- Pound..ii. 43.0; 39.9) 40.2) 25.1) 37.2) 37.4) 38.3 
Round steak. ............ mS. Ws. tk. 35.1) 32.9) 33.6) 22.0) 34.2) 34.9) 35.3 
Eee. a A TE | 32.6) 30.9) 31.7) 18.1) 27.0, 25.8) 25.4 
Chuck roast_............. es Ot 5.4 21.7 21.9) 21.8) 15.1) 20.9) 21.7) 21.8 
Pee weet... hi KS | Bite a i 2.2 14.4 15,0) 15.5) 10.4, 10. 4) 11.3) 11.2 

| | 
Pork chops...........-.-- ee Gov. 2% 29.2, 32.4) 33.6) 18.7) 288 34.3] 35.4 
Bacon, sliced_........---- Pe do..-...| 30. 1, 40.4) 43.1) 27.5; 41.3) 51.4) 51.2 
Ham, sliced_............- hd G05. 53.4 39.3 42.3) 43.5) 29.0) 47.2 56.1) 56.3 
Lamb, leg of. ---..------- ae do.---..| 38.6) 39.0) 40.6) 17.8) 41.1) 38.5) 38.5 
pT Rs SS SSS nike « Go..4i.3 34.3; 37.8) 36.7) 17.6 30.7) 32.9| 313 
Salmon, canned, red_--__- ae Gay) Se.) 28.9 30.9) 31. 4f...... | 32.9 33.9) 33.9 
Baier trees. J Ad Quart... ... 17.0: 17.0) 17.0 7.9 11.0) 11.6) 11.6 
Milk, evaporated--_-....-. 15-16 oz. can_| 10.8) 10.8) 10. 9)_.___. | 120 114) IL5 
Wee Ac. hk 8b Pound. __-_-. 49. 8) 52.9} 53.8) 34. 0) 44.6, 48.2) 48.9 
Oleomargarine.---.......- ji-<-- Go... i%.. 30. 0} 3k Si- 31.8... 30.1; 31.6) 30.9 
Nut margarine_._.......- ane do..-...| 27.2} 27.4) 27. 1).....- | 289) 29.2) 29.3 
Cee. ot. sh ae Go. Jt. 29.4| 33.4) 34.0) 22.3) 32.1) 35.8) 36.0 
Pe FR SF ae ie i @oi. 2.4 9h 6) 20. 7| 21.3) 17.3; 18.7) 24.6) 24.5 
Vegetable lard substitute_|____- do...:..| 188) °22% 4° 92.4..-.-- 25.7} 27.2) 26.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh....._- Dozen..-...} 35. ‘ 37.4; 41.8) 22.8 30.6) 32.7) 36.2 
} 

SO a ea Pound...... 7.9 94! 9.4] 52 O84 98° 98 
EE RR EO do..--..| 44) 61} 62) 28 39) 52) 5.4 
| EY Ee ae Fe OA G0..4.0i 3.8 47 48 23 3.9 . 5.3 5, 2 
Se Se pera eee ae dou. so... (xi va > ce © she 9.9 10.7) 10.9 
Cain Baltes... 2. .5.....52 8-oz. pkg_...; 88} 10.6) 10.4)...... 9.6) 11.9) 12.1 
Wheat cereal_............ 28-02. pke-.- 22. 7; 23.8) 23. 9)...... 24.4; 24.6 24.6 
J RE eee Pound. _..-- 20.1; 19.0) 18.9)... 20.3) 21.2) 21.5) 
Me Be eS do_._-...} 10.2} 11.8} 11.7) 8&5 8&8 10.2 10.2 
Bead, moves JU. ......5 4.2.2 Gozc..+ 9.0 9.9 9 8i..... 10.1; 10.4 10.2 
Paetesdt.. 3. 4..24.i.4.-5.: @ot...j 3,7) 26 33) 1 * 2924 3.4 
ee i RS 6.3 7.7 8. al hs Cons | %2 9. 5 10.7 
CIR india nsnccundetions—% Ge.t...)' SY 68 SG... | 62 5.4 57 
Beans, baked_-.......... No. 2can..._| 9.9} 10.1); 10. 1}...... | 14.6 14.6 14.6 
Corn, ca~neds........2.21.-2.- Mos6i 15.4) 18.0) 17. 8)_....- | 15.8 16.3) 16.3 
Ole, COMNOE li. n ccc cdechi su @osui. 18, 6} 21.6) 21, 6).-..... 16.7; 16.4, 16.4 
Tomatoes, canmned_.....__|.__-- @o..ii...) . 1s 12 3rA RS... | 14.2) 15.1) 15.1 
Sugar, granulated _._..._. Pound_..... 7.3) 64 64 5.7 8&7 7.9 «7.8 
a a ae a) @0s~...1 76.5; 93.6) 93.1) 56.0, 76.3) 76.5) 76.8 

Cae. i... 2 Am et ae 39.0) 51.1} 51.0) 30.0, 46.9) 57.7) 57. 
a ae Se. ee, ao? ao 14.6; 16.8) 16, 2)...... 17.4) 17.4 17.8 
RES a a oe 14,4) 13. |. 17.6} 16.3) 16.3 

SES Ree 2. Dozen.-_-...| 33.6} 33. .-.---| #10. 1) 411. 9} 410. 

ae eee fe ad do._-...| 40.6) 53.7] 665, 7)... 39. 50. 4) 50. 





















































Peoria, tl. | 








June} May 

15, 15, 

1924 | 1925 

Cts. | Cts. 
34.1) 35.3 
34. Fi. 32. 1 
23.5) 24.3 
20.4) 21.3 
12. 3 13. 6 
27.4; 32.8 
39.7} 48.5 
44.3) 52.8 
36.9) 37.8 
32.7) 35.7 
31.9) 32.8 
12.0} 12.0 
11.6) 11.6 
45.3) 48.0 
29.8) 30.3 
28.6} 29.5 
33. 8} 36. 1 
17.5} 23.2 
27.4) 27.2 
29. 6} 34.2 
8.6 10.0 
4. 6 5.9 
4.3° 5.1 
9.3 9.3 
10.0; 12.1 
25.2} 25.8 
19.5} 20.9 
9.9 10.9 
9.0| 9.7 
a. 21 
8.0) 10.4 
6. 2 6. 1 
12.6; 12.0 
14.2) 16.8 
18.3) 19.1 
14.3) 15.4) 
9.1 8. 2) 
62. 6) 66.2 
42.1} 51.8) 
20. 5} 19. 2) 
16.4} 15. 2) 
49,8) 411.8) 
39. 2} 49. 5 
i 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other 


cities included in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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4 Per pound. 
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3 No. 2% can. 


2 No. 3 can. 
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= 
Richmond, Va. | Rochester, | st. touis, Mo, | 
Article Unit ry 
June 15— Mayj|June}|June| May/June June 15— May June 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |}-—>7—— 15, | 15, 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| cis, 
Sirloin steak... __ nhicmainc ...-| Pound... ...- 21. 8] 40. 1] 39. 4] 39.4) 40.4] 40. 5} 41. 2) 23. 7] 35.4) 37. 7| 37.3 
Round steak.........-..-.--.-|.--.- do_..... 19. 6| 34. 6} 34. 1) 34. 3} 33. 7] 33. 9] 33.6) 22. 2} 33. 3] 35. 5) 35.3 
Wie teeth... ce. 4-4-3 2-0-2 ap ts 18. 9} 30. 8| 31.1) 31. 5] 29.8] 29. 9] 30. 4] 18.3) 28. 6] 30.0] 294 
NS SEES STR Sate ee 15, 3} 22, 5) 22. 8) 22. 1) 23.4) 23. 6) 23. 2) 14. 3) 18. 9) 21.0) 29.8 
SS ck oe. dee baked aces YM Sagas 12.3} 15.3) 15.3) 15.4) 12.1) 12. 5) 12.6) 10.7) 12.0) 13.4) 12.9 
ONO a, oe 5 dS oi ds od 0.6. «3h. 20. 8) 30. 3} 36. 2} 37.0) 34.4) 39.1) 39. 2) 18. 2) 25.8) 31.6) 32 9 
ON SERS TSS Ek SS pres 25. 0} 30. 5) 40. 9) 42. 6) 32. 5) 42. 3] 43.1) 26.0) 34.8) 45.6) 45.2 
ieee Gea. o> 6.06 ak J. e-)--é- 40... ~s\.. 25. 7} 37. 5) 42. 4) 43.1) 45. 5) 52.4) 52. 5) 27.3) 42. 6) 50.8) 50.4 
ee Se |S SSR SIS ee ee 19. 3} 45.4 a 43. 5| 41. 2) 38. 8} 39. 4]. 18. 0} 38. 9) 39. 6) 38.9 
RES. CERT A She ey’ a8 Pe fae 21. 3} 35. 5] 37. 8] 35. 5) 40. 6) 41. 8} 41.1) 18.5) 31.9 36. 1| 34.4 
Salmon, canned, red_______-__|____- pra ers 32. 7} 32. 7| 32. 7; 28. 8} 30. 8) 30. 7)__-_- 32. 6) 32.7) 32.4 
a TET tae Quart__._.-- 10. 0} 14. 0} 14. Of 14. O) 11. 5) 12.5 12.5} 8.0) 18.0} 13.0! 13.9 
Miik, evaporated______._._-_- 15-16 02. Cam_j__-_- 12. 7} 12.5 12.2 ll. 119 AL. 5)... 10.3} 10.1| 10.3 
Se ee eee Pound -_--_--- 38. 6] 55. O} 57.3) 57.3) 48.1] 53. 2) 53.1) 34.4] 49. 9) 52.5) 53. 91 
ee Se ee eae ae ee i. .c0diband 29. 6| 32. 6} 32.0) 31.1) 31.4) 32. 7)__-_- 27.5 27.9) 27.9 
Nut margarine__._.__...2--._j__-.- ee ee 30. 3} 30. 5) 29. 8} 28. 5) 28. 8} 28.3)____- 24. 9} 25. ol 26,3 
pS EEO a eS ae 40% ~ 22. 3) 34. 9} 36. 1) 36.4] 34. 3] 37. 6] 37. 9) 19.3) 30.9 3A. 6) 35.0 
Ds: ee Se cee | SREP ESS 15. 0} 16. 8} 21. 6) 21. 9} 16. 9} 22. 3) 22. 3) 13. 6) 12. 8} 18. 2) 19.) 
Vegetable lard substitute _ ___j____- Pes eS 24. 5} 26.1] 25. 9} 22. 6) 24. 9] 24. 7)____- 25. 0} 25. 9) 26.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh........_._- Dozen....-.. 25.0} 33. 2] 37.1) 41.1) 34. 2) 37. 5] 40.8) 21.4] 31.4) 36 + | 
SE a ae ae ee ee Pound-.._-- 5.4) 8.4) 9.4) 9.4) 8.2) 8.9) 8.9) 5.5) 8.9) 9.5) 95 
EE Ee ee ee Pe ae o....-..| 8.3] 4.6) 6.0] 6.0) 4.6) 6.0] 6.0) 3.0) 4.2) 5.7) 5.7 
ee eee See ie BO ss nid 2.0) 4.5 5.1) 5. 5. 6.5, 6.6) 2.2) 4.0) 4.8) 4.8 
Semen eete fk he eke Bisecnnt ti 9.1) 9.3] 9.4) 8.3) 9.5) 9. 6)_.._- 8.3} 8.9) 8.9 
eae Ss a a 8 oz. pkg-_-..|_.-_- 9.6) 10.9) 11.1) 9.5 “10. 6] 10. 7|__-_- 8.8} 10. 2/ 10.3 
Wheat cereal... 28 on. pkg___|._-_- 25. 3] 25. 5| 25. 6] 24.0) 24.3] 24.3)____- 2.6) 2.6 2.8 
a eS aes Pound --.__-- _.---}| 2.4} QW. 6 20. 7} 19. 2) 22. 5} 22.3)_.._- 20. 8} 21.7} 21.7 
Se. Oe) a a aes roe do_______} 10. Of 11. 4} 12. 6) 12.7 9. 9) 11. 2} 11. 8.3} 9.3) 10. 2! 10.3 
Beans, navy...............-.-}....- ae Re 10.1) 11.1) 11.4} 9.4} 20.1) 10.0)____- 8.2) 9.0) 9.1 
ae, «ae RE AS SSE ce SRS 2.1; 3.9) 3.1) 4.2] 2.8) 1.2) 2.5) 1.7) 3.2 * 3.7 
RE ee ae Tg SPs a __ oe Fe 7.3) 8.6) 9.2) 8.1) 9.1 ad bdb.d 5.7) 7.3) 9.5 
RAT Se es Be Sa oe Se ee IE 4.6) 5.7) 5.3) 7.0) 5.9) 6.8)__-_- 5.1) 5.1) 5.0 
Beans, haked___..-...__.._._- No. 2 can___}____. 11. 1} 10. = 11. 2 11.1) 11.0)_.-_- 11. 3} 11.1) 11.0 
eS aS ee eS ee 14. 7} 16.1} 16.3} 17. 1] 17. 6) 17. 9)_.-_- 15. 7} 17.0) 17 
| TE RSS ES SS Ee aE es Fe 19. 7} 20. 9} 20.7} 19.3} 19.6] 19.3)_.-_- 17.3} 17.0) 16 
Tomatoes, canned ........_._.|__-.- ae ae 11. 8| 12. 5} 12. 7] 13. 6} 15.0} 14.0)____- 13. 4| 13.4} 13.4 
Sugar, granulated___.________. Pound. _.._- 5.0) 8.1) 6.3) 6.3 oa 6.4) 6.4) 5.0] 8.2) 7.3) 7.2 
ee. Je DD Le @o.c.: 56. 0} 81. 8} 86. 6} 87. 8} 63. 6] 68. 7) 66. 6) 55. 0} 69.3) 70.0) 71.0 
| Fae Eee a a SE oe oe deij.....d 26. 8) 40. 7| 49. 5} 49. 9) 37. 7] 50.4] 50.0) 24.3) 41.3) 48.8) 47.8) 
EL a a ee (ee, BS ee 19.9} 18.9) 19.3) 18.3) 18.8) 19.1,___- ad 19. 5} 19.7) 
ET EE EEN BOicccssdodsed 15.0) 13. 7] 13. 9} 14. 2} 13. 9) 14.1)_..-_- 15. 4| 14. 5) 14.6 
a Se ee Dosen.......4052.. | 37. 7] 37. 7} 37. 7| 39. 6} 41.9) 41. 7)____- 81. 4} 34. 2) 35.4) 
SOE ISR CRIS SENSE ARE aE RI ("GRIER SIS 42.1) 58. 5) 62.1) 41.8) 53.5 &. 8 a 42.9) 51. 2) 56.5 
1 No. 24% can. 2Per pound. 
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TaBLe 5,—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD [y 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued ° 







































































| Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington, D. c. 
t | 7 nove ap Sgn | ‘ art mts “A 7 ti, 
Article Unit | June 15— | May | June | June | May | June | June 15— May|June 
|. on 38, bead Gy: F238, 2 SR Ee is. | is 
1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 1925 | 1995 
1913 1924 (1913 1924 7 
| 
| 
| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. } Cts.) Cts.| Cts.\ Cs 
Sirloin steak ---......--. Pound --.--- (23.8 | 32.3 | 34.0 | 33.6 | 36.1 | 35.3 | 34.9 |27. 5 45.7 [44.9 | 45.6 
Round steak ---.-.-.---- ---.- do____../21.5 | 27.5 | 29.2 | 29.3 | 35.5 | 35.1 | 34. 5 [23.9 (38. 8 /38.9 | 39 | 
RPO POM... sss see do___.../20.0 | 26.3 | 27.2 | 26.6 | 23.3 | 24.8 | 23.9 [21.6 /35. 4 [34.3 | 34.9 
meee WOOSe. oo. 5 tS LL do___...|16.8 | 17.6 | 18.8 | 18.7 | 21.0 | 21.0 | 20.7 [17.9 |24.9 |23. 2 | 23 » 
Pie Weel. gi Lh Goss lou 13.0 | 13.5 | 14.5 | 14.5 | 12.8 | 13.1 | 13.2 {12.1 [12.5 112.9 | 105 
Petwerens. os. 02 be do___.../24.2 | 30.1 | 38.7 | 39.0 | 26.9 | 33.0 | 33. 6 {20.9 |33.6 /40.1 | 40.9 
Deon iced... ss. ole do___.../31.7 | 44.6 | 54.5 | 54.2 | 38.1 | 46.1 | 47. 4 /26.8 /32. 2 |44.9 | 47.9 
OO Ee ee ee do.___../30.8 | 50.0 | 57.7 | 57.3 | 44.2 | 52.7 | 51.0 |30. 0 (52. 5 [58.6 | 59.4 
Lamb, leg of. _.-_.-.._-- }.-.--do-_..../20.8 | 34.0 | 35.8 | 35.0 | 45.4 | 38.8 | 39.0 |20. 9 /43. 5 143.5 | 41.6 
RR aE er Se pe wedba do-_-_- ---|24. 3 | 32.5 | 34.7 | 34.7 | 32.2 | 36.1 | 35. 4 [22.6 [39.4 /40.3 | 39.9 
Salmon, canned, red_-_-|____- Goi. ci lt: | 30.3 | 32.1 | 32.4 | 33.8 | 33.4 | 33.7 |____. 27. 4 |28.4 | 29. 
Sh Ry cee | Quart__...- } 8.5 | 11.5} 12.0) 12.0) 12.5 | 12.5 | 12.5 | 8.0 [14.0 14.0 | 14.0 
Milk, evaporated - - ___-_- | 15-1602. can_|____- | 10.3 | 10.4 | 10.4} 12.4] 11.6) 11.8 |... 12.1 [11.6 | 11.7 
St Se RE a | Pound. _.._. 35.0 | 46.5 | 49.0} 49.4 | 47.5 | 50.0 | 51.1 (87.4 (51.5 155.1 | 55.4 
Oleomargarine - - -___---- ae Seiki 22 | Med OR 0 Bod Ls. 30.4 | 31.0 | 31.2 |... . 2 130.8 | 30,8 
} 
Nut margarine_-_.._.._-- _—= do. ....|.....| 29.6 | 29.8 | 20.8) 29.2 | 29.3 | 29.5 |_.__- | . 6 |28.7 | 28.8 
2; RE PS eae | Ser ae ees iis 121.7 | 34.6 | 34.3 | 34.5 | 36.3 | 36.5 | 35.9 122.8 36.7 |39.5 | 39.1 
7° CORRS Oe Bin dost.-5 117.7 '| 18.1 | 23.9) 24.0) 17.1 | 22.4] 22.9 |14.8 |16.3 [21.3 | 22.6 
Vegetablelard substitute.) ___ doi fia oes 27.6 | 29.3 | 20.2 | 28.0 | 28.2] 28.4}... 24.9 |24.9 | 25.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...._- Dozen_.....- (28.5 | 34.7 | 36.8 | 41.7 | 30.2 | 35.3 | 36.7 25.6 [37.6 (38.8 44.0 
Mn 5 se - 02-5 -- es Pound...... 15.5] 98/103] 99 /102/103/103/57/9.0/82 81 
BER fh nando onhahiondhed | cited QO0s-2-<% (2.9) 43) 60) 57) 47) 62) 62/3.8/48/64) 6.5 
Oormmeal.. .........s-d)eas-4 G6... 2.2 13.1) 42) 56) 5.5) 49) 56) 65/25/43/5.4) 53 
Rolled oats............-. meer G0... 5. js te Rte 8.9); 91; 90/108) 10.3)10.31...--19.319.5) 9.5 
Corn figkess..........<.. 8-02 pkg...) inde 11.6 | 12.1] 12.0 | 10.1 | 11.9] 11.9 ler->- 9.4 110.6 10.8 
Wheat cereal_........_-- 28-0z. pkg-__-_|_.-_- 25.0 | 26.5 | 26.7 | 25.3 | 26.2 | 26.2 |____- 23.6 123.8 24.1 
Moacerdnl . 2.22. ...-220.5 Pound. see as 8 18.1 | 18.3 | 18.3} 19.6 | 20.1 | 20.1 |._..- 21.2 (23.2 | 23.7 
RS ee SS ee ee, do.__._.| 7.7} 11.9 | 12.3 | 12.4 | 10.3 | 10.6 | 10.8 | 9.6 (10.2 j11.5 | 11.8 
Beans, flavy............- fe? Ri Gove  Diicl 10.4 )11.3/ 11.3} 8.9) 97) 97 j.L-- 9.0/9.7) 9.6 
Potatoes... 22. .5.20.5-% b cde do... .-- fa] 42) 35) 45) 32) 23) 3241.9/3.5)3.6, 4.3 
IN ses tancidica nin idk aa ti ae aia we eS 5.1 8.5; 9.3) 8.6] 10.1 | 11.6 |_._-- 7.7 19.0) 10.1 
CR oo ck GO: . co alos 7.0) 7.5) 63) 66] 58) 68 ij... §.5 15.8) 6.4 
Beans, baked. --.......-- No, 2 can. ..|_.--- 14.9 | 14.4] 14.4 | 12.7 | 11.5 | 11.8 |___-- 11.3 {10.9 | 10.8 
Corn, canned -__.___- Si Si vy: B6 snc dahenwcs 18.0 | 19.8 | 19.7 | 14.9 | 18.3 | 18.9 |.___ 14.7 |16.7 | 17.1 
Peas, canned..........-.|...-. 7 lcchat ‘pnt 20.5 | 20.8 | 20.8 | 17.7 | 18.6 | 18.6 |____. 16.5 {16.9 | 17.7 
Tomatoes, canned__..___}....- a6. ui Ais 116. 1, 218.5 [118.5 | 14.6 | 15.3 | 15.3 }._--- 11.2 |12.2 | 12.4 
Sugar, granulated _____- Pound --__--- 6.9} 9:3] 7.7] 7.6) 93) 7.8) 7.8149] 7.7] 7.0] 7.0 
¢ |  E S ER a) a do___...|50.0 | 75.0 | 80.0:-| 79.5 | 74.2 | 77.7 | 78.0 157. 5 |77. 5 (82. 2 | 87.4 
Coe os Se ee do....../28.0 | 44.3 | 52.0 | 51.5 | 41.5 | 53.3 | 52,9 (28.8 [37.6 47.1 | 46.5 
PRRs, - = va. i. un the ced Q6; . sa deen an 14.3 | 14.6} 15.1 | 17.9 | 17.3 | 16.6 |____- 19.9 {18.4 | 18.2 
Ria, Es nice a nisn a dn ntiatine a _— Nipagta 37 sctsty. 15.5 | 14.5 | 14.4 | 16.6 | 14.9) 15.3 |____- 15. 0 {13.5 | 13.9 
meeenes.. cos. ....- 35-3 Dosen ..<..<s)<.--- 215.0 (213.9 (713.8 | 28.6 |210.2 | 28.4 |... 35. 8 137.7 | 34.7 
CR. 63.5.5 ne tind p42 eae PEE PP 43.6 | 53.9 | 57.9 | 43.2 | 53.8 | 66.2 |__._. 46.7 |60.0 | 69.7 
1 No. 214 can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in June, 1925, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in June, 1924, and in May, 1925. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.° 





5 For list of articles, see note 6, p. 17. 


¢ The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the MontHLY Lasor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LAsoR 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
= reporting cities. For the month of June, 99.4 per cent of all the 
C, frms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
— following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 45 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
> Butte, Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 


Cts, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 
39.1 City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
23 8 Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, New Orleans, New 
12.5 York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Port- 
10.9 land, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
50.4 Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 

fis The following summary shows the promptness with which the 


merchants responded in June, 1925: 


‘ RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JUNE, 1925 





9.4 ——e 
















































































Geographical division 
28.8 
£2. 6 North South North South | wost 
=e Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central estern 
8.1 “—— nis 
6.5 Percentage of reports received -__-.......-- 99. 4 99 100 100 99. 5 99 
5.3 Number of cities in each section from 
9.5 which every report was received___....-- 45 12 8 14 | 7 4 
10.8 j | 
24.1 
23.7 Taste 6.—-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1925, COM- 
11.8 PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1924, MAY, 1925, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN 
re THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
10.1 “yer | “sya 
6.4 Percentage increase, June, | Percentage increase, June, 
fp 1925, compared with— 1925, com pared with— 
177 City | City 
12.4 June, May, | June May. 
7.0 1913 1924 1925 | 1913 1924" 1925" 
87.4 
y 6, ° 
= Atlanta...-c-o-ccee 56.1 10.1 2.3 | Minneapolis__....- 52. 0 7.7 1.6 
18, 2 Baltimore... ....... 63. 4 9.6 0.9 || Mobile___....._.---}---- 13.0 2.6 
13.9 Birmingham ___.___ 63. 3 13.4 2.1 || Newark........____ 47.0 6.4 1.4 
34,7 Boston... _.. us... 51.1 4.8 1.3 || New Haven.._____- 50, 4 6.2 3.3 
69. 7 Bridgeport_........ ONS SESE 5.7 2.4 || New Orleans....... 51.8 10. 6 1.7 
— Dalle. 57.1 9.0 3.1 || New York_____._.- 55. 4 5.6 1.1 
Sh. a 8.3 rE Ee O°" SRR sate ee 11.2 2.9 
Charleston, 8. C__. 56. 4 8.7 1.2 || Omaha_...........- 54.7 10. 1 3.1 
Chicago... -......... 65. 6 9.2 34. (SSR Ryemaes 9.6 1.7 
Cincinnati_.....__. 56. 6 10.5 3.3 || Philadelphia_. _._- 58. 2 8, 7° 3.0 
ase Cleveland.......... 57.6 12.2 4.4 || Pittsbuggh.-______- 57.5 7.9 2.9 
ov Columbus..0) 20.01.2502... 7.7 3.5 || Portland, Me.__.__j____..___- 5.7 1.8 
the Dallas... cbsic 2. 54.2 8.5 0.7 || Portland, Oreg_____ 42.0 8.9 2.1 
OF Denver... Aisi. - 44.2 9.5 4.6 || Providence._._____- 51.5 5.2 1.7 
20. Deeb iscih acusi 65. 6 10.4 4.5 || Richmond_.______- 63. 6 10.0 2.6 
the Fall River__..°.._- 47.4 4.9 2.0 ||. Rochester_.........|_......__- 8.9 3.6 
all Houston __. 1. OO EER Bele 14.7 1.9 || St. Louis__._______- 58. 0 10, 1 2.5 
Ca Indianapolis... ___- 49.7 8.7 > 5 EO” SABRE Raat oe 7.1 1.5 
sed Jacksonville. ____._ 47.3 9.0 1.8 || Salt Lake City.___- 43.9 15.3 4.1 
Kansas City....._- 53.4 10,0 2.7 || San Francisco... __- 54.1 9.4 2.0 
on Little Rock........ 46.5 10.6 1.4 || Savannah........._|....._._.. 12.0 1.5 
Los Angeles__._____ 47.1 7.3 1.6 || Scranton....._____- 59. 6 il. 3.8 
a Louisville. 220.222. 52.9 13.9 2.6 || Seattle... 49.5 8.0 1.9 
Menmigecn| ai | io] xo/ Wellman cao] 88] 8 
ie fess *) ee ee we ewe as * — i. . 
y are Milwaukee.__....._. 55. 4 6.5 3.3 — 
ures a 
A BOR 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States* 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal oy 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, June 15, 1924, and May 1; 
and June 15, 1925, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for coal arp 
secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are 
received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thosp 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ay 
extra handling is necessary. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1924, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 4), 
1925 





———— SS a aoe ——— — ee - ——— _ — 





























1913 | 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal et PS —_-—_—_ 
Jan.15 | July 15 June 15 May 15 June | 
| 
Tnited States: | 
Pensylvania anthracite— 
| BRC < RE ae eee 2” $7. 99 $7. 48 $15. 06 $14. 98 $15, 05 
ON EO aan 8.15 7. 68 15. 00 14. 78 14, 84 
RE EA TELNET BS 5. 48 5. 39 8. 84 8. 63 8. 61 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
I cn 5. 88 4.83 7. 21 6. 67 6, 67 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ER ESS an a 17,70 17,24 115, 50 115. 50 115.7 
SE eS of 17,93 ; 17,49 115, 25 115. 00 145 
I SOS) Went 2 cols... noc cbabiebenscndioee | Bepeere ity, 7.45 7. 45 17 
Birmingham, Ala. 
| EE AS EE AT ed 4. 22 4, 01 7. 43 6. 73 6, 82 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SE Sel eae’ a 8, 25 7. 50 15. 50 15. 75 15.75 
Chestnut _____ “anc eeeRiess. Sine Semen eee 8. 25 7. 75 15. 50 15. 50 15. 0 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| IS Hh et SIPC NS Re Cee ee 15. 00 15, 00 15.0 
RE Fe eee SE LY ee ee ee 15. 00 15. 00 15. 0 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aie hy in eee I laBiabalt tap 3 "ears Sart 6. 75 6. 54 13. 39 13. 39 13, 8 
Se, ts ee, 2 le ee 6. 99 6. 80 13: 35 13, 02 13,14 

Butte, Mont.: 
RE ae aeh Siege alee oe! ik EES il ME ae ogi 10. 80 10. 83 10,8 
Charleston, 8S. C.: , 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Nh pels 1 eRe EE Ce ae es 3 18. 17.75 117.00 117, 00 1 17,0 

00. Ee SS a 18, 50 18.00 117.10 117,10 | 1 17,10 

Dituwieeus._.....\....--....--.. sou 16. 75 1 6.75 11. 00 11.00 | 11.) 
Chicago, Il1.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

BESS Se RS apeaen oe 8. 00 7. 80 16. 25 16. 10 16. 30 
RE Tel ES eg Ree TR 8, 25 8. 05 16. 25 - 15, 98 16. 1 
HAAR Sr A SIRS EE AEE 4. 97 4. 65 7.85 8. 06 8.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituseous.........----oecoc 3. 50 3. 38 6. 50 6. 5) 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 1, 
og ee 7. 50 7.25 14. 31 14, 48 14. ¥ 
Gittewt .23o5 i hoi 7.75 7. 50 14. 31 14. 37 14.31 

Diuwiatue.. i dietk.... 2-250. cad 4.14 4.14 7.87 7. 93 7.3 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
ofthe MonTHLy Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, Stl 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1924, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 
1925—C ontinue 





























al on — a a 
LV 15 | 1913 1924 1925 
yf th City, and kind of coal — — 
\y Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
1 are —— } 
d or olumbus, Ohio: 
as ce, a  , SE Ss BE $6. 51 | $5. 99 $6. 04 
Dallas, Tex.: : 
S ar Arkansas anthracite— 
oe iltahesinndetosncacneoapibearohicntucmniditanatedimbions 16. 00 14. 50 15. 13 
those en SSS a Ie SE ae $8. 25 $7. 21 13. 23 11. 22 11. 56 
Denver, Colo.: : 
Sales Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_______.___- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 15. 33 15. 58 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__._._._.____- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 00 15. 58 15. 83 
f the Bituminows..--—-—- see o anne 5, 25 4. 88 8. 86 9. 39 9.61 
troit, Mich.: 
{Ute o Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| use Set aE ES Se: 8. 00 7.45 15. 25 15. 15. 08 
ms I i nscsend cll oli E, menstrmdecouiidhesicuve 8. 25 7. 65 15. 25 15. 08 15. 08 
O not RNs 55.0055 hid odp sodsecnscces 5. 20 5. 20 9.14 8.70 8. 70 
: Fall River, Mass.: 
re an Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SPRL age aed aipaape SF ote on Spe Bal 8. 25 7. 43 15. 33 15. 63 15. 54 
RS AE RES: Baa 8. 25 7.61 15. 33 15. 46 15. 38 
{HOLD Houston, Tex.: 
er hn) i, ily dann acindGngpoemdeibadiingedscadbaedonns 12. 00 10. 83 11.17 
NE 1s, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
= EES SS Say Sas eee ee 8.95 8. 00 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
0 SE SS eee me ee 9.15 8. 25 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
. 5 ko ew cheatin 3. 81 3. 70 6. 74 6. 53 6. 56 
ine | Jacksonville, Fla.: 
nengunhe IE I Fe eeREeRsoR Sy Ae 7. 50 7. 00 13. 00 12. 00 12. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ESE SAE REE OG Seekers ere. ig DeRREE by sabe ee HOD ee, 14, 75 14. 58 13. 50 
$15, 05 EE SE eae Poe aes ORS Se CSR eee 16. 00 15. 94 15. 00 
14. 84 SRG Re ET apes pa «ee 4.39 3. 94 8. 31 8. 07 8. 07 
8. 61 Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
I Ek ss sdhdiasmidailibniadeiteenicdiam imate debdene an 15. 00 Ce «ere 
6, 67 ie ESE EE eee Caer 6. 00 5. 33 10, 00. 10, 30 10, 30 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
ES 8 on ns, Bi cde ceonneebbede 13. 52 12. 50 14, 40 15. 94 15. 13 
115.7 Louisville, Ky.: 
145 SIS. Sin ecibnsinianctimweed coca 4. 20 4. 00 7.18 6.17 6.17 
‘7. Manchester, N. H.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
6, 82 RE bu cue. cc ecwendeibbeds 10. 00 8. 50 17, 42 16. 50 16. 50 
Re re ta a 10. 00 8. 50 16. 67 16. 00 16. 00 

a Memphis, Tenn.: 

15, 75 EL SN Se Sener 24,34 24, 22 7. 93 7.13 6. 85 
15, #) Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SA bn naimdito dip onensyaiibes’ 8. 00 85 16. 50 16. 40 16. 50 

15.00 UI, ica sidn diedduoce ces etinds 8. 25 8. 10 16. 35 16. 25 16. 35 
15. 0 I ch os a at as 6. 25 5. 71 8. 83 9. 08 9. 13 

Minneapolis, Minn.: ‘ 

od, Pennsylvania anthracite— 

13, 48 a ea 9. 25 9.05 |. 17. 80 17. 70 17. 80 
13,14 IED SPREE: 28 pec 9. 50 9. 30 17. 65 17. 55 17. 65 

BE Se AE RSET ta Se 5. 89 5. 79 10. 54 10. 86 10. 87 

10, 83 Mobile, Ala.: 

SRE eee a ce a. ne Aen at 9. 86 9. 00 8. 90 

3} Newark, N. J.: 

117.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
117.10 a a ie ne a 6. 50 6. 25 12. 99 13. 18 13. 50 
11. ee ls 6. 75 6. 50 12. 99 12. 93 13. 00 
New Haven, Conn.: 
» Pennsylvania anthracite— 

16.2 eR: RET 7.50 6. 25 14.75 14. 55 14. 55 
6. CR. cc, 2 ~~ ck ae 7. 50 6. 25 14.75 14.55 14.55 
8.3 New Orleans, La.: 

m I ki ig 26. 06 26.06 10. 07 9. 29 9. 21 

6. New York, N.Y.: 

ennsylvania anthracite— 

42 Si tsacsach<nssscceseedesers 7.07 6. 66 13. 68 14.02 14. 12 
bd Re ela 7.14 6. 80 13. 63 13. 68 13.78 
we Norfolk, Va.: 

" Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ae cearoaten memrcnee sr anereme od ae 4 
TT ESSE WO Te ee! LES E 1 
r ne , SORTS CRORE EO) TIGA he SEES tis 8. 22 8. 57 8. 52 
onthly. 


* Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1924, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15 
1925—Continued , 
































1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal } aa a _ 
| Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
EET URS FERRIES US gt $6. 63 $6. 13 $9. 72 $9. 50 $9. 50 
Peoria, Il.: , 
TIER, RTECS REP RRR EE APRS. Behe = 6. 31 6. 44 6.37 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
etl EES .= RSF CRS I. 17.16 16. 89 115. 04 1 14, 57 114.6) 
STEP CE PEE LD Bet 17.38 17,14 114. 89 114,11 114.44 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eh REI SSM oF 7. 94 17.38 1 16. 00 14, 38 14, 63 
IRS Sl ges AIRES os OS 18. 00 17.44 1 16. 00 14. 38 14, 63 
Ee es eae a Se ae 3. 16 33.18 7. 06 6.72 6. 69 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OT a bE Cg Ee AS RS Se gee 16. 08 16. 08 16. 08 
|. Mishap ttl TR SEES SEER GO) dO ee ee RR eS 16. 08 16. 08 16, 08 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
| EE TE Bilis S. 9. 79 9. 66 12, 21 13. 23 | 12. 96 
Providence, R. L.: | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a | 48, 25 ‘7.50 415. 50 $15.75} 415.75 
|” GAS Peg: t RD oS aS 48, 25 47.75 415. 50 4 15. 50 415,50 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sata SARIS Coe 5 a AR TAR 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 15. 13 15.13 
ss inn. Anke ohh ec aiding atom 8. 00 7. 25 15. 50 15. 13 15.13 
SEE ES, Pe ee Bh 5. 50 4. 94 8. 90 8. 00 8. 00 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESR eee Me ey Son ee ee eee 13. 95 13. 99 14, 20 
EE SG SEY SES RE: TPE UE Sao 13. 85 13. 67 13. 85 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RNID trunsinich tanned Siswieelewbiina com 8. 44 7.74 16. 13 16. 20 16. 20 
REE ee Te 8. 68 7.99 16. 38 15. 95 15. 95 
SG EC le Aaa 2 3. 36 3. 04 6. 29 6. 02 6. O1 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
_ yy ° 2 RSG Seb Ce ares 9, 20 9. 05 17. 80 17. 68 17. 80 
oo eeag SER RE I ES 9. 45 9. 30 17. 65 17. 53 17. 65 
incite iwchitetccnicise chutney « 6. 07 6. 04 10. 70 10. 37 11. 20 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
l and 2 mixed.__.....__-- 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 18. 00 18. 25 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__..._._..___-- 11. 00 11. 50 17. 75 18. 00 18. 25 
i eee eccalenncox 5. 64 5. 46 7. 34 8. 41 8. 41 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
SS Se 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
\ MRnecesbcisedigiiaboosnnchaaeeye 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 
ET ES AE 8 LES 12. 00 12. 00 15. 94 16. 39 16, 39 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TE TE Ee, a Ae eae eS ONES oF 517.00 517. 00 517.00 
0 BRIER 2 BAS S RA OT CRE 5 17.00 517. 00 517.0 
I intticndccudpaciccuckamsebalisien) oot scoknwisee 510.78 540. 25 5 10, 25 
Scranton, Pa.: — 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sa inhichbnuetecenesenekivutie 4. 25 4.31 10. 18 10. 28 10. 32 
_ SL eS SG See 4. 50 4. 56 10. 15 10. 20 10. 23 
Seattle, Wash.: 
EE Oe FS ae 6 7, 63 67,70 69. 88 40. 15 69, 81 
Springfield, 111. : 
Bit SIRES S55 GRRE eee om eae Ee 4.40 4. 35 4, 38 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE ES eS 17, 50 17,38 115. 33 115.11 115,27 
CEG 2. << cdoeidniekdductied oe 17,65 17,53 115.01 1 14. 57 1 14,75 
RI Ss a Sal TE pies ieee 8. 56 18, 48 1 8.49 











1 Per ton of 2,240 ds. 

3 Per 25-bushellot (1,900 ipo gS 

‘ Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the cellar. 

$ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. ‘This 
additional charge has been includedin the above prices. 

6 Pricesin Zone A. The cartage chargesin Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; April, 
1924, and March and April, 1925, $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 
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The following table shows for the United States both average anq 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stoya 
and chestnut sizes, and bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1923, and fer each month of 1924 and January to June, 1995 
An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each mont} 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative price. 

The trend in the retail prices of coal since 1916 is shown in the 
chart on page 39. 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPEC IFIgp 
DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1925 





——. 























Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminous 
Sat Mb nets ol 
| . 
Year and month Stove Chestaat 
Average | Relative 
| Average | Relative | Average | Relative paaee Price 
|  priee price price |. price 
1913— 
Average for year --_---..--- } $7. 73 100. 0 $7.91 100. 0 $5. 43 
I Dis. he do he hook o den oie 7. 99 108. 4 8.15 | 103. 0 5, 48 
ae EE ae ae ae ik ae a | 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 | 97.0 5. 39 
1914— i | 
Jemmeg: 7. 80 | 100. 9 8. 00 | 101. 0 5. 97 
FOTF celta ectugodss hcopuue 7. 60 98.3 7. 73 | 98.3 5. 46 | 
1915— | | 
a) ES EE OS NE CS a 7. 83 | 101.4 7. 99 | 101.0 5. 71 | 
Peas SAS SS 7. 54 | 97.6 7. 73 | 97.7 5.44 | 
1916— | 
January... jeicscaqccevissi } 7.93 102. 7 8.13 | 102.7 5. 69 | 
SED kiheinwdadehedeshednacaln 8.12 105, 2 8. 28 | 104, 6 5. 52 | 
1917— j } 
Ga... ..£.3-4-4--$-4--+ 9. 29 | 120. 2 9. 40 | 118.8 6. 96 
po alae TPS eek Se fae sane oa tage 9. 08 117.5 9.16 | 115. 7 | 7. 21 | 
1918— | 
January... 27.3-3--5- 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 | 126. 7 | 7. 68 | 
EP ai ee ae oe case me ram 9. 96 128.9 10. 07 | 127.3 | 7.92 | 
1919— | 
Janene i ry 11. 51 149.0 11. 61 | 146, 7 | 7.90 
DUG onatinn Jobwteuwdwubt tsceede ' 12.14 157. 2 12. 17 | 153, 8 | 8. 10 | 
1920— | 
PS 5 Ae ee ae a Me a 12. 59 162.9 12. 77 | 161.3 8. 31 | 
SUL... cin... ecdcd--3 <> 14. 28 184.9 14. 33 18L, 1 10. 55 | 
1921— 
pc dy oh SS ae eS 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 | 
Dm TG sa pap me yey ge apa 14. 90 192.8 14. 95 | 188, 9 10, 47 | 
1922— 
Jonesy «.. 1-458 == 14. 98 193. 9 15. 02 189, 8 9. 89 | 
me, TRE ip ge Set See 14, 87 192, 4 14. 92 188, 5 9. 49 | 
1923— 
Jautees.....4-4-4-2..3. 1... 15. 43 199. 7 15. 46 195.3 11. 18 
WEE ohhh, 220 ~~ duhadocdinchaaionahs 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190, 1 10. 04 
1924— } 
Janeane, . 2-3-2 15. 77 204. 1 15. 76 199. 1 9. 75 | 
VOROURTY q. <iccodoupsicciwet 15. 73 203. 5 15. 71 198. 5 9. 80 
blll pag mips ae eae gag 15. 72 2038. 5 15. 70 198. 4 9. 53 
ye en HR AS RE RR SA 15. 10 195. 4 15. 04 190. 1 9. 11 
ferret 15. 04 194. 6 14. 96 189. 1 8. 88 
ae ae ie ape ay aie GAS 5 15. 06 195. 0 15. 00 189. 5 8. 84 
TUS ematuiihtn cpttentctbicg= sk 15. 24 197. 2 15. 10 190.7 8. 94 
AS 15. 20 196. 7° 15. 13 191.1 8. 63 
September - -....-......... 15. 36 198. 8 15. 28 193. 0 8. 88 
Octener.... 222 15. 45 199. 9 15. 35 193. 9 9. 20 
November -_-----. 2-2 15. 46 200. 1 15. 36 194.1 9. 30 
December... 5-4 osc bee. 15. 46 200. 1 15. 37 194. 2 9. 28 
1925— 
Ps Mie > oe ee ee SS 15. 45 200. 0 15. 37 194. 2 9. 24 
Febraary . 26... 335.4. -) 15. 43 199. 7 15. 34 193.9 9. 36 
arely. ... Soe Lt 15. 41 199. 4 15. 32 193. 6 9. 16 
PGE i. {ce btbedeebedxctxsh 15. 02 194, 4 14. 83 187.4 8. 75 
OF: sk. aaa cc wa 14. 98 193. 8 14. 78 186, 8 8. 63 
SUD. Se ak 15. 05 194.8 14. 84 187.5 8. 61 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States ° 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
T 1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

as have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 
For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manu- 
factured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 


. the charge for service. 7 


NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, IN 
, SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO JUNE, 1925, BY CITIES 




































































































[FIFE 
D Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |May)Mar.|Mar. Mar. |June|Sept.| Dec. |June 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1915} 1916} 1917 | 1918} 1919| 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 
es Atlanta-...------ $1. OOS. oo's1. cols. ool. o'st. oolst 15/$1. 15/$1. 90 $1. 65/$1. 65/$1. 55/$1. 55/$1. 55/$1. 55\$1. 55 
Baltimore-.-2.--- OF. co ‘ee 75, .75| .92) .92| .85) .85| .85i .85) .85 
Birmingham --- -- 1.00) .95| .95) .95| .95 . 95} .88) .88) .80) . ; . 80) .80) .80 
lative Boston...---&-=- 82} .82} .80) .80) .80 1.07} 1.42) 1.34| 1. 25) 1.20] 1.20) 1. 20) 1.20) 1.18 
tig Bridgeport......- 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1 1. 10) 14.30} 1. 60} 1. 50} 1,50) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 
aad 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) 1 FoF SRS ae Gee: oa A 
SS eed 1. 50} 1. 50} 1. 50) ae 1. 50; 1 1. 50} 2. 10) 2, 10) 2. 10) 2. 10) 2.10) 2.10) 2.10) 2.10 
Charleston. ..-.-- 1. 10} 1. 10) 1.10} 1. 10} 1.00) 1 1. 25} 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55] 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 
Chicago..---.---- 80f . .80} . 80). 90} 1. 29) 1, 20} 1.20) 4.47) 1.17) 1.17) 1.17) 1.17 
Cleveland......-- 80, .80; .80| .80| .80, .80; .80! . 80) 1.25) 1.25] 1. 25) 1. 25) 1.25 
Denver. ..-.82... 85 .80; .80 a . .95| .95| .95| .95) .93) .95' .95) .95) .95 
Detroit....-----. 75). 75) . 75) -. -79) 85 .79f .79) .79)2.7 pcan S «28 
Fall River..----- 80) 80) . 80) .80) 1.05) 4.25) 1. 15} 1.15) 1.25) 1.15) 1. 15) 1.15) 1.15 
Houston. .-...... 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00} 1. 1. 09) 109) 1. 09} 1.09! 1. 09! 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.05 
Indianapolis... -- 65} . 55} 55). "60 . 90} 90} 91.20/91. 15] 21.15) 91.10! *1,10)1. 10 
Jacksonville... -- 1.15} 1.15} 1.15) 1. 1. 50, 1.75, 1.75) 1.65) 2.40) 2.40) 2. 2. 40) 2. 40 
Manchester -....-. 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1. L. 10: 41.50; 41.40} 41.40) 1. 30) £1.30) 41.30) 41.30 41.30 
Memphis. . .c--. 1. 00} 1.00} 1. 00} 1. 11.10 1.35! 1.35] 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1. 20 1. 20, 1.20 
Milwaukee..._.-- .75} . 75}. 75) .90) . .98, .95) . .95| .95) .95 
Minneapolis. - . .- . 80 7 2 95] 1.28) 1.62} 1.03) 1.00) 1.01) .98) .98) . 95 
ba 1. 10} 1.10} 1.10) 1. 1.38] 1.80} 1.80] 1.80 1.80! 1.80! 1.80] 1.80 1.80 
Newark.........- 90) . -90} . 1. 15| 1.40} 1.40} 1.25] 1.25] 1.20] 1.20) 1.20) 1.20 
New Haven_...-- 90}. . 90) 1, 1. 10; 14.20) 14.10) 1.45) 1.45} 1.45, 1.45) 1.45) 1.40 
New Orleans. __- 1. 00} 1.00} 1. 00} 1. 1.30, 1.30) 1.45] 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 1.30 
New York. -...-- 83} . 83} .83) . - 87} 51.36, $1.28) 61.21) 1.23) 1.23) 1. 23 al 1. 23 
Norfolk. ........- 1. 00} 1.00} 1. 00) 1. 1. 60) 1. 40) 1.45) 1.40) 1.40; 1.40) 1.40 1.40) 1.40 
I i eit ais 1. 15} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 1. 25} 1. 53) 1.40} 1.35) 1 35) 1,35} 1.35) 1.35] 1.25 
eee -90} . 85). 85! 1. 20) 1. 201 1. 20) 1.20} 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20 
Philadelphia... 1. 00} 1. 00! 1.00} 1.00. 1. 1. 00) 1.00! 1.00] 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00! 1.00 
Pittsburgh. _._._- 1 1. 00) 1. 00! 1.00] 1. 00! 1.00) 1. 00}__.__|__.__}_---_}----_]-----[----- fe |----- 

| 
Portland, Me.._.| 1.10} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1. 1. 40} 1.85) 1. 75} 1. 55} 1.55 Les 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55 
Portland, Oreg.._| . -95} .95) . : 4 . 95] 1.67) 1. 50} 1. 43} 2.43) 1.43) 1.43) 1.43, 1.43 
Providence...... 85). 85 1. 1. 30} 11.25) 11.25} 11.10} 11.05} 11.05, 11.05) 11.05 11.00 
Richmond. ....- .90| .90 ; 1. OO} 1.30! 1.30) 1.30} 4.30} 1.30; 1.30) 1.30 1.30 
Rochester_......- 95}. 95) 951 71.05) 1. 108 1. 05} 1.00} 1.00! 1.00} 1.00) 1.00 
Riewdelk...... j . 80} . 80 7 85) 1,05) 1.05! 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 
So ee eee .95| . 90} . 90) : . 85) 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. J .85| .85| .85) .85 
Salt Lake City...) . - 90} .90) ¢}. 30} 41.52) #2.52} 1.52) #1.52) 41.52) 41.52) 41.52) 41.52 
San Franciseo....| .75} .85} .85) 95) 1.05, 1.04 . 92} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.05 
Savannah... 2.-.-. eee 1 1. 60} 1.60) 1.45] 1.45) 1.45) 1.45] 1.45) 1.45 
Seranton._....... i 95) . 98 1.1 1. 30} 1. 70) 1. 70} 1.60} 1. 50) 1. 50) 1. 50) 1.50) 1.50 
pr ROS 1, 00) 1. 00} 1. 00] 1.00; 1.00) 1. 25 1. 55} 1. 55! 1. 55] 1.55) 1. 55) 1. 55} 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 
Springfield, Ill. __| 1.00} 1. OO} 1. 00} 1.00) 1 L 1.10) 1.40] 1.40] 1.40) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35 
Washington,D.C.| . ; . 93). ‘ 95} 1. 25} 1. 20} 1,05} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.00 
, | 
Plus 50 cemts per month service charge. 

‘Plus 10 cents per month service charge. Minimum bill $1 to those using 1,200 cubic feet or less per 


month. 
‘The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court and is subject to final decision by 
the same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 
‘Plus 25 cents per month service charge. > 
Pi prices of two companies included in this average have an additional serviee charge of 2/2 cents 
ay. - - ; 
‘The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 244 cents per day. 
7 Plus 40 -month service charge 
* Beginning 1925 the retail prices of gas will be published twice a year in the MonTHLY LABOR 
Revigw, instead of Quarterly as heretofore. 
[287] 
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7, PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD UsE, 
NB IN 8PECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO JUNE 19265, BY OITIE8—Continued i 

























































































Natural gas 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |May)|Mar.|Mar.|Mar./June/Sept.| Dec.|June 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 16, | 16, | 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 
ere 
puffalo....2.----2 $0. 30/80. 30'$0. 30'$0. 30/$0. 30}$0. 30/$0. 35/$0. 35/$0. 35/90. 42}. |---| |_| is 
Cincinnati ---..-- .30} .30| .30/ .30) .30| .35] .35| .35|) .35 "60|80. 5080” 6080, 80/80: 0480. 80180. 78 
Cleveland.......- . 30}. 30} +. 30). 30 30) 30}. 35] .35) .35) 40) .40) 1.45) 1.45] 1.46] 1.45] 1. 45 
Odumbu8 2-5-..54252— 45-2]... 5)... . 30} . 30} 30} .30) .30) .45) .45} .45} .45] .45) .45) . 55 
Dallas... 2 can 45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .68) .68] .68) .68) .68) . . 68) *. 68 
Kansas City, Mo 27| .27| .27| .27) .30) .60) .80} . 80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.85) 1.85) 1.20) 1. 20) 1: 29) 1. 29 
Little Rock. ...-- 40} .40) .40) .40) .40) .40) .45) .45) .45) .45) . 45) 1.55) 1.55) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55 
LeuisvillO...< sie -s . 62; .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65 
Pittsburgh. ...--- 28] .28) .28| .28) .28) .28) .35) .35|) .45) .50) .50} . 53] . 53] % 60) % 60) %. 60 
Manufactured and natural gas, mixed 
Los Angeles.....-|..-.-]_.-.- $0. 68|$0. 68/$0. 68|$0. 68|$0. 75|$0. 75/$0. 75|$0. 76/$0. 68]$0. 68/$0. 68/$0. 68/$0. 68/$0. 68 
ait is" SP NE RI Ws RAS SHIR awti< Sele! hint Stak see 10, 62} . 62} .60} .60| .60| .60 
 : 1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. § Minimum bill $1. 
8 Plus 33 cents per month meter charge. 10 Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities ocabinelt and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, March 15, June 15, 
September 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924, and June 15, 
1925. Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price of 
each year by the price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
but little until 1921. The price in June, 1925, showed an increase 
of 33 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1924, to June, 
1925, there was a decrease of nearly 1 per cent in the price of gas. 


AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1925, 
FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED 


{Average price in April, 1913= 100] 
































Average | Relative Average | Relative 
Date price price Date price price 
pg) | a ae $0. 95 100.0 || June 15, 1922____..-..-.------- $1. 29 135.8 
oS. Se 4 99.0 || Sept. 15, 1922___.............. 1, 27 133. 7 
FY A 4 —— (Nerpentisee qengiepeapers - 93 eR to Eee 1.27 133.7 
pig) Po eee ee ae - 92 06.8 |} Mar. 15, 1923_.-.......-----.- 1. 26 132.6 
pve): OR ee ae . 92 ie bee ae. sooo. -...-.-..-...... 1. 26 132. 6 
BOT; OR Sida lennichenwgood . 95 100. 0 |} Sept. 15, 1923. .........--..-.. 1, 26 132. 6 
ADE EE Bein ce nctnnsiiewo 1. 04 109. 5 |i Dee. 15, 1923___.-_.-..--.------- 1, 28 134.7 
pve.) Re eee ee ae 1. 09 114. 7 |} Mar. 15, 1924_._......-------.- 1, 27 133. 7 
Se © eho 1, 32 139. 0 |} June 15, 1924___-._....-------- 1, 27 133.7 
Sept. TA Ree. dap ck~-~s---0--- 1.31 137. 9 || Sept. 15, 1924___.........--.-. 1.27 133. 7 
nS} “a 1. 30 136. 8 || Dec. 15, 1924___.__.....---.--- 1.27 133.7 
> tae 1. 29 135. 8 |} June 15, 1925__....-......-...- 1. 26 132. 6 
1 Net price, 


Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt 
hour of dactaitity used for household purposes for specified 
months, from 1913 to 1925. For the cities having more than 

one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the sched- 
ule under which most of the residences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been 
obtained.’ Since the demand is determined by a different method in 
each city, the explanation of these methods is given on page 48. 
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Determination of Demand 


JX BUFFALO the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per 
cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and 
powe; 21% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water 
eater, or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of 
the rated capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less 
than 1 horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of 
premises. 

In Chicago, the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt hours: 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 to 
874 watts; the connected load of the average workingman’s home 
being, as a rule, within this range. 

In Cincinnati, the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston, the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection. The first 10 outlets have been rated at 30 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from December, 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined as 
follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 
60 per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 
500 watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small 
fans and heating and cooking appliances. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1925 
A REACTION from the recent downward trend of wholesale 


prices is shown for June by information gathered in represent- 
ative markets by the United States Deperiniaek of Labor 

through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, rose to 
157.4 for June compared with 155.2 for May. 7 

In the group of farm products there were strong price advances 
among cattle, hogs, lambs, hay, onions, potatoes, and wool, which 
more than offset decreases in corn, wheat, rye, and milk. The in- 
crease in this group as a whole was 244 per cent. Foods also moved 
upward, with increases for most hog am ucts, coffee, eggs, and fruits. 
Fuels averaged 214 per cent higher than in May, due to rising prices 
of fuel oil, gasoline, Pennsylvania crude petroleum, and anthracite 
coal. In the proup of miscellaneous commodities the phenomenal 
increase in rubber prices was responsible for a rise of nearly 5 per cent 
in the June level. 
In all other commodity groups prices in June averaged lower than 
in May, ranging from one-tenth of 1 per cent in the case of cloths and 
clothing to approximately 134 per cent in the case of building 
materials. 7 
Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for May and June was collected increases were shown in 118 
instances and decreases in 120 instances. In 166 instances no change 
in price was reported. A preponderance of increases in the heavily 
weighted groups of farm products and foods was responsible for the 
increase in the general price level. 
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Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the — level 
incre over 834 per cent. The greatest increase is shown for the 
group of miscellaneous commodities, in which prices were 24 per 
cent higher than in June, 1924. Farm products averaged 16 per cent 
higher and foods 14% per cent higher than in the correspondin 
month of last year, while small increases were shown for cloths an 
clothing and chemicals and drugs. On the other hand prices in the 
a s Of fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal products, 
building materials, and house-furnishing goods averaged lower than 
in June of last year. 
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Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 


CONPENVING information published in preceding issues of the 

Montaiy Lasor Review,' there is presented herewith a com- 
parison Of wholesale price trends of agricultural and nonagricultural 
commodities during the period from January, 1923, to June, 1925, 
inclusive. These index numbers have been made by combining 
into two groups the weighted prices of all commodities included in 
the bureau’s regular series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, 
all articles originating on American farms have been placed in the 
first group, while all remaining articles have been put in the second. 
The five-year period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the 
base in this presentation. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1925 
e 


{1910-1914 = 100. 0] 























1923 1924 1925 
Year and month > ‘a 
Agri- | adreul- | A8t | agrieny | Age | setiony 
cultural tural cultural ag cultural | toatl 

} 
BS I i EIR I ES a 142.8 | 171.3 144. 2 Jeg RES SOR Sa fi 
tad a ci nnecs eset niet cas deenimtiiva ai ath 141. 3 176. 6 144, 3 163. 7 160. 8 164. 7 
RE RRS IIE 22 a Sy ap 141.9 177. 7 142. 7 166. 3 159. 4 167.3 
; i ila I eee eS a © 144.0 179. 4 139. 7 165. 8 162. 0 165. 4 
Si saan gig arin pb aicsaninate saci 143. 5 180. 4 138. 7 163. 7 155. 4 162.3 
a, orien Soantgunaindduabens ee 142. 4 176. 1 137. 6 161. 8 154. 3 161.3 
ei ee. | ee ed 140. 6 | 172. 4 135. 2 159. 3 156. 9 163. 2 
Bn SE oF ile a SI a Sc ily 8 138, 3 168. 8 141. 1 wee ee ors i sued 
pcos ie ae ey a rp 139. 3 166. 7 146. 6 FO 4 Ehieeety Sere ae 
AE ee a I ES Lae Se 146. 2 166. 9 145. 3 BOR Binks CUB Mere. 
i Sy gk ES SI 2S, SE 146. 7 165. 0 150. 8 8S ee Se eae 
| ae ae 2 eee 146. 4 | 163. 2 150. 5 , i A eee ft ee 
pe ay Con eameeeneL 145, 5 | 162. 0 156. 4 1 Be ie Bi ee 




















Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, April to June, 1925 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in the 
| Montuty Lasor Review a detailed statement of wholesale 
prices, there is presented herewith a list of the more important 
commodities included in the bureau’s compilation of wholesale prices 
together with the latest record of price changes available at the time 
of its preparation. For convenience of comparison with pre-war 
prices, index numbers based on average prices in the year 1913 as 
100 are shown in addition to the absolute money price wherever such 
information can be supplied. Index numbers.for the several groups 
and subgroups also are included in the table. To show more minutely 
the fluctuation in prices, adl index numbers are here published to one 
decimal fraction. Figures are given for April, May, and June, 1925. 


— 


1 See MONTHLY Labor Review for August, 1924, p. 77; February, 1925, pp. 53, 54; May, 1925, p. 65. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1925 






































Index numbers 
Average prices (1913 = 100) 
Commodity ey 
Apr., | May, | June, | Apr., | May, | June, 
1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925° | 1995 
| | 
| SEG 
PARE SUOGU0TE:. 5.60 Si obese e-os- | 168.0) 151.9) 155.4 
ee na ii sehen cde ac ced sub setantatnncscedlier dub colbeprasesiadisedta | 167.2 | 179.7 175.8 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago___........-..--- $0. 875 | $0. 883 | $0.885 | 139.9] 141.1) 141.5 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
es SEER SSE Ere pce = yen ee eer ee 1.082 | 1.137) 1.099) 173.1) 181.8, 175.7 
RP Fae ae eee 1.054 | 1.113; 1.085 | 171.2| 180.8 | 176.2 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago----------- 454 .484 -505 | 120.9) 128.9) 134.5 
mv, Ne. 2. oer busiest, Ciicnmo... .--....--2 2. 1.118 | 1.190} 1.089 175.6) 187.0: 171. 
Wheat, per bushel— | 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago-_-_._.......-------- 1.549 | 1.676 | 1.618 | 169.6 | 183.6) 177.1 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago. ---.........---...---...- 1.701 | 1.892) 1. Se | 172.5) 191.8 | 1840 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City__-...........-.... 1.562 | 1.655) 1.6382 | 1782) 188.8) 1862 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis__._.........--- 1.474; 1.614; 1.589 | 168.7) 184.8] 181.9 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg................-- 1.663 | 1.718 | 1.682; 179.0) 184.91 1811 
EE SE RRS NE So See Se Rae See ne ere | 187.4 | 181.9 139.7 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Cieteeree Meemee oS ies 10. 825 | 10.500 | 11.320 | 121.2) 117.6) 126.8 
a i Mai ap nd ii aa sta 9.988 | 9.656 | 10.500} 117.4] 113.5} 1234 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Re a aR gale "<a ae Ps PRR 12. 575 | 12.181 | 12.700} 150.3) 145.6]! 151.8 
BR b Forre tt sinh altho ce <n ns naogn ds debidinnes 12. 625 | 12.250 | 12.710 | 149.3) 144.9) 150.3 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— | 
ES EE ee aaa 7.919 | 6.531 | 5.625; 169.0; 139.4! 120.0 
Lambs, western, medium to good -__........-.----- 14. 156 | 12.281 | 14.875 | 181.6] 157.6 190.8 
Wethers, fed, good to choice__.........-.----------- 8.844 8.281 | 8.650) 165.4) 154.9) 161.8 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
NN ST i OYE ae Ls See ee ee Ge eee eer . 280 256 248 | 181.7] 166.3 | 160.9 
of? SS Ee ee ae ree Sey . 338 284 - 281; 201.6) 169.5) 167.9 
er Sa NS, Bc on ai i cee ride b ba cankocdoncanlecsacase 159.7 | 156.8 159.5 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York..-| 6.281 | 6.225) 6.365) 157.4] 156.0! 159.5 
P Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago-| 27. 500 | 25. 400 | 26.308 | 166.5) 153.8) 159.3 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
OR a eS ea ee Sree ene . 243 236 .240 | 191.6) 185.4) 189.2 
SRE Be Se EY, Pree ee . 244 234 .242| 190.9) 183.3! 188.9 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin. -_........--- 37. 940 | 38.710 | 36.480 | 174.1) 177.7) 167.4 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
Firsts, western, Boston... ........-.......--------- . 300 318| .318| 119.2] 126.2) 1265 
Sen Sa nang greene nner SE gre tea . 273 296 300 121. 1 131.2} 133.0 
Se I a io in enpantiamoneninpns . 273 289 302; 121.8; 129.1] 135.0 
Candled, New Orleans. ........--...--.-.-.---.--- . 318 331 333; 185.5] 141.4] 121 
ig ak i Meee Pe EAE ge Perret SER LEE ESER LO . 291 . 316 . 328 117.0 127.0} 131.5 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia. --_............-- . 308 . 329 .3855 | 116.7] 124.8] 134.7 
Extra, pullets, San Francisco_........-.......----.- . 291 323 -350 | 108.7) 120.4){ 130.7 
ae a 1, per bushel, Minneapolis...........-- 2.764 | 2.776 | 2.640} 204.9) 205.8) 195.7 
ay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City - -.-.......---.-.---.--- 19. 375 | 19.400 | 17.625 | 136.6] 136.8) 1242 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati__................- 16. 125 | 15.313 | 17.200} 103.5 98.3} 110.4 
GT as ta i 21. 750 | 20.750 | 23.900; 135.7} 129.5) 149.1 
Hides and skins, per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago--_.............-- . 184 183 . 200 97. 6 96.8} 106.0 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York _--_....-....---..-- . 747 725 .741 | 105.1) 102.0] 1041 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chicago__..___- . 116 113 . 118 76. 9 74. 6 74.6 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago__.._- , 142 . 143 . 147 77.4 77.5 79.9 
Hides, packers’, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago - -..-- . 141 . 142 . 137 77.7 78. 6 75.7 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— 
New York State, New York... ----.-.-.---.-----.---- . 204 . 290 .290; 110.3] 1089) 1089 
Pacifies, Portland, Oreg_------ adediasiisiliadest wu . 138 . 130 . 155 80. 0 75. 6 90, 2 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 
CE ot Sethe caccdeimsuupienseat oo asthaniss aaa . 062 . 061 .060 | 144.6] 142.3} 140.2 
Wow © G65 Bids iy. 43a ce me ah oth besi 2 ,077 |~, . 072 .067 | 173.6) 163.4] 1510 
leh, POR a. 5. ain cine tindilli eciiaiiie dine mene wil . 068 . 068 -068 | 158.1) 1681); 1581 
Onions, fresh, yelluw, per 100 pounds, Chicago. -_..-._- 3.281 | 5.670] 6.679 | 2088) 360.6 | 424.8 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va...........-..- . 068 . 068 .067| 191.8{| 101.8] 189.0 
Potatoes— 
White, good to choice, per 100 ds, Chicago-_.._. .988 | 1.620] 2.258 96.5} 168.2) 220.5 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadelphia_| 1.669 | 1.825 () 345.8 | 378. 2 |------- 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
ea ie ania . 062 . 063 . 066 (3) (8) (3) 
OE, Ms 3 i ceicbccdumniiccvcdbsncdhes . 069 . 069 .070 | 135.7 | 136.5) 1387 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— 
Burley, good leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky.?____.__- 24. 500 | 24. 500 | 25.000} 185.6 | 185.6) 189.4 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky_......-.--.--_- 11.128! 9.7071 9.652! 1249: 108.9! 1083 
1 No quotation. 1 Not included in weighted index. 8 No 1913 base price. 
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rae Index numbers 
Average prices (1913=100) 
— Commodity ———__—_—_—___—— DARE AES RI DE \ 
ne, Apr., | May, | June, | Apr., | May, | June, 
25 1925 1925 | 1925 1925 1925 1925 
5.4 FABM PRODUCTS—Continued 
5.8 Other farm products—Continued. 
1.5 Wool— 
Ohio, grease basis, per pound, Boston— 
5.7 Wit Sl no ho phi cdewee $0. 500 | $0.430 $0.450 | 218.9] 188.2] 197.0 
6.2 IN GGL, othe A Min adn sd abn w bn nie dbihelendemwn . 550 . 480 -550 | 230.3] 201.0} 230.3 
4. 5 Half blood - --.--..--.- lhe dent -CUSaboor dit. dhoteoce .550 | .450 -530 | 216.4) 177.0] 208.5 
L1 One-fourth and three-eighths grade___....-..._._. .550 | . 450 .500 | 208.9] 171.0] 189.9 
South American, grease basis, per pound, Boston— 
7.1 Argentine crossbreds, straight quarter blood_-.... .408 | .325! .325}; 19.9 95. 6 95.6 
4.0 Montevideo 50s _ ___. ES eee re eee -491) .405 . 410 138. 7 114.4 115. 8 
6. 2 Territory, scoured, per pound, Boston— 
1.9 Fine and fine medium, staple___.._._....-.-.._-- 1.425 1.268) 1.285! 253.7 | 225.71 2288 
1. 1 OER ae are aa eS eee 1,313 | 1.145; 1.187 | 255.2| 222.7) 231.0 
| r | | { 
9.7 F OODS ee ee | ooo cséack J---2---- | 154.0 | 153.2 156.3 
8, 8 rh tna 48t ec nwm oa deen ess ahegnhotngdans Se rhtengligig™ mapertagmenply pile Aik 157.9 | 150.6 | 151.8 
B 4 Beef, fresh, per pound— | 
Careass, good, native steers, Chicago.-_.........-.-- . 183 . 178 .175 | 140.9) 187.5] 185.1 
1.8 Sides, native, New York ----.....-..----..---..---- . 161 -156  .148 | 128.3) 124.3] 118.2 
0.3 Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New | 
nil alesis oh sent Em Bee Sad 25cS 19. 250 | 19.500 | 19.500} 101.7! 103.0} 103.0 
0.0 Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago-----.-...-.-.-.-- . 282 .256 | .263 | 169.6 | 154.21 158.2 
), 8 Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago -----.-.-...-.---- - 248) .252) .280) 166.4] 169.5} 188.3 
1.8 Mutton, dr ; Tae Peat ae ag Ot | SM ie BS CEE . 154 -158 |) .1382 | 150.0) 153.7} 128.8 
Pork, fresh, per pound— 
0.9 I ibn oh ante 4 iii e spot gansesagse --|’ 268 .251 | .240 | 173.3) 168.91! 161.5 
7.9 Loins, western, New York —...-.----..--.-.<--..-.: . 268 .255 | .255| 175.6} 167.4) 167.4 
Pork, eured— 
9.5 Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York -----| 40.875 | 37. 125 | 40.050 | 181-9) 165.2) 178.2 
9. 5 Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago --_--.-_.......--.- . 221 .213 | .222] 1785} 171.91 179.9 
9.3 Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago. _...-......- . 235 . 221 232 | 1845] 173.7] 1823 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— 
9.2 Hens, heavy, Chicago._.......-..--.---.-.--------- (1) (1) Beet gt eigk 309 182.4 
8.9 Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New York --_-.-..._. .315 | .306| .290/] 172.7! 167.8| 150.0 
7 4 Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago-__...-..._.-- -141} 1148 | 148] 152.0] 159.3] 158.8 
6. 5 a EE EEE Se eeeeees | ae 148.3 | 148.6 | 141.9 
33. 0 Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
35, 0 Boston DE dhawerobnedccduedoepivacdbnnacabidetna . 455 . 428 . 431 143. 4 134. 8 136. 0 
2. 1 EE i. Be tn inn Kamei ignch aap geckos . 428 . 408 .425 | 138.0; 131.3) 136.8 
31.5 SER dno c c= dhcantedshactescccsscabehssese . 400 . 380 . 395 (3) > (3) (3) 
4.7 ESS FE CEES eer 475 . 463 478 | 141.3) 137.6; 142.2 
0.7 New York. Sah tet o~cbaeanowed HaanasSemmenewatee sa 450 . 427 425 139. 5 132. 5 131.1 
5.7 Philadelphia . -. -......-.-...-.. [AE Bn AIS BRS . 456 . 434 434 140.0) 133.2} 133.9 
Nl Rice AA a IIE Sa TD Bono . 440 . 419 . 431 142.4| 135.6)| 139.6 
4. 2 b+ tondnnone neuhennrlemsbeemmnemmtonee . 429 - 431 .479 | 135.3 136.0) 151.0 
10. 4 Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
19, 1 Pe ewIee. CICOMO fo ce es ocr . 229 . 223 .224 | 161.4] 156.9] 157.8 
State, fresh flats, colored, average, New York-~___- . 216 . 201 .215 | 140.1); 130.6) 139.5 
6. 0 California, flats, fancy, San Francisco--..........-- . 232 . 230 .248 | 145.5 | 144.3] 155.3 
4.1 Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
14. 6 Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 
9.9 Toh mes. 1. mem <i perce shame roensane 5.875 | 5.875 | 5.875 125.0 125. 0 125.0 
15.7 Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 
I 1 ie a) 1 ene, hatin wan cb agucdcteues 4.081 | 4.088 | 4.325) 115.5] 115.6] 122.4 
+ OMPrOee 2.2.1. 600.8) one. Loe ah Y eel pulley toe, wes: 155.0 | 158.5 | 162.4 
, Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
0.2 Bread, per pound before baking— 
1.0 Chicago VR SC (Nes OGRE . 075 . 075 . 075 174.5 | 174.5 174.5 
8 1 OS ES a ee Be ee eS . 071 . 071 . 071 199. 7 199. 7 199. 7 
4,8 SS SSS ee Peer & aera eee eee . 075 . 075. . 072 244.9 244.9 237.1 
39 0 eS CSS SR See SE . 070 . 070 . 070 165. 1 165. 1 165. 1 
- ESS RP: Sree oe . 078 . 078 . 078 194. 5 194. 5 194. 5 
0.5 Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York_...--._-- 171 . 168 .158| 111.4) 109.8} 102.9 
, Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York __.-__-._-.. . 202 . 186 -216 | 181.7) 167.4} 193.9 
pains Oopra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York..| . 059 . 059 . 059 56.4 56. 4 56. 4 
) a fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) 
8.7 Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 pounds, 
39, 4 a Se eee 7.750 | 7.500 | 7.500] 115.5| 111.8} 1118 
B3 Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston_____.... 15, 840 | 14.355 | 12.870 | 142.8! 120.4] 116.0 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory...! 2.750! 2.750) 2,750} 188.3) 188.3! 188.3 











1 No quotation. 3’ No 1913 base price. 4 As to score. 
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1925 1925 1925 
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FOODS—Continued | 
Other foods—Continued. 





























Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis____......_- $6. 131 | $6. 638 | $5.920 | 196.3 212.5 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— | 
Winter patents, Kansas City................---..-- 7.850 | 8.215 | 8.381 | 195.7 | 204.8 | 
Winter straights, Kansas City ..-.-.........-.--.--- 7.0388 | 7.215] 7.506 | 182.9} 187.5 
Standard patents, Minneapolis_.................-.-- 8.250 | 8.869] 8.530; 180.0] 193.5 
Second patents, Minneapolis___.-..........-------- 7.950 | 8.519 | 8.285; 179.8) 192.6 
Re ros 10. 187 | 10.340 |} 9.812 | 226.6) 230.0 
Patents, soft winter, og as > nee oe 7.944 8.380] 8.675 | 174.0} 183.5 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis......._.._...----- 7.525 | 7.920] 8. 176.9 | 186.2 
Patents, Toled SE SL ce a eee pers 8.075 | 8.900} 8.681 | 170.9) 188.3 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— 
Peaches, California, ES ea ae 1.800; 1.800; 1.800/ 118.6); 1186 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 2}4s----_--- 2.750 | 2.600} 2.150| 133.9) 126.6 
Fruit, dried, per pound, "New York— 
Apples, evaporated, PN NN as 5 nn ncednene .118 . 123 -1238 | 164.5 70. 6 
Currants, Patras, cleaned LAO A TE AE eS . 108 . 108 .108 | 140.3) 140.3 
Prunes, California, 60-70s..........---------------- ‘073 | .071| .075| 111.4| 108.7 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk. __...............------ . 078 . 073 .072 | 106.8 99. 9 
Fruit, fresh— 
Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago--..........-.-- 6.625 | 6.938 | 7.250] 208.8) 218.6 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York--__---- 3.125 | 3.125} 3.125 | 203.0| 203.6 
Lemons, Oalifornia, choice, per box, Chicago----._- 6.344 | 7.500] 9.075] 109.9) 129.9 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago... -_. 6.406 | 6.844] 7.525] 144.9] 154.8 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York-~----_. 4.098 | 4.248) 4.360) 191.7 | 198.7 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
SERPS GREE ale ARDEP gee Sete oe ie ee ae 2.190 2. 333 2. 216 132, 7 141.3 134 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York_........_|  . 161 . 163 -176 | 145.8] 147.9)| 159 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
White, i IE oe aan nbs Rbbin candies cnvabs ain 2. 190 2. 333 2. 216 136. 8 145.7 134 
Yellow, PION it Shi unc oichennalé= se 3.200 | 3.175] 3.163 | 223.2} 221.4/ 220. 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, = gallon, New York_| .525/ .525] .525| 137.8] 187.8) 137. 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), per 100 

SS OEE EPP eee See 3. 258 3.306 | 3.500} 131.7| 133.6 

leomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, 

Se dca ctw Leet. bh Bosco wick <uinetensdcnend . 245 . 239 . 5 150.8 147.1 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago___.............--- . 129 .119 -12% | 111.6; 102.9 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York_-__........_.-- .1%3 . 130 .142/] 113.2] 119.4 
Rice. (See Farm products.) 

Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), 

Chicago i RI ch cet sotatich wie eat aisha ioe 2.127; 1995] 1.995 | 208.6); 195.6 

Sugar, per pound, New York— 
SPRUE, I nos cs ucdcccntepmusedcnce . 056 . 055 .055 | 131.8] 128.3 
Raw, 96° centrifugal DES IS Sie: SE Bete EE Ge . 045 . 043 .044/] 127.1] 123.1 
Tallow, pfangd nok pound, Chicago---_-._..........-- . 098 . 094 .100} 1225) 118.5 
Een ak ormosa, per pound, New York__-_-._._--- . 350 . 350 .350°|} 141.0] 141.0 
ee canned, per dozen, New York— 
4 a Maryland, (os =~ sya taiidliaan Seen Ge 1.475 | 1.475] 1.475 | 22.5] 232.5 
‘eas, State and western, No. 5_____.....-..2--.---- 1.300 | 1.300} 1.300/ 150.0| 150.0 
pent toan New Jersey, standard, No. 3__.......--- 1.600} 1.500] 1.500| 123.1] 115.4 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products. ) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York.......-.---- .115 .115 .115 85. 4 85. 4 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York_--__- 124 .118 .116 | 203.9) 104.4 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 
een Ss Seti rile a ES 11} .107] .107| 153.2] 146.9 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York. 2.000; 2.000; 2000; 118.5] 118.5 
Peanut, crude, pound, f. o. b. mill_____..._.--+- . 106 . 102 . 099 (5) (3) | 
Soya bean, crude, in F harsehe, per pound, New York. . 129 . 129 -129 | 210.8} 210.5 | 
Vinegar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 
an icanphbihnsndibihnnécbmbelabee ae . 200 . 200 .200| 179.1) 179.1) 
OLOTHS AND ULOTHING._._.....-...-)..------|-- 2 189.9 | 188.4 
Damecae and joes, EE Se SE, Os ee 186.5 | 186.5 
Little t boy’ 8, gun metal, blucher____........_....--- 1.615 | 1.615| 1.615 | 166.5] 166.5 
Child’ uld's, fun 2 metal, polish, high cut, rubber heel__-| 1.663 | 1.663 | 1.663| 181.7] 181.7 
lack, viel, polish, high cut, rubber heel__-| 1.948| 1.948| 1.948| 173.2| 173.2 
Youth's 8, gun metal, blucher................---..--- 1.473 | 1.473 | 1.473| 143.4| 143.4 
Black , calf, blucher ea ew 6.400 | 6.400| 6.400 | 205.6; 205.6 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal_.._._........--...- 5.150} 5.150| 5.150} 1626| 1626 
Black, dress, Goodyear side leather..........- 3.250 3.260' 3.260' 145.3’ 145.3 
8 No 1913 base price. 
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(1913= 100) 
Commodity 
| Apr., | May, | June, | Apr., | May, | June, 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—C ontinued 
ote and shoes, per pair, factory—Continued. 
ooten ’s—Continued. 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher _____._......._- $4. 500 | $4. 500 | $4.500 | 230.2] ° 230.2] 230.2 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal______- 3.600 | 3.600} 3.600 | 223.3] 223.3) 223.3 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf... 5.150] 5.150] 5.150| 1626] 1626] 162.6 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather____________- 3.400 | 3.400} 3.400] 152.0] 152.07] 152.0 
Chocolate elk, blucher_...........-..---...2--.-_- 1.739 | 1.739] 1.739} 122.1 122. 1 122. 1 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt_........-..........- 6.000 | 6.000| 6.000} 209.3| 209.3} 209.3 
Women’s— ‘ 
Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch lace___._______- 4.000 | 4.000 | 4.000 | 147.2] 147.2} 147.2 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace oxford _____.____- 4.150] 4.150] 4.150} 196.9] 1919)| 190.9 
Kid, black, MeKay sewed, lace oxford --____..____- 3.600 | 3.600} 3.600} 241.7] 241.7) 241.7 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed____....--._-_- 3.600 | 3.600 | 3.600 | 261.8) 261.8 261.8 
Cet EE chien cin sckshindccocccecsses Peres SSE 188.7 | 180.4 178.6 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, per 
SE leh ihiiek Done pddaiublor eteblavcit pork poowst .216 | .207| .206| 167.7] 161.0 160.1 
Drillings, brown, ~ yard— 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch________..__-__- . 161 . 158 .157 | 194.3] 191.1 189. 6 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound --_-____-__- . 165 . 165 -165 | 200.5} 200.5 200.5 
Fidnnels, per yard— 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the pound --._-._.._.--_--.-- . 140 . 140 .140 | 191.8; 191.8) 191.8 
Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound ____..._.._-.-- . 190 . 190 .190 | 212.6} 212.6; 212.6 
Ginghams, per yard— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound -- --_-_- . 115 .115 -115 | 176.9} 176.9)! 176.9 
Lancaster, 26}4-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound--_--_- . 131 .131 181 | 211.2} 211.2) 211.2 
Hosiery, pe dozen pairs— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn_--_-_._....-...------- 1.750 | 1.750} 1.750 | 217.5) 217.5) 217.5 
Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam __---- 2.490 | 2.400) 2.400) 135.5} 135.5) 135.5 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce..............----- 1.715 | 1.715| 1.715 | 171.4] 171.4) 171.4 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
pe BRE ESS GR ae eae ee () (}) OOM. cgastiehecpu 3 211.6 
Se Rie ehidns op dbls dsnqodlenbecpdisedecceces . 169 169 .169 | 209.3; 209.3 | 208.5 
Ee alte. oa, Sia db dE 4 dik Ln canes . 152 150 -148 | 189.5] 187.5 | 184.5 
SOE, in cc cedetsccesdhcissssdqednes . 229 229 . 229 | 248.9) 248.9) 248.9 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per yard- . 067 064 .063 | 193.9) 184.9) 182.9 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4 per yard— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound ___.__._____.- .157| .157| .140} 1862] 1862) 166.3 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound_...__.._..__.--.- . 148 148 - 1389 | 201.2) 201.2/ 190.2 
Ware shoals, 4 yards to the pound_______._-__---_-. - 106 102 097 | 172.6) 165.5 | °157.5 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool_-___.......-- . 073 073 .073 | 186.0) 186.0) 186.0 
Underwear— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments___-__- 7.425 | 7.425) 7.425 | 207.6} 207.6) 207.6 
Women’s union suits, carded yarn, per dozen -_-_-_.| 10. 500 | 10.500 | 10.500 | 1731] 173.1) 173.1 
Toe pound— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, cones__--- . 383 . 373 .374 | 173.3) 168.7) 168.9 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1, cones___-- . 420 . 399 .403 | 169.7] 161.1] 162.9 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2_._......-......---- .417 . 400 .387 | 179.5) 172.1) 166.4 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2......_..........--. . 562 550 .528 | 146.8] 143.5) 137.9 
Woolen and worsted goods, factory..____________.-_-|________|_______. .-------| 218.4 | 214.4 | 218.5 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard...-| 1.040] 1.040] 1.040| 224.4] 224.4), 224.4 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ounces, per yard___..._........-. 3.250 | 3.250} 3.250 | 187.4} 187.4) 187.4 
Suiting, per yard— 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce-____.......-...-.- 3.128 | 3.128} 3.128 | 226.3; 226.3); 226.3 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce---____._.-.__- 3.780 | 8.600} 3.600 | 244.7| 233.0) 233.0 
I ot ee 1.530] 1.530] 1.530] 240.2| 246.2/| 240.2 
TE eee: eee 2.475 | 2.475 | 2.475 | 218.9) 218.9) 218.9 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/11}4-ounce, per yard - -__- 1.800 | 1.800; 1.800; 159.0} 159.0, 159.0 
Underwear— 
Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen garments --_-| 33.000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 168.5 | 1685); 168.5 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen._| 30. 380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 309.6} 309.6| 309.6 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— 
Broadcloth, Ge, 54-56-inch._................- 2.674 | 2.674 | 2.674) 203.4) 203.4) 203.4 
French | y as to ee . 800 . 800 -800 | 242.4] 242.4), 242.4 
he rl cloth, cotton warp.-__.....-.-.-.-.-.---.----- .875 | .375| .375| 197.4] 197.4} 197.4 
8i cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch ____-......._..-- 685 | .685| .685| 211.8] 211.8) 211.8 
wm serge, double warp, 50-inch__._..........-.-- 1.085 | 1.085} 1.085} 184.0) 184.0) 184.0 
arn, per pound— 

ING cl. con deddecacnksinssdincens 1.750} 1.760) 1.750) 225.3 | 226.3) 225.3 
AI aE 2.225 | 2.085' 2.0388) 190.4] 186.8' 182.5 
Fine, domestic, 2/508. ........-.---.-.-------------- 2.531! 2315! 2244! 2401! 2196/ 212.8 

1 No quotation. 
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: Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity 
Apr., | May, | June, | Apr., | May, +? June, 
, | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925" | “i995 
CLOTHS AND CLOTHING—Continued 
Oe | Ee eee ee ne Ke ae Marr et: SP meee oe ae 160.9 | 165.4 | 169.8 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
pS RE TOE MSY Sa $1. 946 | $1.946 | $1.946 | 217.9] 217.9) 2179 
we 8 raw, per pound, New York— 
hina, Canton, filature, extra A_._-..........------ 5.024 | 5.230) 5.447) 143.6) 149.5) 155.7 
i apah, Kansai, 'N i 0 Se 2) Ob SS. . d DGb Es cnen 5.978 | 6.174} 6.370) 164.3] 169.6 75.0 
Japan, special, extra extra__..................-...-. 6.223 | 6.419) 6.566 | 152.7| 157.5) 161.9 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1_.............-.......-.-- 4.606 | 4.606 | 4.616 157.9 157.9 | 158.3 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1......-......---..- 5.880 | 5.880; 5.9091 169.6) 169.6 170.5 
PUM eh NOR TONG. .) 308 i -.. J. foselzo ajel. fies 169.0 | 168.2 | 172.6 
Amthracite eee, pet grete Gem: i... oi 3. i... .. 2.2... feos fee. Rainainiarene 218.1 | 212.6 | 213.9 
Average spot price for 8 cities— | 
SE a Le os! eee Semen a. 13.151 | 13.126 | 13.211 (3) (3) (3) 
es tL ee a 12. 707 | 12. 690 | 12.799 (3) (3) | @) 
REET ORR GRR SS ee 9.806 | 9.760 | 9. 797 (3) (3) | (3) 
Tidewater, New York, average sales realization— 
RE ES SS, SY GY 10. 816 (4) 10.840; 243.3 |_..____- | 243, 8 
ES GR TS ee: OME ee Ge 10. 763 | 10.876 | 10.959 | 202.6 | 204.7 | 206.2 
URE ae eee tee Ee a 10.739 | 10.883 | 10.979 | 212.1! 214.9) 216.8 
ees Sis 0 AS. Jc 2 ORiW... caR ... .. 11. 167 | 11.272 | 11.376 | 220.6 | 222.7) 224.8 
eens. Att ie elie 2 AUC... Lk awa ai ea 193.4 | 198.2 | 192.2 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools 1—11-71__-____- (4) (4) (Oo: Sidoalagt _ US Tee 
Birmingham, per net ton— 
Mine run, Jagger district__.._.................----- 2.590 | 2.590) 2.590 (3) (3) (3) 
Prepared sizes, Jagger district _...................-- 3.290 | 3.440| 3.740 si (3) 
Screenings, Jagger district._....................---. 2.190 | 2.190} 2.190 3) (3) (3) 
Chicago, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Mlinois__._..................-- 4.450| 4.450| 4.450 (3) (3) (3) 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois__..............---- 4.560; 4.560) 4 560 (3) (3) (3) 
Screenings, central Dllinois__.............._.._-_..-- 3.550 | 3.520} 3.450 (3) (3) (3) 
Cincinnati, per net ton— 
Binesen; Memhmiene! F201. ..5.200...-) Wel... te 3.390} 3.390) 3.300) 154.1 154.1} 1541 
ee SE Se Sees een 3.990 | 3.990; 3.990) 165.4 165.4 | 165.4 
Cleveland, per net ton— 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8_.-...._.....---.- 3.503 | 3.640) 3.600 (*) @® | @& 
Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high volatile__-__._-_- 4.315 | 4.453) 4.570 % (3) (*) 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8__...._.......-- 3.178 | 3.190) 3.140 5) (3) (4) 
Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton.___| 4.500} 4.500) 4.350; 150.0/ 150.0) 1450 
Pittsburgh, pre sizes, per net “28.2 ee 4.000; 4.000; 3.750 (3) (?) () 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net tom_--__._._-._. pasted 3.455 | 3.378 | 3.315 (3) (3) (3) 
St. Louis, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Dlinois__._..........--.- i... 2.960 | 2.960} 2.960 (8) () (3) 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois___................- 3.410; 3.410} 3.410 (3) (8) 
Screenings, southern Illinois___..........-_........- 2.785 | 2.735 | 2.760 (8) () (3) 
EES SE ST: SD Oe aa, TUR RET eee 148.7 | 148.0 | 152.0 
Coke— 
Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven________.__- 5.156 | 4.813 | 4.750 (3) Gg | @& 
Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at oven._.._...- 3.169 | 3.113, 2895| 129.9} 127.6| 1187 
Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery— 
Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel_.& -........._._._.._.- 1. 031 . 913 .935 | 1143] 101.2) 103.6 
Pennsylvania, 26-40, per gallon___...__.-__.__...-.- . 055 . 053 . 061 (3) () (3) 
Gasoline— 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York________- . 200 . 190 215} 1188) 1129) 127.1 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refiaery— 
Be Rea CO ae: Se eee ee . 100 .112 . 130 (3) (3) (3) 
Pennsylvania, — OOO. £2 SE LOO Bi 8 . 131 . 136 . 159 (3) (3) (3) 
— i, (per gallon, f. o. b. refinery, Oklahoma, 
oo i SAE ary a be? 2.2" BS Se . 086 . 118 . 153 (8) (3) (*) 
Crude semeteiin ine barrel, at well— 

STE ee 1,270} 1.270] 1.270] 3629) 362.9 | 3629 
mesons... £32... 06...5.552....,..... 1.800} 1.800} 1.800; 1927} 192.7; 1927 
IR Sf Pe Os) cs 3.425 | 3.363} 3:760} 130.8] 137.2) 153.1 

ned » per yt 
Standard white, 110° test, New York..________- . 135 . 133 .130| 156.4] 1541) 1506 
Water white, Pennsylvania, f. 0: b. refinery_______- . 078 . 075 .075' 126.0! 1220! 1211 


1 No quotation. 5 No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices ee 
Commodity j 
Apr., | May, | June, | Apr., | May, | June, 
“ 1925 1925 | 1925 1925 | 1925 1925 
ay | 
Se mae: RES “i — i eae A oe 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS__.......-|.. sj} NE Rlvek, 1118.7 | 127.2 | 1296.1 
jron and steel___...-..-....--__-. PREM OLE SE RD ce cere ee eatin 140.0 | 187.6 | 185.6 
: [ron ore, per ton, lower Lake ports— 
39.8 Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent -_----.........-.----- $4. 740 | $4.740 | $4.740; 1142) 1142) 1142 
a. Non-Bessemer, 51}4 per cent .__..........---------- 4.250 | 4.250) 4.250] 125.0; 125.0] 125.0 
17.9 Pig iron, per gross ton— 
U OS ee eee Sees ee 20. 125 | 18.813 | 18.050} 136.9 127.9; 122.7 
29. 4 Bessemer, Pittsburgh --.-___ dabigii<b2-+ dhe ch dee 22. 885 | 21. 760 20. 760 133. 6 127.0 121.2 
ro Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh .___........- 21. 885 | 20.885 | 20.060} 136.7) 130.5} 125.3 
1. Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala-.-_-_- 20. 000 | 20.000 | 19.600] 171.1); i711] 167.6 
_ Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard ___-_-__-.- 115. 000 [115,000 (115.000 | 197.3 197.3 | . 197.3 
8. 3 Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, fur- 
0. oS ae Shon her mod sib ----bdalthr on deenns 33. 000 | 33.000 32.900; 132.0, 132.0)| 131.6 
Bar iron, per pound— ; 
2.6 Best oe | ye) ees ee . 031 . 031 .028 | 163.5} 162.0| 147.9 
Common, Pittsburgh __....-.-._- ies) Mil dicho ores .030 | .030| .030| 184.2), 181.8| 181.8 
3.9 Bars, reinforcing, per 100 bag Pittsburgh________- 2.150 | 2.000; 2.000] 156.3 145.4) 145.4 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh --__...._._.-.- 2.900 | 2.850| 2.780! 159.4) 156.7) 152.8 
) Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York -_____- 53. 100 | 51.350 | 51.100 | 227.2] 219.7| 218.6 
) Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh__...._---- 2.000 2.000 | 1.920 143.9] 143.9) 138.1 
) Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
eh cl oe ided ie cases vebeoscdand mee 35. 500 | 35. 250 | 35.000; 137.7 136.7 | 135.7 
3.8 ES SERRE LTGRRE TR Tae aes 35. 500 | 35. 250 | 35.000; 1360] 135.1) 1341 
B. 2 Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh____. 2.050 2.000! 2.000) 132.4] 129.2) 129.2 
6.8 Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh.._......___- .020| .620; .019 | 135.1] 135.1 | 129.7 
4. 8 Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
p en EER Oe Sees ee 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43. 000 153. 6 153. 6 153. 6 
2.2 SE POON 2k 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3 143.3| 1433 
~-- Steel sheets, black, per pound, Pittsburgh___._--._._- . 034 . 032 .082; 155.3 | 147.9) 144.3 
Steel, structural shapes, 100 pounds, Pittsburgh__| 2.050 | 2.000; 2.000! 135.7] 1324)! 182.4 
. Terneplate, 8 pounds, I. ©., per base box (220 pounds), 
) 7 Tes Pree gae eee 11. 500 | 11.500 | 11.500} 165.8} 165.8 | 165.8 
) Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.| 5.500 5 500| 5.500| 1546] 154 154. 6 
) Wire, per 100 pounds— 
) Barbed, galvanized, Chicago. _...........-------.-. 3.600 | 3.550| 3.540) 155.9] 153.7) 153.3 
; Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh __-..........._-- 2.713 | 2.650; 2.650| 179.3) 175.2) 175.2 
eh ih ise ciatens 6 dubigaebainetionscaliremdins adnan 108.6 | 104.60 105.1 
41 Aluminum, per pound, New York __.._....-....----- . 270 . 270 270 114.2} 1142) 142 
5.4 Copper, electrolytic, per pound, refinery ___......._-- . 133 . 134 134 84.8 85. 1 85. 4 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York _____-__....---- . 205 . 203 . 203 96. 9 95. 6 95. 6 
) venpet wire, bare, per pound, mill____..___.....--_.- . 162 . 160 . 160 97.0 95. 6 95. 6 
) Lead, pig, per pound, New York____-.......-.-...--- . 080 . O81 .083 | 181.4) 183.4; 189.1 
) Lead pi Pe. per 100 pounds, New York_.._._..-..----- 9.565 | 9.478) 10.040 | 188.2); 186.5) 197.6 
5.0 Quicksilver, per pound, New York_____...._.....---- 1.110; 1.081; 1.110) 196.5|° 191.4/ 1965 
) Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York --...........-- . 673 . 679 .695 | 109.8] 110.9) 113.4 
) Tin, pig, per pound, New York ___.___-......--..---- . 523 . 548 .560 | 116.4} 122.1; 124.8 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory -._...........---- 9.271 | 9.200; 9.350) 128.0} 127.0} 129.1 
; Zine, slab, per pound, New York-_.-..............---. 073} .073| .074| 125.9! 125.6) 126.4 
; BUILDING MATERIAIS.............-.|.-.-.---|------- Seppe «AAA | 178.6 | 170.7 
SO TUES Sa RO PERS a IS St PL, eel Se ene etait eal | 184.5 | 188.7 | 178.8 
2.0 Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
No. 1, common, boards ______-.-...-.---_-_--_2...- 17. 500 | 17.500 | 16.500 | 190.1] 100.1 | 179.2 
) No. 2 and better, drop siding_____.__.____-..__..... 35. 000 | 34.000 | 34.000 | 201.9 | 196.2); 196.2 
8.7 Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis_| 50. 000:| 49.000 | 47.500 | 241.7| 237.0); 229.6 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago - __.| 35.000 | 35.000 | 35.000 | 165.9] 165.9) 165.9 
8.6 Maple, hard, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
) C teers! Soc... ee eer ews 64.875 | 61.000 | 60.000 215.2] 202.4/ 199.1 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
YT, ; Cincinnati ____-_.........-- ae ip ae ee 64.000 | 63.000 | 60.000 | 173.0 170.3 162. 2 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y_.| 55.000 | 53.000 | 53.000} 188.2] 181.3 | 181.3 
" Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf, B and better, per- 
) _ 1,000 feet, New York ?__.____________.. an Lubes 105. 000 |105.000 |105.000 | 235.5 | 235.5 | 235.5 
Pine, yellow, southern, 1,000 feet, mill— 
) d, mee, my opmamod. 4 x 6 Pies... subs. Le 22.730 | 22.200! 21.150) 178.5] 175.0; 166.1 
Flooring, B and better _.._.___________....__-..._- 45. 670 | 45.060 | 44.140; 198.3; 195.6| 191.6 
12.9 Tim Square edge and sound __________..--------- 25. 020 | 28. 670 | 25.540} 171.0} 195.9) 1745 
2.7 Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati_| 53. 000 | 53.000 | 52.000 160.5{ 160.5) 157.4 
3. 1 Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston_..._-- 34. 500 | 34.000 | 33.750} 159.2] 156.8) 155.7 
see reuew pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill _._..........- 4.160 | 4.190) 4.350) 136.9] 137.8) 143.1 
0. 6 es— . 
1 4d peer 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill ___........-- 6.000 6.000} 5.750| 169.4) 160.4) 162.4 
cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill... ........ 2.700 | 2.750! 2.790} 137.3] 139.8) 141.9 
Brick, common building, per 1,000___..__...__.._____|_--..__-|_--...--|_------- 208.4 | 208.1 | 206.1 
Simple av: of 82 yard prices.._........-....-.---- 14. 157 | 14.138 | 14.002 | 208.4] 208.1 | 206.1 
Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago *.___-........--.-- 8.620} 8.640! 8.720! 174.6! 175.0! 176.6 








* Not included in weighted index. 
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ee 
Index numbe 
Average prices (1913= 100) Ts 

Commodity « - i Seat 

Apr., | May, | Jume, | Apr., | May, June 

1925 | 1925 1925 1925 1925 1995, 
BUILDING MATERIALS—Continued 

EEE I Sa a Mann 135.7 | 132.4 | 199.4 

EE a eee: mers SMe 165.0 | 164.9 | 164.9 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. o. b. plant— 

Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pennsylvania, 

Indiana, Minnesota, Texas, and California --_----- $1. 800 | $1. 800 | $1.800| 173.3] 173.3) 1733 
TT cnn ee  deesdedacees 1.750} 1.750) 1.750) 173.1] 173.1) 1731 
I ee IS jescae 1.750 | 1.750} 1.750) 196.6] 196.6] i964 

stone, 11-inch, per cubic yard, New York..-| 1.750} 1.750) 1.750) 194.4) 194.4] i944 
Gravel, per ton, f. o. b. pit, simple average of 28 plant 
“soag Pn wd Le ee ie ee kdtes Socelsedankee . 964 949 .940 | 194.8] 191.9) 1999 
Fe ow tile, building, per block, Chieago_-_-_-___.---.-- . 060 060 . 060 93. 8 93.8) 93.8 
, common, lump, per ton, f. o. b. plant, simple 
average of 15 t gp vve RSA) ES, REE PET 9.388 | 9.428 | 9.4382) 227.4 | 228.4| 287 
prepared, per square, f. 0. b. factory *— 
ES EE eee ae eer 1,670 | 1.672] 1,601} (%) (3) (3) 
Shingles, ee hb dada a okb$ dpecogcsedebgebese 5. 4 . = . = ts ts (8) 
EE ee eee Pe Ee , ( (3) 
Slate ra 1.934 | 1.907] 1.933} © (3) (3) 
Sand, building, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average 
of 31 I es eee 645 . 628 623 | 160.2) 164.7) 163.5 
Slate, r , per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry------ 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 259.5) 259.5! 2505 
Glass, per square foot, New York— 
i eae . 430 . 430 .480} 181.7} 181.7) 181.7 
5 to 10 RR TELS BS SRS AS . 605 . 605 .605 | 190.1} 190.1! 1901 
Glass, ow, f. o. b. works, per 50 square feet— 
BE 6 EES RR RS 1 ES ee 3.420 | 3.363 | 3.136) 150-4} 147.9 137.9 
ES EO EES SS SS See |) 3.249} 3.195) 2978) 146.3) 143.9 1341 
Linseed oil, per m, New York_..._.._-- ass actu 1.045; 1.052] 121.0565) 226.1) 227.7 22% 3 
Putty, comm per pound, New York______....--. . 040 040; .040) 150.9) 150.9) 1509 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New York_..| 7.950} 8913} 8910} 166.0) 185.0) 185.0 
eee southern, barrels, per gallon, New York_| .958/| 1.060; .900} 223.8) 247.7 > 231.4 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, New York-- 158 . 158 .156} 233.9} 233.0! 231.2 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), per pound, New York-._...- 070 070} .070} 180:1 | 130.1! 1301 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Seppe. wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 
pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) | 
| wae bars. (See Metals and metal products.) 
ios 3 5) (terneplate). (SeeM etals and metal | 
pr cts. } 
Zinc, sheet. _(See Metals and metal products.) 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS________.___.|......_.|._..----L______- 188.6 | 188.1 | 132.8 
in he ie eo, ce. aul pes a i eoewalaele 125.6 | 125.1 124.8 
Acids, pound, New York— 
Ng SE ene en eee ees | ene . 61 . B1 .080 | 1606.8) 158.2 159.6 
PRET SS RR SECT See 8 Cas . 009 . 009 . 009 69. 2 69.2) 64.2 
Nitric 42° 8 hE ROR SEE ESERIES MORNE: IE . 058 058 . 068 117.8 117.8) 1101 
GS MGI. cic 54-5 ann aed-nas-s4-ban0as 350} .350| .350} 123.5] 123.5) 125 
Stearic, triple pressed ___..............--.-......-.-- . 168 168 168 | 126.4} 126.4 1264 
RRS OS Ee . 007 007 .007 |. 70.0 70. 0 70.0 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 
Denatured, No. 5, 168 proof... ......-..2 2. send . 575 . 575 .650; 157.2} 157.2, 1504 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent._.........--...-..-.----- . 680 . 580 .580 | 1422) 121.3) 1213 
Alum, lump, per pound, New York---.............--- .035| .035) .035| 200.0) 200.0 2000 
Ammonia, ydrous, per pound, New York-_---___- . 300 . 300 .300 | 120.0} 120.0) 120.0 
Benzol, pure, per gallon, f. 0. b. works-.-........-...- -240| .236) .248| 881) 86.6) 1908 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York...-.._- 1.900 | 1.900} 1.900| 161.0; 161.0 161.0 
Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, New York.| . 050 . 050 060} 133.3] 133.3 133.3 
Coal-tar colors, per pound, New York— 
SRS oe es See .350|} .350| .350} 100.4! 109.4) 1004 
PE I ess 5. Lo, J inde dbennenan .200| .200| .200); 969) 909, 9 
cunt le bettcit ais ar paabd--~-| 8| :Oie| -O| oe] Bs | > 
opper sulphate, cent cr ; per pound --_.__ r : ° 
Copra, South Sea. ng 
Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. o. b. works-_--._._- . 140 .140} .140| (3) () 
Formaldeh per pound, New York__,............- 090; .000| .088| 106.7/ 106.7| 106 
vi 
Goeonut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 
Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New York........ -| .100] .100] .201| 990] 99.0; 8 
Soya bean, crude. ( oods.) . 
4 Not included in weighted index. 3 No 1913 base price. 
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A verage prices ae 
aa Commodity TEseeremibee” 
- Apr., | May, | June, | Apr., | May, | June, 
“4 1925 1925 | 1925 1925 1925 | 1925 
= ees A ee ee ae ee ee ie ~oiiecdiecuiiiag i 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Continued 
2.4 Chemicals—C ontinued. 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New York-) $0. 076 | $0.076 | $0.076 | 214.1} 214.1] 214.1 
4.0 gal soda, per 100 pounds, New York-....-.....-.----- 1.100 | 1.100; 1.100] 183.3) 183.3) 183.3 
Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New York-| 2.290 2.290; 2.290] 392.6| 392.6] 392.6 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f.o.b. works_| . 019 . 019 019 | 175.0] 175.0; 175.0 
3.3 Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per pound, New York.| . 038 . B8 .088 | 257.5) 257.5) 257.5 
3.1 Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York_-_--- . 800 . 800 .800 | 125.8] 125.8] 125.8 
6. 6 Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York___.__------- 14. 000 | 14.000 | 14. 250 63. 6 63. 6 64.8 
4. 4 Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, Chicago.| .093| .091 .094 |. 131.7] 129.1] 132.7 
0, 2 enti eb... « 213.083 0-H do + Bab oe nenaceleoopneaclancesenaleceseees 106.0 | 105.1 | 104.3 
3.8 Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, New 
; F@i eee oe OG). 3 ae... OE nd ea ks 9.000 | 9.000) 9.600 116.9 116.9 124.8 
8.7 Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, 
i New REET eee et eee Re Cares eee 3.075 | 2.981 2. 550 98. 5 95. 5 81.6 
) Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago_--___-.__-._. 20. 000 | 21.800 | 23.000| 99.4 1083] 114.4 
; Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per 
) ton, New York____-.. 5 a ci I hd 34: 550 | 34.550 | 34.550| 90.7) 907] 90,7 
) Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. mines.._| 2.100| 2.260} 2.500} 61.6|  66.3| 73:4 
. Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York_| 2.640/ 2.610) 2.538! 106.9| 105.7| 102:8 
3. 5 Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. , 
9.5 Cipemee 3 os Pe NR 30. 463 | 29.000 | 28.100} 130.4} 124.1 | 1203 
1.7 Drogs and pharmaceuticals... - =... fe eee ee} a me 179.7 | 179.5 | 179.6 
0. 1 Acid, citri¢, domestic, crystals, per pound, Néw York..|.455 |. 455 |. 455 | 104.5 | 104.5 | 104.5 
- Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New 
37.9 0, Si as RE) UE CLL See . 290 290 290} 95.1} 95.1] 95.1 
| Alcohol, grain, 188 proof, U. S. P., per gallon, New 
-¥. SN RES nae: ASRS 4.855 | 4.855/| 4,855 | 1943] 1943] 194:3 
“H Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York.._.|  .220 220 220/ 923} 923) 923 
85. 0 Epsom salts, U. 8. P.. in barrels, per 100 pounds, 
31.4 Now werk, 22 ee aoaese 2.500} 2.500} 2500} 227.3} 227.3} 227.3 
31.2 Glycerin, refined, per pound, New York. _...._.....-- .190| .189| .190| 96.4] 95.9] 964 
30. | Opium, natural, U.S. P., per pound, New York _____- 12. 000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 199.4 | 199.4] 199.4 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, New 
Y@een.. 3 oF. po Se 8... LT gs Ee 7. 950 7.750 | 7.750 198: 8 193. 8 193. 8 
Phenol, U. 8. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New York_| . 230 230 . 230} 209.4) 209.4] 209.4 
Quinine, sulphate, mantifacturers’ quotations, per 
ounce, New York -....--..-.--. Ue! REM. 2D "500 500 500'| 227.7 | 227.7 | 227:7 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS________--|.--- |---|. 170.5 | 170.5 | 169.9, 
Pormiture ,...._-22:: Sh AND 9 << 4 0O.- 2 6), AO see fae eth20 dates. .bogen beg sia 150.2 |. 150.2 | 150.2 
Bedroom— j 
82.8 Bed, combination, per bed, factory... ...2..--..-..- 32, 000 | 32.000 | 32.000} 1422] 142.2} 142.2 
24,8 Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory -- __---- 4.000 | 4.000} 4:000} 177.8) 177.8 | 177.8 
Chifforette. combination, per chifforette, factory ...} 34. 000 | 34.000 | 34.000} 104.6} 104.6} 104.6 
59.6 Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory. ....._..- 48. 000 | 48.000 | 48.000 | 133.3 | 133.34 - 133.3 
64.2 Rocker, quartered:oak, per chairy:Chicago_________- 4.655 |. 4.655 |. 4.655 | 227.2} 227.2} 227:2 
10.1 Set, three pieces, per set, Chicago--_--..-.-...--..s- 31. 115.} 31. 115 | 31.115 | 163.9 | 163.9 | 163.9 
25 Dining room— 
6. 4 Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory... ...-...- 48. 000 |. 48.000, 48.000 | 111.6) 111.6]. 111.6 
70.0 Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per six, factory _-._| 31, 000 | 31.000 | 31.000 | 206.7 | 206.7) 206.7 
Table, extension, combination, per table, factory_..| 30.000 | 30:000 | 30.000 | 162.2| 162.2] 162;2 
50.4 Living room— 
91.3 Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, fac- j ; 
00. 0 EE er eee Tee ee ae 63. 000 | 63.000 | 63.000 | 182.6 | 182.6} 182.6 
20.0 moe library, combination, per table, factory — - _-- 30. 000 | 30:000 | 30.000 | 150.0) 150.0} 150/0 
190. 8 en—>; 
61.0 Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago. -........._-- 17. 640 | 17.640 | 17.640 | 276.9 | 276.9| 276.9 
33,3 hefrigerator, lift-top, each, factory......v..........- 17.010 | 17.010 | 17.010 | 164.7} 164.7| 164.7 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago... ......._- 4.263 | . 4, 263 |. 4.263 | 300.0} 300.0] 300.0 
109. 4 
90.9 Ee ne ae ce ae Oe mes 236.8 | 286.8 | 284.5 
83.3 Blankets, factory— - 
96,9 Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per kom 1.400 | 1,400} 1.400) 231.4) 231.4] 231.4 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound ___.....- 1.416 | 1.416/| 1.416 | 185.0) 185.0] 185.0 
@) Carpets, per yard. factory— 
108.6 SE RE Se Soe 3.120 | 3.120; 3.120| 232.9); 232.9] 232.9 
ons. . sn bhdnaccaddnticnnccduanee 3.168 | 3.168 | 3.168 | 245.2] 245.2] 245.2 
con” a sR os moatibhiiivdae stibetinwaienwiliciel 5.280 | 5.280) 5.280} 219.3 | 219.3) 219.3 
* 5a08 : 
99,0 Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory ...............---- 1.350 | 1.350] 1.350] 180.0] 180.0} 180.0 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory. ............... 15. 000 | 15.000 | 12. 500 9| 260.9| 217.4 
Pails, galv 300 | 21.369} 156.8] 1521! 145.7 


anized iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory __..| 22.992 | 22. 
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WHOLESALE PRIOES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1925—Oontinued 








Index numbers 
(1913= 100) 


Commodity — bienpueaiees 


Apr., | May, | June, | Apr., | May, | June 
1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | 1925 | i996’ 


A verage prices 











HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS—Continued 


Furnishings—C ontinued. 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, factory— 


EES ESS $0. 479 | $0. 479 | $0. 200. 2 

RNNts We. OR SUPE S. cise ono depuneceoscens 1.140; 1.140; 1. 294. 5 
Tableware— 

Glass nappies. 4-inch, per dozen, factory_......---.-- . 200 181. 8 

Glass pitchers, 4-gallon, per dozen, factory_......-. 2.250} 2 281.3 

Glass tumblers, 4-pint, per dozen, factory ----.-..--- _ : 


Tpscups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, fac- 


C 
SE 8 BBB8 Fe 


200 
2. 250 
. 200 é 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory__..| .980 . 980 
1. 260 
260 
6. 809 


























A Ve cts ob his Mineea de deeb ebosotmcecs 1, 260 1 221. 0 
Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to the 
pound, per yard, factory -............------------ 260 193. 2 
Tubs, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory. ----- 6.755 | 6. 165. 7 
MISCELLANEOUS.........-...-2----}.2--2- ee fee ee ejlee 128.8 
eT iin i i ns oo ta Dh din Rabb b dana chhewsccclenceccdslucceneusivcesdces 127.4 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis_._..............-.-.------- 23. 188 | 26.719 | 26.125 | 126.3 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ome New York----.....| 37. 500 | 37. 500 | 37.500} 132.5 
Linseed meal, per eee SS Set Reehedy kar ae 42. 000 | 42.300 | 44.500| 147.8 
Mill feed, mid , standard, per ton, Minneapolis -_-_| 24. 063 | 29.125 | 29.500 | 123.7 
8 EEE ONES TE SO Se Tee CeO ee ee, Sek! Sa 149.2 
Cale prrity Ra ago per square foot, Boston --..._. - 480 . 460 -460 | 178.0 
Glazed kid, b ce A a per square foot, Boston.| .700 . 675 . 675 | 279.6 
Harness, California, No. 1, per pound, Chicago... . 441 - 441 .441 | 109.9 
ome black, , chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston.| .290 . 250 .260; 113.4 
ole, per poun 
Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery run, Boston_| .380} .360| .360| 127.5 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston_................ 500 - 490 .480} 111.4 
Union, middle weight, Bow YT @68.6..i sas d-~..-<- 490 . 490 .400; 1221 
Eppes Oe a. diss aca cea faeces wakd pence clodensé cuinbbeduentreameped 185.2 
Hews int, 4 f. o. b. mill 037 037 037 178, 9 
ewsprint, roll, per pound, f. o. b. mill_.........-- . : ° 
Wrapping, ae Ro. ; 1, jute, per pound, New 
BR Lo ee LL dcatatauekiowuad enum . 133 133 ~130 | 271.5 
Wood ln , sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 
BRT Bienes svcd cambucabbltasacdbowia 2.600 | 2.600; 2.660) 116.9 
td icealebooumenlinbudebpalbboonnen 106.0 
Burlap, 10 , 40-inch, per yard, New York..... . 005 . 003 -006 | 118.3 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 
Oklahoma, medium veaylh SEE ee . 175 - 166 . 184 ° 
Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D...............-.....- 310} :200/ 301} (3) 
ite e — fair, current, lebiauawaai: per pound, 
OB 6 Gi a a Ra st ee 171 . 168 .135 | 184.6 
a ee Sell oat grade. — N — S iaores - 106 . 098 . 157.0 
ae ng oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, New 
nape paid tanalid, beak wads palaolin anew ¥eck:| 128) 228) 281 et 
ope, pure man 6, per poun ew Yor ‘ ; { 
Ru eagin island, fine, pound, New York... 1340} .420| 619) 421 
exican, curren pment, pound, New 
soak tse ork Ee Lt ae ge 608 sla tried .001| .001| .090| 211.3 
Tounary, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati._............... 4.125 | 4.125} 4.125| 133.8 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Ph _ SRR eee 4.851 | 4.851 | 4.851) 137.5 
te oa , laundry, bulk, per pound, New York--.--....- . 060 - 060 -060 | 163.0 
Plug, pound, New York.__..........-.......... . 606 - 696 - 696 | 179.0 
Smeking; 1-ounce bags, per gross, New York ......- 8.320 | 8.320) 8.320) 147.5 
ALL COMMODITIES (404 Price EE SOP OPer Ty Seen 156.2 
* No 1918 base price. 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar (Wholesale Prices), 1920 to 1925 


RTICLES in the September, 1923, and August, 1924, numbers 
A of the MonTuiy Lasor REviEW compared monthly variations 
in the buying power of the dollar over a period of years with 
respect to certain commodities and groups of commodities included 
in the bureau’s compilation of wholesale prices. The dollar’s average 
purchasing power in 1913, the last pre-war year, formed the Asm 
the comparison. In the present article the more important facts are 
shown for the period from 1920, when the prices of most commodities 
were at their highest peak, to the middle of 1925. 

The following table shows monthly changes in the buying power of 
the pre-war dollar from January, 1920, to June, 1925, as computed 
from the bureau’s weighted index numbers of wholesale prices for 
groups of commodities: 


MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN PURCHASE OF 
SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1920, TO JUNE, 1925 


[1913=$1.00] 














Cloths | Fuel | Metals) Buitd- | Chem- | #0use-} mis. | all 


Farm and ; fur- 
" and and ing icals : cel- com- 
‘Year and month ~ Foods | cjoth- | light- as mate- | and — lane- | modi- 


ing ing uets rials | drugs a. ous ties 








Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cent. Cents | Cents | Cents 
Vere. aa 40.5 43.3 5 61. 57.1 36. 52.8 41.8 51.6 
tag sg 42.1 45.1 y 50. §2.8 34. 61.3 41.3 50.8 
2. Sst ABSAA 42.1 45.6 1 48. 33. 48.9. 41.3 
ES.” Re 41. 42.0 7 43. 33. 47.7 41 
Lh ibdheo ta’ 41. 5 41. 34. 47.0 
1 re 42. 8 40. 36... 47.1 
rsp alt eplpe 43. 3 38. 37. 47.3 
wer oT sta: 45. 0 37. 87. 
September........| 47. 6 35. 39. 
wetsdiweiscd 53. 7 35. 41. 
ae eee < 57. 2 37. 46. 
arg 65. 5 39. 49. 
es ER SD 0 40. 
= ee 1 44. 
ae 6 47. 
8 
7 
0 
3 
6 
0 
4 
5 
6 
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SSSSSLSSSSSZ ARBFAASASSAS RARSSSSASTSE SRSSHSESSSRS 
VWBWOMGWDOSDAINS AHHWOHKOK ASH! 

NWNIWNAMARDHWW OOAIDMDWBDOOKOURH HMPKANANBDBOSGCONVK OS S$aWB-lakwr ow 
RESVSSSSSHSS RBRSSAASSRRA SESSSASSNPAT SSSESSESSS 
SNAAUNCSCSOHOHD]D SWaanonF Awan OCOKFA1SCAWSHWSOS*1 “ON KFNWORH AS 
SRARSSRRABRS LPLARSSASSSN AHSSsssVITVE agsnpeesspans 


NNN OK QOH DD £ ON COWS ~1tD Nt SIO NW SH DOOONSA HOON OK Owe 
SSSESBBeBSeE AREaasasaass seReRResagSS Seseeesstes: 


WAIASAWwWO+I— DOWN OCOMOOSOUVOHKASHOPHK HRN OOOMCAIWs1 ~51F DWOK Ge 
SSSSSSSSSS33 SSARNSANaees SNASRANASSSE ZRSSANES 
HMOWDODWEN CODON NOCH AWANFE NNN AUWNCWODKOBWEHKKD We Deworw 
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MONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN PURCHASE op 
SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1920, TO JUNE, 1925—Contq 


[1913=$1.00] 


. | | | [4 
Cloths | Fuel |™etals} puiid- | Chem- | Mis- | 4p 
Year and month | prod. | Foods | 20¢@ | and | Aue, | ing | icals | J el- | com. 
| © | cloth- | light- | Mets! | mate- | and | % modi. 


ts } Ch ; & : 
act | | ing | ing _ | rials | drugs | 


| Cents $ | Cent 
69.8 55. 

| 4. 

| 

| 











| 
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Cents 
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55. 
55. 
59.2 
59. 
AR. 6 
58. 6 
58. 2) | 
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In January, 1920, as measured by the bureau’s general index 
number of wholesale prices, the dollar of 1913 equaled 42.9 cents, 
In May of the same year it declined to 40.5 cents, increasing there- 
after to 72.3 cents in January, 1922. Rising prices brought corre- 
sponding declines in the pre-war dollar’s buying power until in 
March, 1925, it stood at 62.1 cents, increasing to 64.4 cents in May 
and declining again to 63.5 cents in June of the present year. ; 

‘Among the several groups of commodities the lowest point in the 
puree power of the 1913 dollar within the period was reached 

y the group of cloths and clothing in 1920, when it sank below 30 
cents as a result of the high prices prevailing in the early part of that 
year. The highest point was reached by metals'im March, 1922, 
when it rose above 91 cents. For the five and one-half years covered 
by the comparisons the equivalent in buying power of the dollar in 
1913 averaged as follows: Farm products, 68.3 cents; foods, 65.2 
cents; cloths and clothing, 50 cents; fuel and lighting, 50.7 cents; 
metals and metal products, 71.9 cents; building materials, 53.9 cents; 
chemicals and drugs, 71.9 cents; Scned turning goods, 52.6 cents; 
miscellaneous commodities, 76.8 cents; all commodities, 62.4 cents. 

The table which follows furnishes a comparison of the pre-war 
dollar’s purchasing power since 1920 for agricultural and nonagn- 
cultural commodities. The figures for agricultural commodities in 
this table are based on the wholesale prices of all products of Americad 
farms included in the bureau’s regular series of weighted index 
numbers, while those for nonagricultural commodities are based oD 
the prices of all other articles so included. 
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ONTHLY CHANGES IN BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN PURCHASE OF AGRI- 
MOOLTURAL AND NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, JANUARY, 1020, TO JUNE, 


1925 






























































[1913= $1.00] 
Non | Non | N 
Agri-| cori. Agri-| oo. Agri- | “Ou 
Year and monta cul- ya Year and month ceul- pte Year and month ae =. 
tural | ¢ural| tural ' tural |) ural | tural 
| 

1920: Cents | Cents || 1922: Cenis | Cents |; 1924: Cents | Cents 
ey Sea 41.6 | 44.4 JGRUST.. 2 2..... 80. 1 | 66.0 January....._..... -68.9} 63.9 
February - - ------- 43.2 | 42.9 February --_.-.--- 75. 0 | 67.0 February _____..-- 69.7 | 62.9 
Mareh. .....+.---- 43.1 | 42.3 a 73. 5 | 67.4 II niceoscansasdal 71.2} 63.1 
BYTE. Cre ceawcces 40.7 | 41.1 EE chiicergeeieenes 73. 6 | 67.0 pS PE RAL SE Bt 71.7 | 63.9 
A RS Sea 40.1) 41.1 At ane deta cae 72. 2 | 63.9 EA La 72.7} 64.6 
TRO. 2 aia sricdscms 40.5 | 41.8 p EPR A 72. 4 | 62.2 (REE 2. 73.5) 65.6 
Ss eee ye ees 41.5| 417 pS Ea 71.0 | 59.2 [sr ee 70.5) 66.0 
ha eer 5 a 44.5 | 42.0 | August... 73.61 57.4|| . August....._....~ 68.2| 65.8 
September - - ------ 46.1) 42.5 || September__--_---- 73.6 | 58.5 September -_------ 68.5 66.1 
October...-------- 51.1 | 44.1 | October..........- 71.7 | 59.2 October........... 66.0 | 66.1 
November. - ------ 55. 2 | 47. 3 || November ___-_-_-- 69.8 | 59.7 November ___.---- 66.1 | 65.3 
December-.....---- 62.7 | 50.3 December-__._._-- 69.0 59.8 December_-_------ 63.6 64.2 

1921: 1923: ') 1925 | 
January...-.40dsti. 65.8 | 53.3 January-_-._....-.-- 70.4 | 59.2 |). Jamuary_-.......-- 61.8 | 63.6 
February--_.----.-- 70.0 | 56.4 February --_-___-.-- 70.1 | 58.8 February_____..--! 62.4! 62.5 
Mare. .5.242-+... 70. 5 | 59.2 Mareh..........--. 69.1 | 58.3 ae RSE 61.4) 63.3 
Aiell ciceainsce 3 75.6 | 61.2 BD, ~ <0 ok as dan 69.3 | 58.0 - Sa 64.0} 64.5 
MAS. . nce cheaes- 76.9 | 62.2 OY. -sidetv -3-+ 69.8 | 59.4 | Sa 64.5 64.8 
Jane. 6 tehscans 79. 1 | 63.9 SOM 5 ee. =) 70.7 | 60.6 Ln ae Sabena 63.4; 64.1 
pS et eae 76. 8 | 65.9 pS ae ae 71.9 | 61.9 
August...i.:s8-.-.- 74. 6 | 67.2 August ._.....-_-- 71.4 | 62.7 
September - - ------ 75.0} 66.9 September __--_--- 68. 0 | 62.6 
October...c¢..---- 76. 3 | 65.8 October_....._---- 67. 8 | 63.4 
November. -..---- 78.5 | 64.9 November _-_._---- 67.9 | 64.1 
December-..__...-- 79. 6 | 65.0 December-._.----- , 68.4 | 64.5.) 

| | } 














In the first half of 1920, the year of high prices, there was little 
difference in the buying power of the pre-war dollar as between 
agricultural and nonagricultural commodities, the average being 
around 42 cents. After the middle of that year, with the slump in 
prices of farm products, the purchasing power of the 1913 dollar in 
terms of agricultural commodities rose rapidly, reaching 80 cents in 
January of 1922. At this time the pre-war dollar was equal to only 
66 cents in the purchase of nonagricultural commodities. - In 1923 
and 1924 relatively more agricultural: than nonagricultural com- 
modities continued to be purchasable by the dollar of 1913, but in 
1925 these conditions have been reversed, showing that agricultural 
bt have again slightly exceeded the price level of other com- 
modities, 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
for June, 1925. These data, together with the data that 
have been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables 

following. ‘The information is based on actual prices secured from 
merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of 
food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, 
and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrange- 
ments made with establishments through personal visits of the 
bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 
merchants and dealers, and fuel light. prices from. 10 to 15 firms, 
including publie utilities. ..All other data.are secured by special agents 
of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and agents 
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and secure the figures directly from their records. Four quotations 
are secured in each city (except in Greater New York where five are 
obtained) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, 
and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are secured for from 400 to 
2,000 houses and apartments in each city, according to its population, 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 1920, 
June, 1924, and December, 1924, respectively, to June, 1925, in 32 
cities, and in the United States as determined by a consolidation of 
the figures for the 32 cities. 


TaBLe 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE 
1920, JUNE, 1924, AND DECEMBER, 1924, TO JUNE, 1925 , 















































| 
Per cent | Per cent of increase | Percent | Per cent of increase 
of de- from— ofde- | from— 
—_ , PS Rear ie — : mu 
; rom | from | l 
City June, June, Decem- City | June, | June, Decem- 
1920, to | 1924, to | ber, 1924, 1920, to | 1924, to | ber, 1924, 
June, June, | to June, | June, June, | to June, 
1925 1925 1925 | 1925 1925 1925 
| 
| iz oa 
Fel Relate 20. 8 2.3 1.1 || Mobile....-.......- 20.8 | 37) (%) 
Baltimore--___-.-.- 17.3 3. 1 1,4 || New Orleans______- 15.3 | 2.9 | 10,3 
Birmingham -_____- 17.6 3.4 .1 || New York-.--____-- 19. 8 | 1,9 | 1.4 
Besten|.....1..... 21.3 1.6 1.9 || Norfolk. .....--___- | ° 26} 2.1 | iy 
Se 18. 9 3.3 1.1 || Philadelphia ______- 16.8 | 3. 6 9 
Chicago. ........... 17.5 2. 6 1.0 || Pittsburgh___.____-. 15. 5 | 2.9 | 9 
Cincinnati - -_._.__- 17.0 5.0 3.8 || Portland, Me-____- 20. 4 | 1.8 | 1.4 
Cleveland_..__..__- 18. 1 2.6 1.3 || Portland, Oreg__-_-_- 22.3 | 2.0 | (2) 
ell Te 19. 4 2.8 .7 || Richmond ---_.___- 18, 8 2.8 | 2 
Ee ee 21.8 9 1.3 |} St. Louis. ........-. 17.8 | 3.0 1.4 
I i 19. 4 3.7 .4 || San Francisco--.___- 17.2 | 3. 1 1.3 
Indianapolis - -____. 19. 1 1.8 .1 |} Savamnah_________- 24. 6 | 2.0 1.0 
Jacksonville__._...- 2h. 1 2.2 -3 || Scranton___....___- 16, 2 3.8 10 
Kansas City ---___- 23.0 1.7 .9 || Beattle_...._...___. 19. 0 2.3 1.6 
Los Angeles_-_..... 12.3 1.0 .9 || Washington..___... | 18. 5 3.0 .6 
Memphis - --.__.... 17.7 1.9 a | 
Minneapolis - -.___. 18.0 1.2 33 Average, U.S... 19.9 2.6 6 
1 Decrease. 1 No change. 


Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 19 
cities from December, 1914, to June, 1925. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in mind 
that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the prices 
prevailing in December, 1914, the igures for the 13 cities in Table 3 
are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while the figures 
for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summarization of the 
figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that, from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. In June, 1920, the high water mark of prices was reached, 
the average for the United States on- that date being 116.5 per cent 
higher than the average prices for 1913. 

rom June, 1920, to September, 1922, with few minor exceptions, 
prices decreased. 

From September, 1922, to June, 1924, in most cities the fluctuations 
were slight, sometimes showing a decrease and sometimes an increase. 
In a few cities, however, there was a considerable increase during this 
period, the average change fon the country as a whole being from 
66.3 per cent to 69.1 per cent over the average for 1913. 
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During the penton from June to September, 1924, the changes 
ranged from a decrease of 0.6 per cent to an increase of 1.8 per cent, 
the average for the United States being an increase of 0.9 per cent. 

There was an increase in the prices of food in every city except 
two; a decrease in the price of clothing in every city. Rents in- 
creased in 12 cities and decreased in 17. Fuel and light increased 
in 22 cities; house-furnishing goods decreased in 24 cities, and mis- 
cellaneous items increased in 11 cities and decreased in 17 cities. 

From September to December, 1924, there was an increase in 
every city except one, where there was a decrease of nine-tenths of 
i per cent. ‘The increases ranged from 0.1 per cent to 2.4 per cent, 
The average for the United States was an increase of 1.1 per cent. 

During the period from December, 1924, to June, 1925, the changes 
ranged from an increase of 3.8 per cent to a decrease of 0.1 per cent, 
the average being an increase of 0.6 per cent. Twenty-five cities 
showed an increase during this period; in 5 there was a decrease and 
in 2 there was no change. 

Food showed an increase in 28 cities and clothing showed a decrease 
in 27 cities; rents increased in 12 cities and decreased in 19. Fuel and 
light decreased in 29 cities, furniture and house furnishings decreased 
in 23 cities, and miscellaneous items increased in 20 cities. 

During the year from June, 1924, to June, 1925, the total cost of 
living increased in every city, the average increase being 2.6 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1925 
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Cost of Living in Buenos Aires, 1925 
ps official publication of the Argentine Department of Labor * 





contains the results of an investigation carried on by the de- 

partment to determine the current prices of articles of prime 
necessity in the Federal capital of Argentina. Half of these articles 
have increased in price in the first three months of 1925, as is shown 
by the following table: 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES IN BUENOS AIRES, 1924 AND 1925 
[Peso at par= 96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 1 kilogram= 2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts] 




















Average price Average price 
Article Unit Last First Article Unit Last First 
three three three ‘three 
months | months months | months 
of 1924 | of 1925 of 1924 | of 1925 
Foodstuffs: Pesos Pesos Foodstufis—Con. Pesos | Pesos 
pi okt Kil we 0. 60 0. 60 Bread. ....... aoe... - 0. 35 0. 35 
Rice, polished] -. - . -  apeseer . 56 . 55 Potatoes _....| 10 kilograms- 1.12 2.00 
ane jh I 1, 38 1. 20 Beef .........| Kilogram... . 68 . 75 
Spaghetti....| Kil ...-| . 46-. 58 47-. 60 || Miscellaneous: 
NE ae oe arte 35 . 35 Kerosene... -.-- Liter_......- . 20 21 
|) MORSE Ree! ee ae: 92 1. 05 Soap......--- 10 kilograms. 3. 60 4.00 
Milk......... Liter.......- 20 . 20 





























Aeolian, Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, March, 1925, pp. 
1642, 1543. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Miners’ Wages, 1831 to 1846 


N ITEM in the press‘ notes the following daily wage scales 
in effect in the coal mines of Schuylkill County, Pa., in certain 
years during the period 1831 to 1846: 


Miners Laborers 

TE leat: LEAT OP ERTS SAGE | ITS. Ap SORA ae $1. 00 $0. 82 
Gad in cds oat Rs otiie whens Abmeahe unease 1. 00 . 80 
Dn ddd au SoD Gcini-at  eadeas a Stee oa aod om ee . 875 . 70 
= | GRBs Gah Seger as BP Se aorta 1. 10 . 76 
a Bie Ree 6 ee oe Eg ee 2 eee 1. 13 . 80 
UE Sie 4 tnaidi ass Se Whe nd Sendai ee Othe S240ile 1. 25 . 83 





Handling of Wage Claims by California Bureau of Labor Statistics 


HE twenty-first biennial report of the Califormia Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that of the 136,947 complaints against 
violations of labor laws received by that bureau from 1913 

to 1924, inclusive, 114,533 were wage complaints. During the same 
12 years, wage claims amounting to $2,469,486 were collected by the 
bureau through its several district offices. For the fiscal years, 
1923 and 1924, such collections aggregated $858,163.85, exceeding 
the collections of the previous biennium by $407,999.54. . 

Of the 17,127 wage claims filed with the bureau during the two 
years ending June 30, 1924, 32.7 per cent were for amounts of from 
$5 to $25; 19 per cent were for $25 to $45; 11.9 per cent for $45 to 
$65; 7.2 per cent for $65 to $85; 6.1 per cent for less than $5; and 6.6 
per cent for $225 and over. Claims for other amounts formed the 
remaining 16.5 per cent, less than 5 per cent being for any one 
classified amount. 

It has been estimated that the bureau’s collection of wage claims 
has saved California workers in legal fees from $143,000 to $215,000 
per annum. 

The experience of the California labor office with the laws jer- 
taining to wage payments has led to the following recommendations 
for the more effective administration and enforcement of legislation 
on this subject: 

1. Attaching creditors should be required to pay the employees of an attaciied 
place from date attachment is levied. The law now provides that claims for 
wages shouid have priority rights in cases of attachments, but no one is compelled 
to serve notice on the workers when an attachment is made and the attaching 
creditor often allows them to work for him without making definite arrangements 
for the payment of their wages. 

2. Preferred labor complaints should be given a lien on funds in the hands of 
the sheriff in cases of attachments; so that the attaching creditors can not defeat 
the priority rights of the labor claimants by releasing their attachments. 

3. The small claims court law, as it was passed at the 1921 legislature, provides 


that only cases involving not more than $50 may be tried before justices of the 
peace. An amendment to this law is needed to permit wage claims of $1.50 or 


— 





1 The Speaker, Hazelton, Pa., May 28, 1925. 
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less to be presented to the small claims courts. The law should be further 
amended so as to permit the labor commissioner and his deputies to appear on 
pehalf of the plaintiffs and to present evidence. Such amendments to the law 
would considerably facilitate the bureau’s efforts to collect wages from delinquent 
employers. 

4. Contractors on public works occasionally discontinue building operations 
without paying their men for the work they had performed up to the time of the 
stopping of work. The building workers affected file wage complaints with the 
labor bureau but the bureau finds it impossible to settle these cases rapidly 
because of the numerous legal pointsinvolved. This situation should be remedied 
hy amending our laws so as to permit every political subdivision to pay workers 
from funds available for the purpose, without waiting for the completion of the 
job and before starting suit against the bonding company. 

5. The law should also provide for liens upon crops for work performed in 
connection with the harvesting of same, so as to insure the payment of wages to 
farm laborers now often defrauded by contractors. 

6. Under the existing wage collection law (Stats. 1919, ch. 228), the bureau has 
been taking assignments of wage claims from workers filing complaints with the 
bureau against nonpayment of wages. This report shows that the bureau has 
now on hand in its cash trust receipts fund wage claims to the amount of over 
$7,000, which it is unable to ‘distribute to the rightful wage claimants. This 
condition arises as a result of the inability on the part of the bureau to locate the 
claimants whose wages have been collected. In most cases the accumulation of 
this sum of undistributed wage claims is due to the failure on the part of wage 
claimants to notify the bureau of the change of their addresses. After a reason- 
able time has elapsed from the date of the collection of the undistributed wage 
claims collected by the bureau, the amounts involved should be turned over to 
the State treasury. Appropriate legislation should be passed to provide for the 
transfer into the State treasury of the undistributed wage claims, as well as of 
other such moneys. This law should, of course, also provide that the undistrib- 
uted wage claims turned over to the State treasury should be subject to the call 
of the bureau on behalf of the wage claimants involved. 





Mine Wages in Idaho in 1924 


T IS estimated in the twenty-sixth annual report of the minin 
| industry of Idaho, for 1924, that about 6,000 men are apbeved 

in the mines of that State. 

The following were the average wages per day in 1924 throughout 
the State; in the Coeur d’Alene district in Shoshone County, how- 
ever, a bonus of 50 cents per day was paid to all classes of labor in 
addition to the scale: 





ATE ee Se ames Ga $5. 0O | Surface laborers. --..--------- $4. 25 
BROWVENIR oo. tke iia 4.40 |; Ore eortargcs. ie - 4 c- Sd en -sese 4. 25 
po Sep ee > bier andes kien 5. 25 
Timber helpers------_-------- 4.75 | Pipe and trackmen_----------- 5. 25 
pe EE ae ee a 5: 76+ Bhift bommen< . <a. - nn ous - 2 6. 25 
Machinists’ helpers _ -_-_----- §: 00. | Blackemiths...............-- 5. 75 
i ara 4. 50 | Blacksmiths’ helpers -__----_- 4.75 
a ee 4.75 | Electricians. ._......-.------- 5. 25 
Se, eS Ce ES. ioc Rowccarese n+ 4.75 
Main hoistmen-__-_-_-_______---- 5. 75 | Mill repairmen---_-_----------- 5. 75 
Small hoistmen___-______-_--- 5. 25 | Mill swampers---_-_---------- 4. 25 
ipeee Gat - 35 | Caspenien...............2.-- 5. 75 
Pump and compressor men____ 5. 25 


The bonus granted in the Coeur d’Alene district is based on the 
selling price of lead per pound, such bonuses ranging from 25 cents 
per day when lead is selling for over 5 cents and not more than 5! 
cents af pound to $1.75 per day when lead is selling for over 8 cents 
& pound. 
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Numerous companies rented houses to their employees at nominal 
rates, the practice being very effective in assuring a stable labor 
force. The average cost of board and lodging at company boarding 
houses and private homes was from $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 





Weekly Earnings in St. Louis, 1923 


LASSIFIED weekly earnings of males and females in the boot 
e and shoe industry, foundries, and packing, and in 90 industries 
taken together in St. Louis in 1923 are shown in the table given 
below, compiled from the forty-fourth annual report of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of Missouri for the year 1923 (Missouri Red Book, 
1923): 
WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND IN ALL INDUSTRIES IN 


ST. LOUIS, 1923 
[Management and clerical forces included] 




















‘a ' | — 
Boots and shoes Foundries Packing | All industries! 
Weekly earnings ai a ——— 
Males | Females| Males | Females | Males | Females| Males | Females 
i a tet 1 Of atl ete 6) th eye ica yp tee 200 376 
$6 to $0... ees cel. 63 17 SP tincisbedes 18 3 612 1, 945 
$040 $12_sus- sus. ks 224 704 28 7 | 22 11 1, 438 5, 764 
$12 to $15............- 1, 873 2, 218 53 8 33 46 3, 850 8, 522 
$15 to $18__.-......-.- 493 1, 732 154 21 | 137 36 5, 057 7, 344 
$18 to $21_............ 640 1, 027 998 38 | 741 58 10, 783 5, 948 
ae. 1, 355 993 1, 545 68 | 1, 080 150 15, 036 4, 234 
 . | See 1, 127 442 1, 537 77 | 517 14 11, 834 2, 038 
$28 to $30...........-.- 636 232 672 4 | 283 1 7, 349 735 
Sl 815 194 2, 329 6 490 2 13, 289 871 
$35 to $40_............ 1, 043 60 1, 593 3 | 216 5 10, 799 315 
$40 to $45............- 714 50 9 ree «Fe 7, 179 149 
$45 to $50... ........- 355 24 gb eet | gg CR Ae 3, 971 62 
$50 and over........-- | 1, 822 30 702 3 | BBB foenciow ones 11, 839 158 
} | | 




















1 Includes boots and shoes, foundries, packing, and 87 other industries. 


Average Weekly Earnings of Industrial Employees in New York, May, 
1925 


HE following table from a mimeographed report from the bureau 
T of statistics and information of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor shows the average weekly earnings of hop 
employees and of all employees in various industries in New Yor 
City and in the whole State: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK IN 
MAY, 1925, BY INDUSTRY 





























All employees Shop —i whole 
Industry | Pata 
Whole New York 

State | City Men Women 

| ——, 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 

Miscellaneous stone and mineral products- ------_- $34. 07 $50. 43 4 
Lime, cement, and plaster_-_....................-- 31. 65 32. 97 31. 55 $18. 97 
Brigks tile, GG DOGGIE. + <bece cc cepb ores caceccnncvs 24. 04 30. 62 24. 65 14. % 
te PED AE Bad ye Be sk ical Ae <6 ce A EBS 27. 20 31. 70 31. 30 13. 41 
insu kediGinecceleaumtemnditnkied catch iti te eaduiredeec 28. 87 37. 36 15. 05 
———— 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK IN 
MAY, 1925, BY INDUSTRY—Continued 





——————————— 






















































































All employees Shop emagtorety, whoie 
Industry wa 
ole New York 
State City Men Women 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Gold, silver, and precious’stones____....-.......--- $30. 06 $32. 37 $33. 09 $18. 31 
Brass, copper, aluminum, etc. -.........--.--..-.-- 27. 35 26. 70 28. 55 16. 99 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products-.............-..- PE Eidretermme- 34. 31 19, 54 
Structural and architectural ironwork......__....- 34. 46 36. 65 32. 30 (1) 
Sheet-metal work and hardware____...............- 28. 25 26. 75 30. 97 15. 97 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery_......-...--.-.---.-.-- 25. 61 (1) 26. 57 14. 08 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus. --.-.- 30. 75 31. 08 30. 52 (2) 
Machinery, including electrical appliances- -__-__-- 30. 59 30. 46 31. 07 16. 09 
Automobiles, carriages, and aeroplanes_____.____._- 34. 25 35. 10 34. 36 18. 69 
Cars, locomotives, and railroad repair shops__---___- 32. 42 34. 27 32. 41 23. 03 
ee Eee See ee eee 31. 90 31. 89 3 eS ee 
Instruments and appliances__-_..........-.....-.-- 26. 67 26. 74 29. 59 16. 24 
EE ET eS are Sen, Aen eee 30. 56 29. 61 31. 69 16. 51 
Wood manufactures: = 
Sawmill and pm products... . 2.5. 28. 94 31. 00 28. 61 14. 01 
Furniture and cabinet work..._...........--....-.. 28. 11 33. 37 28. 75 15. 93 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments -_-- 29. 58 31. 61 30. 68 16. 79 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products_........-_. 24. 27 22. 50 25. 67 16, 86 
tet RE A RPM: 27. 80 29. 97 29. 03 16. 31 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods: 
Bn oe net S0 56) Bs 8 hb 5 50 i hb 5 45 555 SdIDY Err 23, 75 12.79 
EE EEE SS ROE NE BFK 35. 09 35. 09 38. 71 21. 33 
eS RES EULER ER (ee ORNS ES BEETS 5 26. 08 29. 19 27. 99 16. 99 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods__........-- 24. 48 27. 32 27.79 13.65 
Rubber and gutta percha. -__........-..-...-...--.- 27.79 27. 04 31.19 17. 46 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluloid, hair, ete__............. 23.17 24. 07 26.04 | * 14. 64 
OE saith, 6 op ib dig cha betibbeligd’ by Kp oidhainan EE 26. 06 28. 70 27.97 16. 14 
Chemicals, oils, ts, ete.: = | 
Drugs and chemicals..............-..--.--.---2-... 28. 21 22. 78 30. 96 15. 55 
fC eee ene See nee 27. 41 27. 97 28. 45 15. 3 
Animal and mineral oil products_____._......-___-. 28. 48 30. 07 31. 56 16. 65 
Miscellaneous chemical products-_..............-..- 30. 29 32. 34 33. 98 19, 75 
adds cenenatiniais-vdes studded ep dash demmdbenctebes 28. 86 28. 08 31. 95 17. 97 
DIRS RPGR - hnhee 5 Hide cos conkbebntbsbbsadssésaee 28. 39 (4) 28. 02 14, 22 
Printing and paper goods: =e 
Paper boxes and tubes. -.---.....-....--..-.------ 24. 70 26. 34 26. 57 16. 95 
Miscellaneous paper SR iiss, (| CL. ET Fees We 26. 42 27. 62 27. 65 15. 06 
Printing and bookmaking. .....................-... 37. 18 39. 51 39. 94 19. 58 
i ei re Lori Leda 34. 25 36. 58 38. 18 18. 49 
Textiles: SE 
a RR Se pe os Lt 20. 76 22. 29. 16 15, 34 
Wool manufactures---__............-...-....--.---- 25. 56 (1) 28. 39 15. 62 
i, act. See ios ol el i / | } ees 21.77 15. 10 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods-------.- 18. 76 (1) 26. 64 16. 10 
Other textiles and allied products-_-__-.-..........- 23. 35 23. 84 27. 21 15. 64 
aa kage ope Eee pt ggyrcrc 22, 11 22. 93 26. 93 15. 68 
hing, ery, laundering, etc.: } 
DG Sd iy il ec ig 25. 93 30. 87 28. 63 16. 21 
Men’s shirts and furnishings-_-_...................-- 18. 95 25. 26 27. 99 15. 25 
ee 29. 71 31. 25 38. 71 23. 17 
Women’s underwear and furnishings___...........- 21. 91 22. 75 30. 39 19. 16 
Women’s headwear -__-_____...__.__-..-----------.- 25. 99 25. 99 28. 12 20. 86 
Miscellaneous sewing. -....-..........-.-....---... 19, 72 20, 15 28. 80 15. 58 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, etce................-. 19.32 20. 11 29. 03 14. 68 
Ee ATES SES EE TSE TPES Te 23. 82 27. 16 30. 55 17. 54 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. _...........-. 29. 51 30. 44 29. 50 12. 28 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving... ---._- 25. 98 25. 55 20. 46 14. 57 
Groceries not elsewhere classified __--...........--- 29. 92 29. 46 33. 01 16. 43 
Meat Sune bape Copenh Folate Retrdin 30. 27 32. 58 30. 22 16. 72 
Bread and other bakery products__-_.............-- 26. 47 26. 78 31. 28 14. 38 
and ice cream. -.........-.........--- 22. 13 22. 41 26. 04 14.39 
Bev ee Se a 8 3 tec leweedeewace 34. 66 39. 05 33. 76 11. 21 
Cigars and other tobacco products_-.............-- 20. 37 21. 50 27. 94 20. 19 
Te teeil 26. 41 26. 33 30. 84 16, 85 
Water, light, and power_.._...-......----....-.------ 34. 01 33. 14 34. 01 (1) 
ed 28. 07 29. 30 31. 33 16.96 














1 Average weekly earnings not computed because number of employees is too small.” 
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Changes in Working-Class Incomes in Countries with Depreciated 
Currencies 


HE fourth session of the International Labor Conference hel jy 
+ November, 1922, adopted a resolution proposed by the work. 
ers’ group, instructing the International Labor Office to under. 

take a documentary investigation into the standard of working-class 
life, as compared with the pre-war standard, in countries with depre- 
ciated currency, more particularly Germany; and also into the 
measures adopted or contemplated to secure an adequate living wace 
for the workers. | 

The International Labor Office undertook this investigation, the 
results of which are embodied in a recently published report entitled 
“The Workers’ Standard of Life in Countries with Depreciated 
Currency.” The title of this report is, however, a misnomer, for as 
the International Labor Office itself admits, the material available is 
inadequate for a complete and detailed study of all aspects of work- 
ing-class conditions in the countries in question. It was therefore 
thought best to examine mainly the changes in the aggregate income 
of the working classes since before the war, as the standard of living 
of any social class is primarily determined by its income. 

In conformity with the resolution of the conference, attention was 
primarily devoted to Germany. Among other countries with greatly 
depreciated currency Austria and Poland were selected, partly 
because the material was more or less adequate for a complete view 
of the situation, but also because the experiments and measures 
adopted in those countries are complementary, as it were, to those 
to be found in Germany. 

On the basis of numerous statistical tables showmg money and 
real wage rates, cost of living, consumption of certain foodstuffs, 
income, currency inflation, etc., in the three countries selected, the 
International Labor Office comes to the following conclusions: 


There is a certain similarity in the general economic conditions of the three 
countries studied here and the problems to which these conditions gave rise during 
the years following the war. There was first a period of excessive monetary 
inflation and then one of stabilization. Inflation reached the most incredible 
pitch in Germany; in Austria it was less than, but still very greatly in excess of, 
the average level of inflation in other countries. In Austria, too, the stabilization 
period began earliest—at the end of 1922. In Germany the financial reforms 
which led to the stabilization of the mark date only from November, 1923, and in 
Poland from February, 1924. 

In Germany and Poland a beginning was made with economic reconstruction 
between the end of the war and 1921, in which year perceptible progress was mai(e. 
But monetary inflation soon put a stop to this; 1922, and even more, 1923, saw a 
marked retrogression. In Austria, on the other hand, the disorganization |/t 
by the war was too great and inflation began too soon for any economic reorg2i- 
zation to be attempted. In all three countries the economic situation brought 
about by excessive inflation was becoming critical when steps were taken to 
restore the finances of the country. The sudden stabilization of prices resulting 
from this precipitated the crisis, which appears to have been most serious i? 
Germany. These difficult economic conditions naturally had a deleterious effect 
on the position of the workers. 





—— 


1 International Labor Office. Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours), No. 15: The Worker's 
Standard of Life in Countries with Depreciated Currency. Geneva, 1925, 182 pp. 
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In Germany and Poland the income of the working classes, measured by their 
real wages, was higher in 1921 than in the preceding years, and even in some cases 
approached the pre-war level. From 1921 it steadily decreased until about the 
end of 1923. The stabilization of the currency was accompanied by a rise in real 
wages, but also by an outbreak of unemployment. Taking the industrial popu- 
lation as a whole, the individual benefit enjoyed by workers still in employment 
through the increase in wage rates was counterbalanced by the losses suffered 
by the unemployed. In Austria the workers appear to have been in a worse 
position in 1921 than before the war. In 1922, although the methods of adjusting 
wages had become sufficiently effective to increase the real value of wages in 
spite of the great rise in prices, the total working-class income decreased owing 
to the growth of unemployment. In 1923 and 1924 unemployment assumed 
such proportions that, although workers still in employment received relatively 
high wages, the total income of the working classes was definitely less than before 
the war. Skilled workers suffered more in proportion than unskilled; the differ- 
ence between their respective wages was very greatly decreased. It began to 
increase again to some extent, however, when it was realized that this leveling 
up of wages formed a check to the recruiting of skilled labor. 

On the whole the decrease in the total income of the working classes in the 
three countries considered may be contributed [sic] to three factors: 

(1) Economic disorganization and the extensive changes of frontiers due to 
the war brought upon [sic] decrease in the national income for some years at 
least, quite apart from the distribution of this income. 

(2) ‘Monetary inflation caused a steady rise in prices, to which wages could 
not [be] adjusted precisely or rapidly. It thus led to a continual fall in the real 
income of the workers. 

(3) Monetary stabilization increased the unemployment which had already 
appeared and deprived .a large proportion of the working population of employ- 
ment and therefore of income. 

The first two of these three factors exerted their influence concurrently for a 
long time, and it is not always possible to distinguish their relative effects. 
Nevertheless the influence of inflation on wages is the most apparent and doubt- 
less the most characteristic of the period. 

The first defensive measure adopted in the three countries was the indirect 
one of price control. The adjustment of wages was facilitated if the rise in the 
cost of living was checked or retarded. Control was applied chiefly to food 
prices, and even more effectively, to rent. The effect was to reduce the cost 
of labor, since wages were adjusted to a reduced cost of living, and to obviate 
unemployment to some extent, but real wages were little if at all increased by 
these means. 

The direct methods of adjusting wages in the three countries are similar, 
although the procedure adopted varied slightly. In Germany wages were chiefly 
adjusted by the ordinary method of negotiations between employers and workers. 
The period of validity of agreements had, however, to be curtailed progressively, 
and the wage clauses had to be made more or less independent of the rest of the 
agreement. As the rise in cost of living grew more and more rapid in 1923, 
negotiations had to be renewed every two or three weeks and procedure naturally 
had to be simplified. Purely automatic adjustment of wages, though discussed 
at length, was never generally adopted in Germany. In Austria, on the other 
hand, it was at first extensively used, but owing to vigorous objections from 
employers was gradually abandoned, while stabilization made it much less 
necessary. In Poland, also, the system was in great favor at one time and it 
was even proposed to make it compulsory. 

The problem of adjustment of wages to the cost of living raised further allied 
problems. Allowance had to be made for differences in the cost of living between 
different localities and cost of living bonuses graduated accordingly. The de- 
crease in wages bore most heavily on workers with families, and attempts were 
made to meet this difficulty by paying allowances graded according to the num- 
ber of worker’s dependents. These allowances were never of any great amount 
in any of the three countries, and seem in no case to have compensated fully 
for the greater expenses of workers with families. : 
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As the currency was stabilized, what was known as the gold wage appeared 
in Germany and Poland. Even before stabilization was effected the system 
had been discussed and even put into practice in certain limited spheres. At 
this period the gold wage was taken to represent a system of fixing wages in g 
stable-value foreign currency (e. g., the dollar or the Swiss franc) and paying 
them in the depreciated national currency at the current rate of exchange. [p 
effect this was only an application to the labor market of a procedure already 
adopted on other markets when the national currency ceased to be a real stand- 
ard of value owing to constant depreciation. Later, as the result of financial] 
reform and of the introduction of the rentenmark in Germany and the zloty in 
Poland, this system became general, but in a slightly different form. Wages 
were fixed in the new national currency and paid partly in this currency, partly 
in the old, the latter being calculated at a rate fixed by the Government. This 
was a purely transitional method which has already disappeared in Poland, 
where since the middle of 1923 the zloty has entirely replaced paper money. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the subjects dealt with in this 
report are already problems of the past. At the present moment the three 
countries considered seem definitely to have embarked on the policy of stabiliza- 
tion and new problems are arising. The chief problem now is not to prevent g 
fall in real wages through an incessant rise in prices, but to find means of increas. 
ing the national income as a whole and of securing a fair distribution of it. These 
problems, it is true, have existed all the time, but during the period of inflation 
they were overshadowed and remained in the background. They are now 
reappearing with all their old importance, but it is too soon as yet to forecast 
the solutions which may be adopted. 
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Prohibition of Night Work in Cordoba Bakeries ' 


N January 30, 1925, the Legislature of the Province of Cordoba, 

e Argentina, enacted a law (No. 3366) forbidding night work 

in bakeries, confectioneries, and similar undertakings between 

9 p.m. and5 a.m. The law authorizes preparatory work, such as 

the preparation of yeast, for a maximum period not to exceed two 

hours. Violations of this law are punishable by a fine of from 100 
to 500 pesos (national currency).’ 
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Average Daily Wages of French Coal Miners 


HE average daily wages of coal miners in the principal coal- 
mining sections of Feanve for the years 1913, 1920, 1921, the 
last quarter of 1922 and of 1923, and each quarter of 1924 are 

given in the Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, April, 
1925 (p. 256). The followin table shows, for these periods, the 
average wages of underground and surface workers, separately and 
combined: 





i Arpotine. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, March, 1925, 





p. ; 
2 Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies 
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ed AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF FRENCH COAL MINERS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1924 
m [Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 
ry pee 
ng Stras- | Saint- |Chalon- .. | Tou- | Cler- | Entire 
In Class of workers and year | Douai | Arras bourg |Etienne ir... Alais louse |: mont | country 
dy b | 
d- art PRS 
ial Underground workers: Francs | Francs | Francs | Francs| Francs Francs| Francs| Francs| France 
° EE ae Fa _ 6.09 3 3 5, 51 6. 27 5. 57 5. 64 4, 96 5. 96 
in en Si cll heaps yy mene Be 22.13 | 21.22| 21.30] 20.36] 19.27 20. 99 
reg rd ope pee ee eee = «hdbbAdive dnd sell $2, TH FL 4... 18.65 | 20.32 19.38] 18.89); 17.88 20. 49 
tly 1922, fourth quarter_.__..'..____-- SS ae 19. 55 19. 18 16. 85 16. 70 16. 68 18, 57 
hig 1923, fourth quarter-_-_--_-_- 23.97 | 23.07 | 23.10; 23.84] 23.87) 21.73 | 21.18] 20.73! 23.17 
ad, First quarter._......| 24.77 | 25.30] 24.07/ 24.56] 24.88| 22.58| 21.78] 21.38| 24.41 
Second quarter - -_--- 24.85 | 25.49 | 24.48 | 25.05] 24.75 22.68 21.85 | 21.43 | 24.64 
hi Third quarter.......| 24.82 | 25.52) 24.67 | 25.13 | 24.72; 22.70] 21.95] 21.46 24. 71 
13 Fourth quarter --_-_- 24.87 | 25.53 | 24.42) 25.15] 24.94 22.71] 21.95] 21.48) 24.72 
ree Surface workers: 
Za ELE ES an | Tee 4. 06 4. 09 3. 69 3. 93 3. 66 4, 02 
eR aaa ae >) {=e 18. 08 16, 32 15. 25 15, 20 14, 95 15, 90 
ta ses. saxccekesg 4-22 Ck areas 16.09 | 15.73} 14.82| 14.74] 13.67] 15.82 
as- 1922, fourth quarter_.....|.._____- | 14,20 )........| 14.52 14.15 12. 44 12. 45 12, 73 13. 96 
ese 1923, fourth quarter--.--_- 18, 90 17. 60 16.47 | 18, 27 17. 49 16. 10 16, 22 16, 24 17, 31 
1924— 
lon First quarter_-......| 18.56 | 19.25] 17.52) 1893] 18.05 16.59/| 16.75| 16.68 19. 05 
OW Second quarter - -__.- 18. 66 19. 11 17, 53 18, 97 18. 06 16. 61 16. 83 16. 68 18, 24 
ast Third quarter..-....| 18. 66 19. 11 17. 63 18. 93 18. 03 16. 63 16. 76 16.79 | 18.24 
Fourth quarter --___- 18.70 | 19.08 17. 92 19. 08 18. 07 16. 69 16. 73 16.76 | 18.29 
Total a and sur- | 
ace): ! | 
OR ae ee ee Mie. 5. 07 5. 27 4, 98 | 4, 96 4.61 | 5.40 
DS scat cenind nn me ode Qepeieens ded BAAS hal i-d <kw 20. 67 19. 16 18.80 | 18.37 17.71, 19,45 
"SRE RS ie ene gg <' ) eee 17.78 | 18.43 | 17.57| 17.22] 16.36| 18.84 
1922, fourth quarter_...__|....___- = ¢ (owe? 17.77 | 17.16 | 14.89] 15.31} 15.28 | 17,06 
1923, fourth quarter-_----- 22. 36 21. 64 21.29 | 21.98 21. 38 19.34 | 19. 57 19. 18 21, 32 
1924— 
First quarter........| 23.18| 23.85| 2274] 2294] 2293] 2012|. | 19.77 | 22.97 
Da, Second quarter --___- 23.22) 23.87| 2250] 2299| 2216) 2012/2021 | 1975) 2277 
wk Third quarter.......| 23.21 | 23.92| 2265] 23.03| 2213] 20.15! 20.26| 19.80 22.92 
Fourth quarter -____- 23.26 | 23.98 | 22.54] 23.08| 22.28) 20.21 | 20.23| 19.85 22.87 
en | | 
ag . . . 
wo Wages of Agricultural Laborers in Spain 
0 
HE Agrarian Problem in Spain is the subject of an article by 
Fernando de los Rios, appearing in the June, 1925, issue of 
the International Labor Review. . 
The subdivision of land has been carried to such an extent in 
“ae that the great mass of agriculturists, even if they own a piece 
oi land, are compelled to resort to MAGA SOUPS, employment to 
val- supplement their income, since the produce is insufficient to support 
the aiamily. And, if a have no land but live by daily labor, they 
are have to rent a plot of land in order to supplement their wages. In 
nil, addition, the writer points out, there are hundreds of thousands of 
the [R@ laborers without employment or land, whether owned or rented, 
and whose livelihood is precarious in the extreme. 
In the well-cultivated areas there are legions of iaborers who 
ie restrict their output in order to give their comrades a chance; for a 


penton output means an increase in the number of unemployed. 
he farmer attempts to lower the cost of production by reducin 

the amount of work on the land, often cutting off the most essentia 
work, with the result that unemployment is increased and produc- 
tion decreased. For instance, the weeding of cornfields in Andalusia 
was given up, and this alone decreased the income of the laborers 
y an amount calculated, on the basis of wages in 1919, at 34 million 
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esetas.¢ The extent of oversupply of agricultural labor is show) 
Cy figures for the town of Alcazar de San Juan, where there are 209 
landowners, 130 tenant farmers, and 1,300 laborers; and where 
according to the local trade-union, a laborer works 180 days a year 
and is unemployed for the remaining 185. The average of unem. 
ployment in areas of large estates is estimated to be 150 days pe 
year. 
" Wages are not such as to compensate for the loss of income jp 
periods of unemployment. The writer states that although the 
cost of living has risen 150 to 170 per cent since before the war, real 
wages (as measured by purchasing power) of the Spanish agricul- 
tural laborer are lower to-day than they were in pre-war times. 

The following table shows the average daily wages paid in a nun. 
ber of districts: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF MALE AGRICULTURAL LABORERS, 1914 AND 1924 


[Where two or more rates are given, they refer to summer and winter rates or to those for different tasks, 
Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 
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| | | 7 
District 1914 | 1924 | District 1914 1924 

ss 8s eed i od VIA i a st SIE LS OO a 

| Pesetas Pesetas Pesetas Pesetas 
Aleazar de San Juan____-- 2. 50 4.00 | Villanueva del Arzobispo_|_._.._.____- 2. 25-4, i) 
Portillo____- SS SER 2. 00 3.00 || Carreira-Zas__..........-- 11,00 11.50 
pS SESE AD we Sd 2. 50 | 1. 50 2. 0 
Escalonilla_~.........---- 1. 50-3. 00 2. 50-5. 00 || Arroyo del Puerco-------- 2. 50 | 3. 50 
2. 00 4. 50 | 5. 00 | 7.50 
Alcira _....- ee oo ale 2. 75 7 86 eee ey ae 1. 25 | 2. 50 
3. 00 6.50 || Batanas._-_..............- 2. 50-5. 00 4. 00-8, 0 
pL ET EL) 1. 75 & OO Ween ns ec Sk 0 
NGI ah ae 2. 00 4.00 || Velez-Malaga_........__-- 2. 50 | 4 00 
8 ET STS Eas as oF | 5.00-6..00 | ae oa ho SRR 2. 50-3.00 | 2. 50-3. 
= 0 11.00 \ 4, 7 uebla del Duque---_---- 1.50| 2.00-3.5 
Alcala de los Gazules - ---- { 11.50 1. 75-3. 00 Phe ae del Camplen_-|__..-._.---.- 1. 50-2. 50 
, ‘ . ‘ 2. 50-3. 00 || Almachar.._..........-.-- 11, 00-1. 25 | ! 3.00-3.9 
Santisteban del Puerto_- -| 2. 00 { 37 gh ier stadia: - go ecnelsibirsi a. | 13 00-5.00 
RES TER 11.00 2. 2a SSSR eee, ae 2.00; 2.50-4.5 
p ae ee eee ve | 2. 25-3.00  ?3.00-3.50  Alomarte y Asquerosa- --- 3. 00 3.0 

1 And board. 2 And food. 


The writer concludes thus: 


The agricultural worker enjoys little protection through social legislation, 
nor is much done to make such legislation as exists real and effective. He is 
not protected from even the most important occupational diseases. As regards 
hours of work, agricultural workers are still without effective protection. In 
the matter of old-age insurance, * * * the welfare boards are gradually 
overcoming the feudal prejudices of the landowners. A scheme is beginning to 
take shape for provident associations, usually attached to agricultural trade 
unions, to secure an old-age pension for members from funds accumulated with 
this object by collective agricultural labor. 





¢ Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Environment and Opportunities for Women of Coal Miners’ Families 


No. 45) of the home environment and opportunities for gain- 
ful employment of the women in coal miners’ families, point- 
ing out that the question is one of considerable size and importance. 
Well over one-half’ of the more than 700,000 coal-mine workers in the United 
States in'1920 were maintaining normal homes—wives and children present in the 
mining regions. If only the wives and daughters 15 years of age and over are 
considered, there were approximately half a million women in these families. 
More than a fifth of these half million women were gainfully employed in or out 
of the home. Nine-tenths of the gainfully employed women in the 1,578 families 
visited contributed regularly to the family fund, the average monthly contribu- 
tion in 1922 being $32.64. 

Approximately four-fifths of the mine workers were in the bitumi- 

nous coal fields, and naturally a proportionate number of the wives 
and daughters were found here. The miners’ homes there are more 
often in rural regions, with all that that implies of isolation and lack 
of modern conveniences and of community advantages. “‘Of the 
bituminous mine-workers’ homes, 44 per cent had a place of less than 
1,000 population as the nearest town, only about one-eighth of these 
homes being within 2 miles of even such a town.” a! 
One consequence of this is seen in the limited opportunities for 
gainful employment open to the women. In the bituminous regions 
about 17 per cent of the married women were adding to the family 
income, their main way. of doing so being to take lodgers or boarders 
or both. About the only other occupation open to them was going 
out by the day for washing or cleaning. For the unmarried women 
the field is somewhat less restricted, but still limited. 


The family schedules secured from coal-mine workers indicated that whiie 
about three-fourths of the bituminous-mine workers had daughters, only 19.5 per 
cent had daughters 15 years of age or over still living at home. When compared 
with the figures for the anthracite region, it is obvious that the lack of employ- 
ment facilities for young women in many bituminous fields forces a large number 
away from home. There was no great difference in the two fields in the pro- 
portions of daughters 15 years of age and over who went to school, but while about 
56 per cent of the young women of this age in the anthracite region still members 
of the home circle were at work, only 23 per cent of daughters in the bituminous 
mining regions had been employed during the year 1922. 


_ The report suggests that industries employing women might find 
it advantageous to enter the bituminous regions, just as some decades 
ago, silk mills and other similar industries entered Pennsylvania for 
the express purpose of drawing for labor upon the women of the 
anthracite miners’ families. From the standpoint both of the com- 
munity and of general social welfare, it is not desirable that young 
women should be forced to leave their families and go among strangers 
for employment. . 

‘The home environment was affected by the rural location of the 
mines in many respects. r 


T Women’s Bureau has recently published a study (Bulletin 
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Especially conspicuous was the lack of adequate water facilities, a deplorab), 
condition in view of the extra amount of washing necessary for cleanliness j) 
connection with the coal-mining industry. Such lack meant much inconvenieng 
‘and additional labor for the women. * * * The situation in the anthracit, 
fields was different because of the proximity of so many of the dwellings to tow), 
and cities with public-water systems. Running water was reported in th 
majority of these houses; but this meant usually one faucet in the house, and th 
prevailing rates for additional faucets were so high as to penalize in an illogicg| 
and unnecessary way the use of labor-saving devices. 


Lighting facilities were fairly good in both fields, but in regard ty 
toilet arrangements the bituminous fields, especially, were far from 
satisfactory. The general upkeep of the houses and the communitig 
was open to much criticism. The fact that model camps and con. 
munities are found shows that the poor conditions more commonly 
seen are not inseparable from the industry. One unfortunat 
feature is the insecurity of tenure found where the miners are living in 
company-owned houses. Loss of the job means loss of the home, 
and the situation tends to diminish any desire on the tenant’s part to 
improve his surroundings, since at any time he may have to leave the 
results of his labors to someone else. 

In regard to community resources, the situation differs widely 
according to the location of the mining camp, those which are near 
independent towns and cities having the usual opportunities for 
amusement and recreation. 

An outstanding fact revealed by the investigation, however, was that the great 
majority of the mine-workers’ wives and daughters were living in regions strik- 
ingly devoid of facilities which are necessary in the recreation and improvement 
for women—public parks, reading rooms, libraries, rest rooms, and girls’ clubs. 

The study goes at considerable length into the various aspects of the 
question and supplies a quantity of information as to the surroundings 
and opportunities of the women concerned, and in the light of the 
facts. presented, raises the question of whether better conditions 
might not be justly expected. 

In view of the importance of the extraction of coal to all other industries and to 
the Nation’s homes, in view of the importance of the women to the coal-mining 
industry, and, finally, in view of the social importance of so la @ number of 
women, the foregoing facts as to employment status, employment opportunities, 
and homes and community environment raise the question as to whether coal- 


mining companies, coal-mining communities, and the Nation as a whole are 
returning to these women value received. 
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Survey of Child Labor in Agriculture in California, 1924 ' 


WARD the close of March, 1924, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

of California began to investigate child labor conditions in 

that State in order to ascertain the extent of child labor in 
agriculture, to prosecute violations of the child labor laws, and to 
discover if further legislation were necessary in order to protect 
child wage earners and curtail their employment. 

It is roughly estimated that at the time the report was submitted 
there were 5,000 children engaged in agricultural pursuits in Cali- 
fornia. ‘The attempt was made to survey all the crops on which chil- 
dren were actually known to be employed. The following crops 
were covered in the counties listed: 





—— 


‘ Comerate. Bureau of labor statistics. Twenty-first biennial report, 1923-24. Sacramento, 1925, 
PP. 59, Ww, p 
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rable County 

C88 jy permgub.o0 G20 622.62 dL ~~ sels Sacramento, Solano, and San Joaquin. 

eneg eal. Jue abee peestetwe-dorehe- Alameda, Riverside, Santa, Clara, and 

racite Ventura. 

towns ee ae ee Placer, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, and 

the Solano. 

id the Ls rkdicb sca aekcae Imperial, Fresno, Kern, and Kings. 

O8Ical rapes (wine and raisin) -_--.--.---- Fresno, Los Angeles, Napa, San Bernar- 
dino, San Joaquin, Sonoma, and Tu- 

rd ty lare. 

fromm Ie CRCNES- ~~ = = = = == === === eee Fresno, Los Angeles, Merced, Placer, San 

rem Bernardino, and Tulare. 

11 tes NS ES ETD Se One ea Napa, Santa Clara, Solano, Sonoma, and 


COM: ulare. 

only ggg alnuts. ------------ ~§U3. Jee wae Los Angeles, Orange, Santa Barbara, and 
onl Ventura. 
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A synopsis of the findings and of the recommendations of the 
ureau’s report is given below: 

i. In the summer school vacation, itinerant families, mainly 
exican, are hired to harvest the California crops. The children are 
mployed for the most part in the picking of cotton, grapes, prunes, 
d walnuts. 

2. The chief crops harvested when schools are in session are cot- 
n, asparagus, and walnuts. It was found that numerous children 
ere working in the cotton fields of Fresno County and of the Imperial 
alley in violation of the child labor laws and the compulsory educa- 
ion laws. 

3. During its survey of and campaign against child labor, the 
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men 
DB. ureau of labor statistics instituted 60 criminal prosecutions against 
the (gaviolators of the child labor act. — 
ings 4. The establishment of a uniform system of school transfers is 
the gneeded to bring about a better enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
ions (Eecetion law and consequent improvement in enforcing the child labor 
act. 
5. At least 10 counties which have no attendance officers or county 
id to Msupervisors should*have such agents. : 
ning P : . on VISIO - 
st dl 6. The children of these migratory fruit-picking families are very 
ties, uch behind in their school courses, mainly because of the shifting 
-oal- Hof such families from place to place and because some counties do 
8 Minot properly enforce the laws regulating the labor of these children. 
7. There is very great need for a better administration of the work- 
ing-permits system, including improved records. 
8. The compulsory education law should be amended to provide 
F permits for children under 16 who wish to work in agricultural occu- 
tics 


ations after school hours or on regular or occasional public-school 
olidays or during vacations. 
9. The child labor act should be amended to prohibit specifically 
the employment of children under 16 in agricultural occupations 
during or before school hours. 

10. It should be made illegal to employ children under 8 years 
of age for wages. 

11. While available statistics indicate that child labor in Cali- 
fornia has been on the decline since 1910, yet constant vigilance is 
required to prevent violations of the compulsory education act and 
the child labor law. | 
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12. The elimination of child labor in agriculture will not be com. 
pletely effected through legal prohibitions; ‘it must be incidental {, 
an extension of the school term, a strict enforcement of adequate 
compulsory-attendance laws, and such a reorganization of the rura| 
school that the child will want to attend and the parent will realize 
the value of school work.” 





Child Labor in Maine’ 


HILD labor conditions in Maine are reported as “very satisfac. 
C tory.” Good results have followed the amendments to the 
child labor law in 1919. These amendments extended the ave 
limit at which a child might be employed during school hours from 
14 to 15 years and also provided that a child ‘must complete the 
first six yearly grades of the elementary public schools, or their 
equivalent, before a work permit can be issued.”’ A chart is kept in 
the department of labor and industry which shows daily the number 
of children in Maine employed under work permits. According to 
this chart, the greatest number of children less than 16 years of age 
employed under such permits since the enactment of the present law 
in August, 1918, was 2,170, including those under. regular and vaca- 
tion permits. The encouraging decline in child labor from the 
summer of 1919 to May 1, 1924, 1s indicated by the following figures, 
which show the number of children employed under permits: 


May 1 Sept. 1 
CARRIAGE AO ORL PRE a $9 Ti weber gba py 1, 545 
ES bg So IT MS og AB SR OE A Te ES 2 E 369 1, 226 
Webel Nive. 98250. UDALL, eke 2k Ue 275 680 
DOO sid 5 Saeed bee 4c dee Se dd He Rees 213 654 
RTs <s inne. ng cuniniaemiidndiess ty aidbpabins Goan entannea inden soko mom ananalee 240 631 
a a de coe tb ate ontdiphih eee tnee anode aa 


On June 1, 1924, only 165 children under 16 years of age wer 
employed under regular work permits. 





1 Maine. Department of Labor and Industry. Sixth and seventh biennial reports, 1921-1924, pp. 1, 
22-25. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Clothing Industry—New York City 


HE more important parts of the unemployment insurance agree- 
ment between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
manufacturers of New York City are here given: 


ArtTicLe 1.—The union agrees to use its best efforts to cause each of its members 
employed by the manufacturer or contractor (a) to pay to the board of trustees 
hereinafter constituted, for each pay-roll week, commencing with the pay-roli 
week beginning on or immediately following December 1, 1924, one and one-half 
per cent (144%) of the amount of such employee’s wages received from the 
manufaeturer or contractor, and (b) to authorize and direct the manufacturer or 
contractor to deduct such sums from the contributing employee’s wages and 
forthwith pay the sums so deducted to the board of trustees on behalf of such 
contributing employees. 

The manufacturer or contractor agrees to make the deductions so authorized 
and to pay over the sums so deducted to the board of trustees on behalf of such 
contributing employees, and the manufacturer or contractor agrees to pay to 
the board of trustees an amount equal to each such payment so contributed by 
such employees as and when such contributions are made, as provided in this 
article, by the employees. 

Art. 2.—All sums so received shall be held in trust by the board of trustees 
subject to all the terms and conditions of this agreement, and such sums and the 
income therefrom shall be held as a special trust fund, designated as ‘‘ New York 
clothing unemployment fund.” 

Art. 3.—-Each contributing employee shall receive unemployment benefits 
from the fund as provided in a schedule to be hereto annexed. 

Art. 4.—No right or interest of any contributing employee, acquired by virtue 
hereof, can be assigned, transferred, alienated, hypothecated, or bartered away, 
directly or indirectly, or be subject to attachment, garnishment, execution, 
sequestration, seizure, or other process. The board of trustees, or the union, or 
any agency designated by it, may, however, pay any benefits to which a deceased 
contributing employee might have been entitled to such person or persons as the 
board shall in its absolute discretion determine, and no heir, next of kin, legal 
representative, creditor, or claimant of any such decedent shall have any right 
or claim to any such benefits. i 

Arr. 5.—Neither the manufacturer nor contractor nor the union shall have any 
right, property, or interest in the fund. Nor shall the fund be subject to attach- 
ment, garnishment, execution, sequestration, seizure, or other process by reason 
of any claim on behalf of any person whatsoever against either the manufacturer 
or contraetor or the union, or against any contributing employee. 

Arr. 7.—(a) This agreement shall terminate on the date of the termination of 
the trade agreement between the manufacturer,or contractor and the union 
referred to in the first recital. If a new agreement is entered into and any part 
of the fund shall then be undistributed, such fund shall be transferred by the 
board of trustees to such person or persons, or body, as under such new agree- 
ment shall be entitled thereto. 

(b) If (1) no new agreement is entered into or if (2) the manufacturer or 
contractor shall prior to the termination of this agreement cease to carry on 
business by dissolution, winding up, or in any way other than by sale, merger, or 
consolidation, then upon the happening of either of these contingencies or the 
termination of this agreement, by lapse of time, or in any other way, the pay- 
ments herein provided to be made to the board of trustees shall cease, but the 
fund shall continue to be administered in the same manner in which it was 
administered during the life of this agreement, provided, however, that there is 
at least one agreement similar to the present still in force. In the event, however 
that all agreements similar to the present and including the present are termina 
in any way so that there is no remaining ent in force, then the entire 
amount of the fund shall be disposed of by distributing the fund, as unemploy- 
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ment benefits, among contributing employees in the industry in New York 
within five years from the date of the termination of the last agreement. 

Art, 8.—At no time shall any distribution, of any part of said fund be made 
which shall, directly or indirectly, aid, assist, or encourage the carrying on of 
any labor warfare or controversy, or for the purpose of relieving unemployment 
which directly or indirectly results from strikes or stoppages of work, or arises 
out of any conflict or warfare between employees and employers, or their repre. 
sentatives, nor shall any sums at any time be paid or distributed to any employees 
who at the time of such unemployment are engaged in or are parties to any strike, 
stoppage of work, or other form of labor warfare or controversy. 

Art, 9.—If any law or ordinance is passed compelling the manufacturer or 
contractor to contribute to any Federal, State, or municipal unemployment 
fund with reference to any contributing employees hereunder, the contributions 
of the manufacturer or contractor hereunder shall be reduced by the amount 
which the manufacturer or contractor is compelled to contribute to such Federa], 
State, or municipal unemployment fund. If the contribution which the manu- 
facturer or contractor is compelled to make to any such fund is equal to or greater 
than the contribution required of the manufacturer or contractor hereunder, 
then the obligation of the manufacturer or contractor to make contributions 
hereunder shall cease, and in such event the fund shall be disposed of in the same 
manner herein provided for disposition at the expiration of this agreement. 

Art. 10.—There shall be one common unemployment fund for all the con- 
tractors and manufacturers who may enter into unemployment fund agreements 
with the union. This fund shall have a single body of trustees, which shall be 
selected as follows: 

No more than three to be selected by the union and no more than three to be 
selected by the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange (each shall appoint 
an equal number). The trustees selected by the union for the fund shall represent 
the union in this agreement as well as in other unemployment fund agreements 
entered into with other clothing manufacturers and contractors in New York; 
the trustees selected by the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange shall 
represent the manufacturer or contractor in this agreement, as well as in other 
unemployment fund agreements entered into with other clothing manufacturers 
and contractors in New York. In addition to the trustees thus selected there 
shall be a chairman of the board of trustees, and the impartial chairman of the 
elothing industry in New York is hereby designated as chairman of the board 
of trustees. He shall not be removable except by the joint act of the New York 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange and the union. The number of trustees may 
be changed from time to time by the joint act of the New York Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange and the union, but there shall not at any time be less than 
three (3) trustees nor more than seven (7), and the number of trustees shall at 
all times be odd. 

Art. 11.—(a) Should any of the trustees designated by the New York Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Exchange die, resign, become incapacitated or unable or unwilling 
to act, or be removed, the vacancy so ee shall be filled by the appointment 
of a successor to bé named by the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange. 
Should any of the trustees designated by the union, die, resign, or become 
incapacitated or unwilling to act, or be removed, the vacancy so occurring shall be 
filled by the appointment of a successor to be named by the union. Should the 
chairman of the board of trustees die, resign, be removed, become incapacitated, 
unable, unwilling, or fail for any reason to act, then the vacancy so occurring shall 
be filled by the appointment of a successor named by the New York Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Exchange and the union, and if they are unable to agree upon 
such successor within a period of thirty (30) days, such vacancy shall be filled by 
the appointment of a person designated by Hon. Julian W. Mack. If all of the 
trustees designated by the union or by the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Exchange, as the case may be, shall not be present at any meeting of the trustees, 
the trustee or trustees designated by the New York Clothing Manufacturers 
Exchange or union, as the case may be, present at such meeting, shall be entitled 
to cast as many votes or the same number of votes as the trustees designated by 
the other party present at said meeting shall be entitled to cast. 

(b) Any trustee may act by proxy. Any trustee may call a meeting of the 
board of trustees by giving at least five (5) days’ notice in writing of the time of 
holding of such meeting and having a copy thereof personally delivered to each 
trustee, or by mailing the same, postage prepaid, to the last known address of each 
_ trustee.’ Meetings of the board of trustees may be held at any time, without 
notice, if all of the trustees consent thereto. 
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(c) None of the trustees, other than the chairman of the board of trustees, shall 
be entitled to compensation hereunder. The compensation of such chairman shall 
be paid out of the fund. 


* * * - . * * 


(i) The board of trustees shall have the power and authority to make reasonable 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent herewith, to carry out the provisions of this 
agreement, and shall have the right to make and adopt their own rules of procedure 
and action. 

(j) The board of trustees shall be entitled to incur reasonable expenses for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this agreement, which expenses shall be 
payable out of the fund. 

Art. 12.—This agreement and the terms and conditions of the trust hereby 
established may be modified at any time by the board of trustees, upon its ob- 
taining the written consent of both the union and the manufacturer or contractor. 

Arr. 13.—(a) The union or any agency designated by it shall receive the con- 
tributions provided by this agreement to be made by the manufacturer or con- 
tractor and the contributing employees; shall collect the pay-roll sheets and 
records of the manufacturer or contractor; shall be in charge of paying the benefits 
under the provisions of this agreement from the fund created thereby, all of 
which shall be subject to the supervision and control of the board of trustees. 





Ice and Water Teamsters—Cleveland 


FXTRACTS from an agreement between the Distillata department 
of the City Ice & Fuel Co. of Cleveland and the Ice and Water 
Drivers’ Union No. 422 follow: 


Article 3 


Wages shall be paid weekly as follows: 

Foremen shall receive $39 per week while serving in such capacity. 

Experienced drivers of regular routes shall receive $33 per week from date of 
commencing to serve routes. 

Inexperienced route drivers shall receive $31 per week for the first week of 
their employment and $33 thereafter. 

{Commissions on full packages sold range from 34 cent on a 5-gallon carboy 
to 15 cents on a 50-bottle case. ] 

Commission is not to be paid on water delivered to ice stations for resale or 
storage purposes. 

No commission will be paid unless driver is in the employ of the company 
fifteen (15) consecutive days. 

Foremen will receive as their share of this arrangement an average amount 
of commission earned by the drivers on their district. 

Drivers of 3 horse-hitch or auto supply trucks of 3 tons or more capacity 
shall receive $36 per week. 

Drivers of 2 horse-drawn trucks shall receive $34 per week. 

Drivers of special-delivery wagons or trucks shall receive $32 per week. 

All yard and barn help and wagon washers shall receive $31 per week. 

For route drivers and {vremen the day’s work starts when they report at 
station in the morning and ends when leaving station for the day, less one hour 
deducted for noon. 

Six (6) days and not to exceed 60 hours shall constitute a week’s work for all 
above-mentioned employees from March 1st to December Ist, and six (6) days 
and not to exceed 54 hours shall constitute a week’s work from December Ist 
to March Ist. 

Any union member receiving more than the scale named herein shall not 
suffer a reduction of wages on account of this ment. 

In barns of less than thirty (30) horses, barn boss shall receive $34 per week. 
Barn bosses shall work twelve (12) hours a day and six (6) days shall constitute 
a week’s work. ; 

Barn bosses, barn helpers, and wagon washers shall receive time and one-half 
when required to work on any seventh consecutive day for said seventh day. 
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Article 4 





All Sunday and herein-named holiday work shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half for not less than five (5) hours, except barnmen, horse clean. 
ers, and wagon washers. 

Any regular employees who report at the station any weekday morning for 
work, without being notified the evening before not to do so, shall receive a 
half day’s pay. 

All overtime shall be paid at the straight rate plus 10 cents per hour. 


Article 5 


When holidays fa!l on Saturday or Monday, regular work is to be done at 
the regular rate of pay. On holidays there shall be no Distillata or Hyklas 
beverages sold or delivered except in case of illness, accident, or hospital pur- 
poses. 

Employees shall receive full pay for the above holidays provided they supply 
their customers with sufficient Distillata and Hyklas beverages to last them 
over such holidays and that they work the day before and the day after such 
holidays. 





Photo-Engravers— Wichita, Kans. 


HE following extracts are taken from the agreement, effective 
March i, 1925, between the employing photo-engravers of 
Wichita and the Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 73: 


Article II 


Section 1.—The employer shall employ none but members in good stanaing 
in the union to do any work that comes under the jurisdiction of the Wichita 
Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 73. The foreman employed in every shop must 
be a member of the union. 

Sec. 2—Any and all processes of photo-engraving and parts thereof shal! \e 
done by members of the Wichita Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 73 and its mem- 
bers shall not be required to do any work other than that which has been cone 
in its entirety by members of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 

Sec. 3.—All contracts of employment must be executed in accordance with 
the constitution and by-laws of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America and that of the Wichita Local Union No. 73. 


Article III 


Section 1.—Forty-four (44) hours shall constitute a full week’s work for day 
workers. 


Article IV 


Section 1.—The minimum: weekly wage for a journeyman shall not be |ess 
than $50 per week. 

Sec. 2.—Should any employer, party to this agreement, desire to operate a 
night force, such night force shall work under the following conditions: 

Persons working regularly between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. shal! be 
considered as night workers. 

Forty hours shall constitute a week’s work, the full week to terminate not 
later than 5 p. m. on Saturday, the division of hours to be designated by the 
employer. 

Working nights that precede a holiday shall extend to the usual hour of 
quitting. 

The minimum scale for night workers shall be $5 above the day scale. 
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Article V 


Section 1.—Overtime shall consist of all work done between regular quitting 
each day and the starting time of the next day, and shall be paid for at the 
following rates: For the first three hours of extra time, time and one-half; all 
other extra time to be charged at the double time rate. Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays, and holidays shall be charged double time. 

Sec. 3.—In such cases where an employee has voluntarily lost time through 
other causes than sickness, he may be required to make up such lost time before 
receiving the overtime rates, but all extra time worked previous to the lost time 
shall be paid for at the regular overtime rates provided that such time is lost 
with the consent of the employer. Time lost on account of holidays shall not 
be made up before charging overtime. 





Roofers— Youngstown, Ohio 


THE following extracts are taken fron the 1925 agreement of 
Youngstown Roofers’ Local No. 63: 


Rue 1.—Working eight (8) hours on the job shall constitute a day’s work. 
Starting time optional with each shop by mutual agreement between management 
and men. 

Rue 2.—When time to finish job on Saturday afternoon does not exceed 
one (1) hour, workmen shall stay and finish the job at straight time. 

Ruige 4.—Time and a half shall be paid for overtime until 9 p. m. and double 
time from 9 p. m. until regular starting time for next day’s work. Double time 
shall be paid for the following days: Saturday afternoon (above exception only), 
Sanday Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and 
New Year’s. 

RuLge 8.—Employers will honor al orders for money due Local No. 63 when 
issued by business agent or financial secretary and signed by debtor. The 
business agent to have access to shop or job where he has business pertaining to 
his office at any time but will make his visit as brief as possible when during 
working hours. 

Rute 10.—No member of Local No. 63 shall be permitted to contract for 
work or do work on his own accord other than on his own individual property 
while employed by any contractor signing this agreement, but shall turn over 
all such work to his employer. . 

Ruie 11.—The rate of wages for journeymen shall be one dollar and thirty 
cents ($1.30) per hour from April Ist, 1925, to April Ist, +1926; then the wage 
question of this agreement terminates and in no case will any journeyman who 
is a party to this agreement be permitted to work for less than the minimum 
rate of wages. Employees shall be paid weekly and not more than two days 
shall be held back. : 

Rug 13.—Any foreman in any shop under the jurisdiction of Local No. 63 
which has ten (10) or more men working under him is required to make applica- 
tion for membership, pay same initiation fee as others, but will immediately take 
out withdrawal card, the same to be renewed annually for the sum of three 
dollars ($3). 





Street Railway—Memphis, Tenn. 


MARCH 24, 1925, the Memphis Street Railway Co. renewed its 
agreement with its employees, members of Division 713, Amal- 
pumaies Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees, with 
ut slight changes from the agreements made April 26, 1923, and 
August 19, 1921. 
The following extracts are taken from the 1925 agreement: 
This agreement shall cover all motormen and conductors, barn and shop repair 
men, except minors, not to exceed one in each department. 


If the company desire to do so, they may employ one minor in each department 
under the age of twenty-one (21) years at such wages, and upon such terms as they 
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may be able to fix with such minor and his parent or his guardian, but upon any 
such minor reaching the age of twenty-one (21) years, and continuing in such 
employment, such minor shall then receive the minimum wage provided in this 
contract, and the spread of two (2) years shall then begin. 

The company, through its properly accredited officers, agrees to meet and confer 
with the properly accredited officers and committees of said association upon all 
questions within the spirit of this agreement which may from time to time arise 
between them. 

Any man reporting himself sick as a reason for absenting himself from duty 
and found to be not sick, or to have used sickness as a subterfuge, shall be sus- 
pended for a period not to exceed ten (10) days. If such misrepresentation be- 
comes habitual, the guilty employee will subject himself to discharge. 

Motormen and conductors covered by this agreement may at their option 
work overtime at their respective wage scale but in the event of the company 
requiring overtime service from such employee, except in case of unusual emer- 
gencies or when the overtime is due to the fault of a coemployee, the employee 
shall be entitled to time and one-half for all overtime; provided, however, that 
extra motormen and conductors shall be entitled to overtime only after working 
in excess of ten (10) hours; and provided further, that all employees covered by 
this agreement shall be paid time and one-half for all hours which they work on 
the following-named holidays: July 4th, Labor Day, and Christmas. 

The parties hereto are opposed as a matter of principle to overtime work, 
therefore overtime shall not be required of employees with regular runs so long 
as there are available other employees who may be used without being required 
to work overtime. 

Both parties agree to system seniority, sign-up to be made not oftener than 
once each year, and during the summer months. Division seniority to prevail 
between sign-ups. 

Barn and shop men shall be promoted from night work to day work according 
to their seniority when competent, their competency to be determined by the 
superintendent of equipment. 

All barn and shop repair men covered by this agreement who work in excess 
of their regular ten (10) hour day shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half 
time for such overtime. The standard workday of 10 hours for barn and shop 
repair men shall continue, but the company shall have the right, when in its 
judgment conditions make it necessary, to temporarily reduce the workday to 
8 or 9 hours. But it shall not establish a regular workday of less than 8 hours. 

The company agrees that barn and shop repair men covered by this agreement 
may lay off one day in each week. The day for such lay off shall be chosen in 
accordance with’ their seniority. 

A day’s work shall constitute as nearly as reasonably possible nine (9) hours, 
and in no event shalPany regular run be less than eight (8) hours, nor more than 
eleven (11) hours. 

The company will endeavor to confine the spread as above mentioned so that 
S runs will be completed in not less than eight (8) hours, nor more than ten (10) 

ours. 

As many of the regular runs shall be straight runs as is reasonably possi)le, 
and all regular runs shall be completed as follows: 60 per cent within 11 hours; 
70 eed cent within 13% hours; 90 per cent within 14 hours; 100 per cent within 
15 hours. 

All men instructing students shall receive compensation at the rate of 50 cents 
per day or major portion thereof. 

The minimum pay for extra men shall be at the rate of 91 hours for a 15-day 
pay period and 98 hours for a 16-day pay period. 

o accomplish this, all motormen and conductors shall lay off one day per week 
so that the number of extra men required can be determined. 

All conductors shall be allowed 15 minutes per day time for making up trip 
report and settling for their day’s work. 

he wage scale for motormen, conductors, and barn and shop repair men 
covered by this agreement, effective April Ist, 1925, shall be as follows: For the 
first year of employment, 45 cents per hour; for the second year of ney 
50 cents per hour; for the third year of employment, 55 cents per hour. The above 
n owk be the minimum scale for barn and shop repair men covered by this agree- 
ment. 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Discharge of Married Women 


THE Railroad Labor Board has had several cases before it of dis- 

missal of women who married while in the service. Two cases 
of clerks have been mentioned in former numbers of the MONTHLY 
Lasor Revirw (May, 1924, pp. 124, 125; March, 1925, p. 116), 
in each of which the board decided that the action of the railroads 
in discharging a woman after marriage was not justified. In de- 
cision No. 3675, June -1, 1925, in the case of a ft el ly an op- 
posite position was taken. The more important parts of the state- 
ment and opinion follow: 








Mrs. entered the service of the carrier July 9, 1917; she was married 
on April 20, 1924, and was dismissed on May 6, 1924, in accordance with instruc- 
tions issued by the carrier in March, 1922, to the effect that when women em- 
ployees married it would be necessary for them to resign and relinquish their 

itions. Mrs. made inquiry prior to her marriage as to whether or 
not there were any instructions with respect to women operators holding their 
positions after marriage and was informed by the superintendent that under the 
rules it would be necessary for her t® leave the service after she married. 

The employees contend that their agreement with the carrier does not make 
any distinction between male and female employees; that male employees are 
not required to leave the service after they marry and that women should be 
permitted to retain their positions after marriage so long as they render satis- 
factory service; that the employees were not notified of the instructions issued 
by the earrier in March, 1922; and that a schedule was negotiated effective May 
16, 1922, rewritten December 1, 1922, and a new schedule negotiated effective 
March 1, 1924, and no reference to the instructions issued by the carrier was given 
the employees during these negotiations. 

Opinion.—The evidence in this case discloses that prior to her marriage, Mrs. 
made inquiry as to whether or not there were any restrictions on women 
operators holding their positions after marriage, and she was informed that if 
she married it would be necessary for her to relinquish her position. 

She was married on April 20, 1924, and subsequently * * * stated that 
she desired to continue in the service of the carrier until ‘fall at least.’? Under 
these circumstances the board is of the opinion that it would be inequitable to 
reinstate Mrs. and pay her for the time lost as requested in her behalf. 

It also appears that the agreement between this carrier and its telegraphers 
does not contain any rule with respect to women employees or with respect to 
the question of their retention in service after marriage, and that no negotiations 
have been undertaken by either party to establish a rule on this question. 

The board is of the opinion that the carrier and the representatives of the 
employees should, if a general rule covering the subject matter of this dispute is 
desired, confer and endeavor to negotiate a clear and conclusive rule covering 
the question, and so recommends. 











Overtime 


[N DECISION No. 3631, made May 27, 1925, the Railroad Labor 

Board decided that rule 64 of decision No. 1621 (see MonTHLY 
Lasor Review, May, 1923, pp. 152, 153) should not apply to 
employees whose regular assigned day off each week is other than 
Sunday. Rule 64 was inserted in the agreement between the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
and provided that work performed on Sundays and holidays should 
be compensated for at the overtime rate. The pert especially 

ollo 


applicable to the case under consideration reads as follows: 
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Employees necessary to the continuous operation of the carrier and who are 
regularly assigned to such service will be assigned one regular day off duty jy 
seven, Sunday if possible, and if required to work on such regularly assigned 
seventh day off duty will be paid at the rate of time and one-half time; whey 
such assigned day off duty is not Sunday, work on Sunday will be paid for at 
straight-time rate. - 


A yard clerk at Terre Haute, Ind., had Wednesday as his day of 
rest. A holiday happened to occur on Wednesday and claim was 
made for payment for time worked on the following day at the over- 
time rate. 


The employees contend that unless the rule is applied in accordance with the 
claim made in this case it would be discriminatory in its application in that ay 
employee whose assigned day of rest is Sunday has 59 days a year for which he 
is compensated at the punitive rate, whereas employees with the assigned day of 
rest other than Sunday have the number of punitive days reduced each year to 
the extent that holidays fall on their assigned day of rest; further, that 306 
days in a year was recognized as the standard measure to be used in determining 
and fixing clerical wages both by the United States Railroad Administration in 
the clerks’ national agreement and the Railroad Labor Board in its decisions 
affecting this class of en ployees. 

The carrier contends that the rule is specific in providing that an employee 
shall be compensated at the time and one-half rate if required to work on his 
assigned day of rest or on one of the seven specified holidays; that the day for 
which time and one-half is claimed for Mr. is neither his assigned day of 
rest nor one of the seven specified holidays; and that therefore the rule does jot 
require punitive payment for service performed on that day. 

Opinion.—In the opinion of the Railroad Labor Board ruie 64 is clear and 
provides punitive compensation for services performed on the assigned day of 
rest and/or the seven specified holidays, and it would appear that the employees 
are seeking a revision rather than an interpretation of the rule. 

whee "yg tng a Railroad Labor Board decides that the claim of the employees 
is denied. 





Seniority 

A = ION of seniority arose between the Brotherhood of 

ailway and Steamship Clerks and the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. which was settled by the Railroad Labor Board June 
16, 1925, in decision No. 3702. The agreement between the two 
organizations contained the usual rule relative to seniority, that 
promotion should be based on seniority, fitness, and ability, seniority 
to prevail if the other two qualities were sufficient. 

n this particular case, three seniority rosters were maintained for 
each seniority district, and designated as rosters Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Roster No. 1 covered clerks and roster No. 3 covered truckers and 
others. A minimum-rated clerical position in the office of store- 
keeper at Springfield, Mo., was bulletined, but no bid was received 
from any employee whose name was on roster No. 1. Two truckers 
on roster No. 3 applied for the position, which was given to one who 
had worked as trucker for 60 days. The union contended, on the 
ground of seniority, that it should have been given to the other, 
who had worked in a similar capacity for upwards of a year and 3 


half. 


The carrier takes the position that it is not required under the rules to promote 
employees carried on roster No. 3 to vacancies occurring in positions appeari'¢ 
on roster No. 1. The carrier, in support of its position, introduced as evidene 
@ communication addressed to the representative of the organization followig 
conference held on March 17 and 18, 1920, for the purpose of interpreting te 
provisions of the national agreement, in which a similar rule was incorporated; 
and quoted the following from the communication referred to: 
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“ Article 3, rules 12 and 22. Under rule 12 it is understood that the only 
positions that will be bulletined are those of clerks. This rule also has a bearing 
on rule 22. Under the latter rule we will establish three separate and distinct - 
seniority rosters as fallows: 

* * * * * * * 

‘As above stated, it is understood the only positions which will be bulletined 
‘will be those shown on roster No. 1, and employees on rosters Nos. 2 and 3 can 
not bid on any bulletined positions on roster No. 1, except that it was agreed 
that truckers at freight stations who will be shown on roster No. 3 will be given 
the — of bidding on check clerks’ positions, when such positions are 

ulletined. 
. ‘Tt was also understood that if a clerical position on roster No. 1 was bulletined 
and there were no applicants, that before going on the outside to secure a clerk 
the head of the department would first go over rosters No. 2 or 3, as the case 
might be, to determine whether or not there was an employee on those rosters 
that might have the necessary fitness and ability to fill the position.”’ 

In connection with this particular case it is shown that the carrier while not 
agreeing to the principle for which the employees contended did agree to conduct 
an investigation relative to the fitness and ability of Mr. , but being unable 
to agree upon the principle involved the employees considered that the question 
should be decided by the Railroad Labor Board. The question as to fitness 
and ability is, therefore, not before the board for consideration. 

Decision.— There is nothing in the evidence to indicate that the carrier has 
violated the rules of the agreement in failing to assign to the clerical 
position referred to. 











Clothing Industry—Chicago 


"THE impartial chairman of the trade board in the men’s clothing 
industry of Chicago has rendered several decisions lately in 
regard to the discipline of workers. The following extracts from 
a few cases show the position of the chairman in this regard. 


Quota 


The firm has a quota of nine coats per day. It appears that from time to 
time the firm has complained of failure to get the full quota and has issued 
complaints to the pressers. 

The board is in accord with the weekly quota if used for the purpose of equal- 
izing effort. .A presser may find greater difficulty at times to produce the quota. 
A weekly quota makes it easier for the presser to adapt himself to the daily 
flow of work. At the same time it is not contemplated that pressers will loaf 
part of the time and make up the quota by speeding other times. Uniform 
quality is expected and adherence to a weekly rather than a daily quota should 
enable the pressers to give uniform quality with uniform effort. 


Undermining influence of shop chairman 


From the testimony it is clear that the worker has been in the habit of going 
to other sections during working hours and that he has been warned not to do it. 
What is more serious is the indication that he has talked to other workers about 
changes made by agreement and has implied that if he were shop chairman the 
changes would not have been made. e was replaced as shop chairman some 
three months ago and warned, for good reasons, doubtless, not to interfere 
with other sections, but it would appear that he has continued to exercise 
authority. He has not profited by warnings and the board has no other recourse 
but to sustain the discharge. If the firm wishes to give the worker another 
chance in view of circumstances not brought out at the hearing it may do so 
without prejudice. 

Poor work 


It is the opinion of the board that the firm has a right to expect better pressing 
than is indicated by the coats submitted in evidence. The board is of the 


further opinion that the shop chairman of this shop is partly responsible for 
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the quality of offpressing. He is unwilling for the most part to admit that 
pressing is poor and defended most of the work submitted in evidence. If he 
takes this attitude in the shop it may be expected that some of the pressers 
will take the same attitude. The board has taken occasiog, moreover, to exam. 
ine a number of coats pressed in each of the three shops and is convinced that 
the quality of pressing in this shop is below the quality of pressing in the two 
other shops. 

The board sustains the discharge of and directs the reinstatement of 
the two other pressers as of March 9 without pay for time lost. They are to 
be instructed that if they can not press the quota and do their work properly 
they are to press less than the quota. 





Improper language 


The worker was suspended for using objectionable language to the examiner 
He is said to be a good worker but to be in the habit of losing his temper and 
using language of the sort in question. What is even more deplorable is the 
countercharge that such language is common in the shop and that the examiner 
mentioned previously is equally guilty. * * * The result is said to be serious 
lack of discipline, and this the board can well believe. That such language is 
habitual to some in the shop and is not intended to be offénsiveis not to the credit 
of management or workers. Shop conversation and discipline are what manage- 
ment permit it to be. If the discharge of the worker is to be sustained in this 
case the board must order the discharge of the examiner who is at fault in per- 
mitting it and more at fault in indulging in like language, whatever the intent. 
The board has no control over the examiner’s conversation and vocabulary out- 
side the shop, but he is unfit to supervise workers if he indulges in the loose and 
offensive terms brought out at the hearing. The board has directed the rein- 
statement of the worker and has placed upon the firm and the union the respon- 
sibility of putting to an end the situation revealed by the testimony of both sides. 


Misrepresenting reason for absence 


The circumstances in the case are a bit unusual. Some ten days or two weeks 
before Easter the worker approached the foreman and asked to be absent from 
Thursday to the Monday following Easter, giving as reason for the request that 
he wished to go east to see hissister. * * * The worker is known to be deeply 
religious and some doubt was felt as to whether he intended to go out of town or 
to observe the pre-Easter religious holidays. He was refused employment thie 
following Monday on the ground that he had misrepresented the reason for his 
absence. _ 

It is not contended at the hearing that the worker left the city or that he had 
any intention of leaving when he asked permission to be ahsent. It is not 
denied by the firm that the worker would have been permitted to be absent 
if he had stated the real reason therefor. Taking into consideration the before- 
Easter rush it would appear to the trade board that absence because of religious 
faith would be a more acceptable reason than absence to go out of town. * * * 
The agreement provides that an acceptable reason is to be given in case of 
absence. In this case either reason was acceptable. 

The board has directed reinstatement. It should be unnecessary to add that 
the worker is entitled to his own religious beliefs and to respect therefor. Natur- 
ally the worker is not to parade his beliefs in the shop. 


Shop chairman 


The firm petitions the trade board to remove from office and to discipline 
the chairman of shop No. 3 for dismissing the workers in the shop without 
authority. 

The union denies that the shop chairman sent the workers home. * * * 
When the workers complained to the shop chairman about waiting for work 
and said they were going home, he made no attempt to dissuade them and said 
in effect, “All right; go on.” * * * It is charged further that the firm ev- 
couraged disaffection in the hope that the workers would accede to the firms 
request to close the shop. ¥ 

e board is not disposed to review the charge of bad faith or that waiting 
time was unduly burdensome. If it was felt that this was the case complaint 
should have been filed with the trade board. On the morning in question the 
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shop chairman was told that an effort was being made to get in touch with officials 
of the union. The shop chairman, himself, attempted to get in touch with the 
deputy of the shop. The failure of the shop chairman to attempt to control the 
workers as well as his approval of their expressed intention to go home appear 
to the trade board to be evidence of his unfitness to continue as shop represen- 
tative of the union. * * * The board directs that the shop chairman be 
replaced by one more qualified to fill the position. 


Absence provision 


The union complains that a sponger was discharged without cause and requests 
reinstatement. 

The firm denies that the worker was discharged and says that the worker 

absented himself more than two days without notice, thereby forfeiting his 
position. Although taking the hexane that the worker abandoned his position, 
the firm reviewed his record and says that technical rights might have been out- 
weighed if the record had been good. According to the firm the worker is a low 
producer and is irregular in attendance, During the past 12 months he is said 
to have been absent 13 times without notice for periods ranging from one-half 
to one and a half days. 
On the question of notice it would appear that the worker satisfied the tech- 
nical requirements in case of absence. The reason given by the worker for a 
number of previous absences is that he played football. This is not an accep- 
table reason unless it meets-with the approval of the firm. 

The board directs reinstatement without pay for time lost and with the expec- 
tation that the shop chairman and the deputy will cooperate in correcting the 
faults noted. Loss of pay for the time the worker was out is to be regarded as 
discipline for taking advantage of the absence provision of the agreement. 


Arguments 


The union complains of the suspension of two cutters without sufficient cause 
and requests reinstatement. 
The reasons given for suspension are arguing and fighting on the cutting floor. 
To this the firm adds * * * that these two have been moved twice from other 
cutting tables because they couldn’t get along with their partners, that they 
have made numerous mistakes, and that their attitude generally is not coopera- 
tive. 
What happened just prior to the suspension is that one cutter asked the other 
to close a window near his side of the table and repeated the request in the 
nature somewhat of a demand. The other cutter replied that if he wanted it 
closed to close it himself, whereupon the first cutter went around the table to 
close the window and in passing the second cutter pushed him rather forcibly. 
There is no evidence of blows being struck or that the second cutter retaliated. 
The foreman was some 15 or 20 feet away and when he observed the happening 
he suspended both cutters. 

Without reciting further detail the board holds that the cutters should be 
disciplined but not discharged. Both appear to be talkative and argumentative. 
Both are to be warned that the cutting room is no place for arguments. 
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Division of work 


There is substantial accord in the evidence presented. The finishers in this 
shop have been dividing the work and turns in slack seasons. Recently dispute 
arose among the finishers as to who was ‘“‘next.’’ The foreman decided to avoid 
further dispute by requiring the finishers to enter their numbers in retation on 
a sheet of paper as they finished ajob. When another coat was ready for finishing 
he called the number at the top and the finisher thus called got the coat. The 
finishers objected to this. For the next few days work was plentiful and it was 
unnecessary to use the list. Another altercation arose and the list was resorted 
to again. Some refused to enter their shop number. Finally all refused and 
no work was given to them. This is the stoppage complained of. The list is 
wie in use and the board has ordered its continuance until written decision was 
ven. ne 
As the board sees it the firm need have no concern as to how the work is divided 
80 long as dispute does not arise and the work is done properly. When the 
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finishers quarrelled about their turn there was nothing left to do but to divide 
the work for them or to ask the union to resolve their differences. The board 
sees nothing in the action of the foreman, under the circumstances, that ¢a||s 
for criticism or that should provoke resentment. At the same time the board 
sees no reason for continuing the new practice if the finishers are able to divide 
the work amiably. The board directs that the firm is to permit the finishers to 
divide the work as formerly so long as they can do it without argument. |) 
the meantime the firm and the union should agree as to procedure should like 
difficulty be encountered in future. 


Leaving without permission 


The reason given for suspension is that the cutter left the cutting room without 
permission. The firm complains also that the cutter displays an attitude of 
indifference when matters are brought to his attention; that he loafs, and that 
he is destructive of property. On one occasion he is said to have withheld 
vouchers for work cut. 

It is not denied that the cutter left the cutting room without permission. He 
sought permission to leave, giving as reason that he had an appointment to meet 
some one at the bank. The firm suggested that he wait about an hour until 
lunch time and refused him permission to leave earlier. In spite of the refusal 
the cutter left and is charged with having observed that he would leave 
regardless. 

he board is convinced that most of the charges made against this cutter 
have some basis of fact. The board is convinced also that the cutter will profit 
from the lesson. If the nature of his appointment was that stated by the cutter 
it may be doubted whether the firm’s refusal was justified. The board is directing 
reinstatement as of May 11 and will expect that proper instructions wil! be 
given to the cutter as to his behavior in future. 


Unwarranted absence 


On several occasions the board has been advised of unexpected and unforeseen 
absences in this cutting room and asked to assist in the return of those absent 
or in the transfer of other cutters. The situation has irritated the firm, though it 
did not justify discharge in this case because the required notice was given and 
the reason for the absence, illness in the family, is one which would be accepted 
in most cases. In this case the cutter was absent to attend to a small business 
which his wife would have attended to otherwise. On this point the board 
would say that the firm has first claim on the services of the worker, and he 
must not permit another business operated for profit to interfere. It is not 
expected, moreover, that any worker will take advantage of the absence privilege 
to the disorganization of theshop. It does not appear, however, that this worker 
has taken advantage of the privilege since a warning of some two seasons back. 
The board feels that discharge was unwarranted, but that the union should 
endeavor to correct the situation and see that absences are kept at a minimum. 
When the firm plans on a certain number of cutters for a subsequent week the 
union is expected to cooperate in keeping them on the job or if absence is unavvid- 
able to see that other cutters are sent temporarily. ‘The board directs reinstate 
ment and that the time lost be credited in connection with lay-off. If the work 
available calls for an additional cutter for the rest of the week he is to be 
reinstated at once; otherwise as of June 8. 


Chairman vs. foreman 


The shop chairman claims to have been told by an assistant foreman that the 
worker could leave at 2 o’clock but the assistant foreman in question does not 
supervise this worker and would have ‘nothing to say about her leaving. he 
shop chairman admits that six or seven coats were at this worker’s machine wien 
he told her the second time to go. The chairman is guilty of issuing an order 
without authority to do so, of countermanding an order of the foreman, and of 
misrepresentation at the hearing. Moreover, from remarks made by the s/op 
chairman at the hearing the board is convinced that he is not interested to have 
the shop run smoothly. When shop representatives overreach their author'ty 
and prove themselves to be untrustworthy in their statements it is best that they 
be removed. The board directs that the shop chairman be discharged. 
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Shoe Industry—Haverhill, Mass. 


CASE No. 370, May 16, 1925, the Haverhill Shoe Board ren- 
dered a decision relative to a mistake in staining. A fitting- 
room bench operative had wrongly stained the edges of three cases 
of light colored kid saddles, rendering the saddles unusable. The 
company Offered the operative the alternative of standing the loss 
or being suspended and discharged. The operative stated that she 
was Willing to pay for the damaged work, but the union does not 
sanction any member paying for any loss arising from defective work. 
Therefore, the company suspended the operative and the union 
referred the case to the board, requesting reinstatement. After an 
extended discussion of the nature of the mistake the chairman, 
rendering the decision, used the following language in part: 


The board finds several extenuating circumstances. One is the fact that the 
operative had not previously happened to have done staining on tan calf, but 
only on black. Another is that a lot of tan calf vamps, similar to kid in appear- 
ance of its edges, appears to have been in the same basket of work and the oper- 
ative to have been told to stain this lot. A third extenuating circumstance is 
that usually (although not always) a basket of work from the cutting room 
contained only lots on which the operative was to perform some operation. 
The saddles were in the basket but nothing was to be done to them. No specific 
instruction to this effect is represented as having been given. 

The board does not construe the operative’s willingness to pay for the damaged 
saddles as of itself establishing the justification for her doing so. The board 
considers her willingness to pay for the damaged saddles as indication of an 
earnest desire to retain her job. Refusal of her local to sanction her paying for 
the saddles appears in this instance to have been justified, and to be justified as a 
general policy in so far as it is applied to protect operatives from privately agreeing 
to accept financial penalties, especially payment for damaged work. Any such 
private agreements by operatives to accept financial penalties of amounts pro- 
posed by the employer and not reviewed by either the union and the association, 
or by the board, would inevitably lead to grave injustices to operatives who would 
be pressed to accept such injustices by fear of loss of work. 

The board does not hereby in any sense approve a policy of the union which 
aims to protect operatives from any penalty whatever for poor work, nor does 
the board approve any policy of the union which recognizes no alternatives but 
reinstatement and discharge. There are varying degrees of poor work, varying 
amounts of loss caused the manufacturer by poor work, varying degrees of re- 
sponsibility of operatives who do poor work, and therefore varying degrees of 
culpability of operatives. Penalties should vary in relation to these varyin 
factors. Any policy of the union which sincerely seeks to reduce the amount o 
defective work done will be a policy of helping to find the degree of responsibility 
and the just amount of penalty to be applied in each instance of defective work. 
It is not enough for the union to render mere Jip service by saying that the union 
does not excuse poor work. Its policy should be definitely and positively co- 
operative in raising the standards of workmanship and responsibility, to the end 
that there may be less poor work, fewer losses of dollars and customers, more 
business, and more prosperity to divide between capital and labor. 

The financial loss in this instance is estimated at $5 per case, $15 for the three 
cases. The issues are important in principle but less important in amount in- 
volved. The manufacturer complains of more frequent instances of poor work 
than he considers warranted, and is making special effort to lessen them. He does 
hot oppose the operative’s reinstatement but asks that the board direct that the 
oni and not the manufacturer sustain the loss which resulted from spoiling 

e es. 
The board does not find warrant for so doing. The operative involved is 
conscientious, distressed by her mistake, frank in admitting it, offers no excuses, 
Me the most straightforward statement of fact, is eager to retain her job. 

he board considers that she needs no discipline beyond what her suspension has. 
already given’ and therefore directs her immediate unconditional reinstatement 
as of y morning, May 19. 
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Awards of Industrial Commission of Colorado 


"THE bureau has received transcripts of several coal cases settled 

by the Industrial Commission of Colorado.’ Files Nos. 1244 
1245, 1246-1254, heard June 15, 1925, at Frederick, Colo., file 
Nos. 1248-1250, 1252, 1253, heard June 17, 1925, at Louisville, Colo. 
and file No. 1257, heard June 24, 1925, at Leyden, Colo., were cases 
in which the operators had requested a reduction of wages to the 
1917 scale, alleging that at the present scale they were losing money. 
that the lignite coal could not be stored and had to be sold for im: 
mediate consumption; that they were in competition with the coal 
mined in Routt County where the mines were operating on the 1917 
basis, as were most of the mines in the southern field and at Colorady 
Springs; that the mining conditions made men less efficient; and that 
the freight rates were higher. 

The employees objected to a reduction on the ground that they 
could not live on the 1917 scale; that lignite coal is cleaner for domes. 
tic use than bituminous coal and should sell for more; that the miners 
can not obtain employment on idle days and are dependent on their 
work in the mines for their support. 

Two of the merchants in the vicinity testified that their customers were em. 
ployees from these mines; that the employees now were running large charge 
accounts; that many of them had reached and gone beyond their limit of credit 


under the present wage scale, and that they did not believe the employees could 
live upon the wage scale as proposed under the reduction. 


The commission rendered its decision in the following words: 


The commission, after hearing the evidence of both employers and employees 
finds: That the reduction of wages to the 1917 wage scale, without any assurance 
of more working time for the employees, will not produce a living wage. 

Therefore, it is the order and decision of the commission that said employers 
be permitted to reduce the present wage scale 20 per cent, or to the so-called 
1919 wage scale. 

In File No. 1219, heard at Durango, May 22, 1925, it appeared 
that on March 23, 1925, an employer posted a notice requesting the 
employees to express their opinion upon the acceptance of a reduction 
of 20 per cent in wages and stating that those wishing to sign a petition 
could do so by applying at the office. On March 28 the company 
posted a notice of its intention to reduce the wage to the 1917 scale 
(a reduction of approximately 30 per cent from the existing wage), 
and during April it discharged many workers. 

The industrial relations law provides that— 


The relation of the employer and employee shall continue uninterrupted by 
the dispute or anything arising out of the dispute until the final determination 
thereof by said commission, and neither the employer nor any of the employees 
affected by any such dispute shall alter the conditions of employment with 
respect to wages or hours or any other condition of said employment; neither 
shall they nor any of them on account of such dispute do or be concerned it 
doing directly or indirectly anything in the nature of a lockout or strike or 
suspension or discontinuance of work or employment. 


On the basis of this provision, the commission ordered the employer 
to pay to certain named employees wages for the number of days desig- 
nated for each employee, at the rate such employee would have 
received if he had worked at said mine for the said number of days 
and at the wage scale paid prior to said 20 per cent reduction. 


—— 





1 For previous awards see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1925, pp. 74, 75. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in June, 1925 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in the United States 
1917 decreased 1.1 per cent in June as compared with May; the 
rado aggregate earnings of employees decreased 3.1 per cent, and per 
that gecapita earnings decreased 2.1 per cent. These are the most marked 
Jecreases shown in any one month since July, 1924, and are due chiefly 
they juato curtailment in the automobile, boot and shoe, cotton goods, and 
mes. iron and steel industries. 
iners These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
their Qment Of Labor, throug the ureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
eports from 9,204 establishments in 52 industries covering 2,753,478 
employees whose combined earnings during one week in June were 
har (qs2,172,407. The same establishments in May reported 2,783,221 
credit Iueemployees and total pay rolls of $74,466,281. 
could 
Comparison of Employment in May and June, 1925 


Is: 
HE two far-western groups of States and the West North Central 


aa States all show improved employment and increased pay-roll 
totals in June, while the remaining six geographic divisions, with one 
overs Mexception, show both decreased employment and decreased pay-roll 
allel Titotals, the one exception being an increase of one-half of 1 per cent in 
mmployment in the West South Central States. The five divisions 
ared showing decreases both in employment and in total pay rolls are all 
; the Beast of the Mississippi River. 
‘Lion The food group of industries shows a customary June increase 
100 Hi both in so of employees and in pay-roll totals, the increases 


any 
scale 
ge), 


this time being about 3 percent each. The lumber group shows smali 
gains in both items, and the stone, clay, and glass group and stamped 
ware show fractional gains in employment alone, but otherwise the 
remainder of the 12 groups of industries report fewer employees and 
lecreased pay-roll totals in June as compared with May. The 
d by Hiidecreases were especially marked in the leather and vehicle groups, « 
V0! Bcondition more regularly expected in the former than in the latter, so 
with fgeatly in the summer. 
ither enty of the 52 separate industries gained employees in June 
‘din Has compared with May, while only 13 show increased pay-roll totals. 
ait Increased employment was most pronounced in the seasonal ice- 
ream industry, which gained 21.9 per cent, and in men’s clothing, 
ye Biewhich gained 7.3 per cent. The baking industry gained 3 per cent 
‘Sif- Hin employment, and slaughtering and meat packing, flour, structural 
ave Beronwork, and petroleum refining each over 2 per cent. 
lays The iteonnt: fertilizer industry lost a further 20 per cent of its: 
mployees in June, and women’s clothing and carriages over 7.5 
per cent each of their employees. The boot and shoe industry shows 
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a decrease of over 5 per cent in employment, and automobiles a (do. 

crease of 4.4 per cent, agricultural implements a decrease of 3.5 pe 

cent, iron aid steel a decrease of 2.8 per cent, and the cotton-good, 

industry a decrease of 2 per cent. Twenty-two industries altogethe 

3 1 per cent or over of their employees in June as compared wit} 
ay. 

Increased pay-roll totals were led by ice cream with an increase 
of 24 per cent, followed by men’s clothing with an increase of 13; 
per cent, and slaughtering and meat packing and sawmills wit) 
increases of about 3.5 per cent each. 

Twenty-one of the 39 industries showing decreased pay-roll totals 
reported losses of over 3 per cent each. Aside from the 18.9 per cent 
loss of fertilizers, the largest decreases were 10 per cent in the steo| 
shipbuilding industry, and 9 per cent in the women’s clothing indus. 
try. Automobile pay rolls decreased 7.7 per cent, and boots and 
shoes, iron and steel, and cotton goods pay rolls decreased 6.5 per 
cent each. . 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1925 












































Number on pay roll | Amount of pay rol] 
Es- |. Per Per 
Industry Lag os , or ‘. , ~“ 
May, une, May, une, 
ments| "1995 1925, Change) i995 igo, Change 
! ' 
‘ood and kindred products__| 1, 180 185, 461 190,860 +2.9 | $4,667,749 | $4,817,083 +31 
‘Slaughtering and meat pack- 
e342... PASE. eS 6 ee 83 73, 510 75,638 | +29] 1,842,415| 1,911,203 +37 
Confectionery ................. 267 28, 327 28, 284 —0, 2 524, 508 514,895 —-138 
peepee SISSIES AS ESS TS EEE: 124 7, 737 9, 432 |+21.9 255, 376 316, 574 +24.0 
OE bd nen ns cccietceenkwites 295 13, 108 13, 424 | +2.4 343, 525 351, 265 +2.3 
EE cere ro neaae ey eee Ss 394 50, 507 52, 046 | +3.0 1, 329, 975 1, 356, 815 +20 
Sugar refining, cane_.._.__..... 17 12, 262 12,036 | —1.8 371, 950 366, 251 1.5 
Textiles and their products__ 1, 766 560, 753 555,430 —0.9 | 10,987,360 | 10,604,366 -1i 
FO | pe near rae 345 201, 452 197, 521 ; —2.0 3, 311, 748 3,098,510; —64 
Hosiery and knit goods._____-_- 259 79, 332 78, 732 | —0.8 1, 444, 1, 399, 398 3.1 
Silk anon et dibie dabditct ot see 216 57, 370 57, 882 | +0. 9 1, 256, 774 1,201,217) -44 
Woolen and worsted goods-__- 196 67, 439 66, 834 | —0.9 1, 532, 733 1, 471, 380 | -40 
Carpets and PUGS. ...-.----.--- 29 21, 939 21,178 | —3.5 579, 011 545, 743 5,7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- 88 29, 375 27,983 | —4.9 703, 887 649,480) -7.7 
Clothing, men’s___........._-. 279 51, 241 54, 957 | +7.3 1, 137, 595 1, 291, 453 | +135 
Shirts and collars___._...____-- 4 23, 381 23,009 | —1.6 368, 094 344, 873. -63 
Clothing, women’s_--_-__.._.__- 179 16, 164 14,950 | —7.5 371, 136 337,346 -%1 
Millinery and lace goods-__---! 81 13, 060 12, 434 —4.8 282, 113 264,966 —fil 
Iron and steel and their | | 
tinivencscnadcnctns 1, 583 662, 162 595,330 | —1.1 | 17,887,242 | 17, 160, 961 —46 
Tromand Steedl_.............-... 219 281, 051 273, 169 | —2.8 8, 552, 938 | 8, 002,534 | -é4 
Structural ironwork -___-.___-- 126 15, 624 15, 988 | +2.3 452, 722 | 461, 392 +19 
Foundry and machine-shop 
NR alec atndukscwlsrewed 809 198, 194 198, 705 | +0.3 5, 810, 090 5, 750,008  —1.0 
Hardware _.................--- 61 34, 442 84,266 | —0.5)| 867,412 835, 354 | —3.7 
Machine tools.__......._.....- 150 19, 738 20, 063 | +1.6 594, 587 606,121 | +19 
Steam fitt and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus.| 132 38, 778 38, 738 | —0.1 1, 148,112 1, 102,792 | -39 
Be FER abe ins Bcd 86 14, 335 14,401 | +0.5 411, 381 402,670 | -2! 
Lumber and its products____| 1, 068 198, 096 198,477 | +0.2 4, 387, 804 4,434,421 +11 
Lumber, sawmills. _.......__.. 397 111, 580 113,375 | +1.6]| 2,341, 729 2, 423, 442 | +35 
Lumber, millwork............- 251 32, 676 32, 568 |, —0.3 796, 561 801, 675 | +06 
PRP cnparsdactecaenen 361 53, 840 52,534} —24] 1,249,604) 1,209,304, -32 
Leather and its products_.___. $48 96, 820 92,905 | —4.0| 9,132,381 | 2,016,367, -5! 
REE RTE Te: 126 334 25, 222 | —0.4 636, 905 620, 236 | —26 
Boots and shoes__-_.___......- 222 71, 486 67,683 | —8.3| 1,495,426 | 1,306,131) -66 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
‘ WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1925—Continued 













































































ere i | 
Es | Number on pay roll Per | Amount of pay roll Per 
Industry i ish. on: | cent 
-.| May, June, . May June of 
ments 1925 1925 change | 1995" 1925" change 
ad il we a 
paper and printing............/ 810 153, 121 152,392 | —0.5 | $4,811,301 | $4,756,751 | —1L4 
Paper and pulp.......-...-...: 200 53, 945 §2,924 | —1.9 1, 404, 585 1, 367, 636 | —2.6 
Papel DONE. 2c 2. 22---5.2----- 167 16, 469 16, 302 | —1.0 355, 264 349,088 | —1.7 
Printing, book and job-_-_-_----_- 240 38, 879 38,913 | +0.1 1, 310, 245 1, 304, 707 —0.4 
Printing, MewSpapers.........- 203 43, 828 44,253 | +1.0 1, 741, 207 1, 735,320 | —0.3 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

0 Gio», oe tiie aR iit 248 76, 217 76, 086 | —0.2 2, 305, 043 2,270,771 | —1.5 
bi = ay ES Ca 93 21, 755 21, 663 | —0.4 563, 668 8,510 | —2.7 
Pet iith penndgescnonces 98 6, 675 5, 267 |—21.1 127, 552 103,457 | —18.9 
Petroleum refining. .........-- 57 47, 787 49,156 | +2.9/| 1,613,823 | 1,618,804} +0.3 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

BENE. ath <tcdbisntaness 662 108, 975 109, 430 | +0.4 2, 841, 349 2,832,714 | —0.3 
Ba a a ae 83 25, 400 25,872 | +1.9 33, 639 753,648 | +2.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____- 394 34, 163 34, 220 | +0.2 849, 577 850,839 | +0.1 
POET cncdcedinesopamaemacropor 57 12, 738 12, 534 | —1.6 329, 560 314, 637 —4.5 
GR... chitaminieienecedcoceed 128 36, 674 36, 804 | +0.4 928, 573 913,590 | —1.6 

Metal products, other than 
iron and steel__:_.....____- 44 14, 752 14, 764 | +6.1 $53, 761 352,660 | —0.3 
Stamped and sores ot ware __ 44 14, 752 14, 764 | +0.1 353, 761 352,660 | —0.3 
Tobacco products -_-........---- 205 42, 438 41,837 | —1.4 739, 058 736,128 | —0.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
ODF CIE ichtecvadccec cess 36 8, 497 8,361 | —1.6 134, 983 136, 005 +0.8 
Cigars and cigarettes..........| 169 33, 941 33,476 | —1.4 604, 075 599,123 | —0.8 
ve for land transporta- 
ean Se TICLE ES. 970 511, 744 496,537 | —3.0 | 16 686,298 | 15,728,781; —& 7 
ssoeaal ili sid delim inte ties treosnertels 215 335, 128 320,333 | —4.4 11,497,425 | 10, 608,473 —7.7 
Carriages and Wagons. -..._..- 64 2, 498 2,302 | .-7.8 57, 483 53,808 ; —6,.4 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad.........-..-- 184 17, 745 17, 836 | +0.5 531, 368 525,961 | —1.0 
Car building and repairing, 

steam-railroad .............-- 507 156, 373 156,066 | —0.2 4, 600, 022 4,540,539 | —1.3 

Miscellaneous industries___--- 379 232, 692 229,430 | —1.4 6, 716, 895 6, 462,394 | —3.8 
Agricultural implements------- 93 25, 211 24,338 | —3.5 705, 631 672, 142 —4,7 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies_........- 127 94, 813 92,910 | —2.0 2, 702, 868 2,617,089 | —3.2 
Pianos and organs. -.........-- 36 7, 334 7,309 | —0.3 211, 734 211, 601 —0.1 
Rubber boots and shoes- --_--- ll 16, 946 16,713 | —1.4 409, 677 404,139 | —1.4 
Automobile tires............-- 70 60, 021 60,976 | +1.6 1, 859, 307 1, 812, 667 —2.5 
Shipbuilding, steel. ........--- 42 28, 367 27,184 | —4.2 827, 678 744, 756 | —10.0 

Wl iditiinccybeccnmesens 9, 204 | 2, 783, 221 | 2,753,478 | —1.1 | 74,466,281 | 72,172,407) —3.1 
Recapitulaiion by Geographic Divisions 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New Maeeeer a... 5... 1, 279 404, 344 394,805 | —2.4 $9, 628,078 | $9, 218, 440 —4,.3 
Middle Atlantic SSF 2, 301 800,233 | 794,010 | —0.8 | 22,220,901 | 21,565,745 | —2.9 
East North Central_............ 2, 404 908, 962 891,613 | —1.9 | 27, 686, 963 , 493, 946 —4.3 
West North Central__........__- 862 143, 729 146,492 | +1.9 3, 624, 712 3, 631, 030 +0.2 
South Atlantic. ............._-.. 955 234, 944 232,322 | —1.1 4,427,7 4, 333, 390 —2.1 
ast South Central_........._._- 388 93, 645 93,453 | —0.2 1, 828, 102 1, 794, 457 —1.8 
West South Central. ............ 340 66, 399 66,733 | +0.5 | 1,442,666 | 1,424,806] —1.2 
 .. ae 150 25, 752 26,320 | +2.2 708, 782 726,940 | +2.6 
in hy oe Se Se eee 525 105, 213 107,730 | +2.4 2, 898, 353 2, 983,653 | +2.9 
Se 9,204 | 2,783,221 | 2,753,478 | —1.1| 74,466,281 | 72,172,407) -—3.1 

Employment on Class I Railroads 

2 5 OS Se Spee i’ aries 1 $227, 537,021  —=si....... 
5 fe Tt RS RSS Sa 1, 750, 841 +1.3 1 230, 556, 672 +1.8 














1 Amount of payroll for 1 month, 
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Comparison of Employment in June, 1925, and June, 1924 
F.MPLOYMENT in June, 1925, increased 4.9 per cent as com. 


pared with June, 1924; pay-roll totals increased 8.9 per cent; 
and per capita earnings increased 3.8 per cent. These increases 
are based on reports from 8,088 identical establishments in the two 
periods. 

As in May, the geogranhic divisions along the Atlantic seaboar 
and the East Central States all show both increased employment 
and increased pay-roll totals in June, 1925, as compared with the 
same month of 1924, and the Pacific States, the Mountain States. 
and the West South Central States all show decreases in both items, 
while this month the West North Central States join the Laster 
States with increases in both items. The East North Centra] 
States show the largest gains, 10 per cent in employment and over | 
per cent in pay-roll totals, while the South Atlantic and East Sout) 
Central States gained over 6 per cent each in employment and 10,9 
per cent and 9.9 per cent, respectively, in siboll totals, 

The food group of industries, which alone showed a considerable 
increase in employment and in pay-roll totals in June-as compared 
with May, completely reverses its position when June, 1925, is com- 
pared with June, 1924. In this latter comparison decreases of nearly 
4.5 per cent each are shown in employment and employees’ ear- 
ings. The only other group decrease appearing in this comparison 
over a period of one year is in the pay-roll totals of the stone, clay, 
and glass group, all other of the 12 groups showing for the most part 
quite decided improvement in June, 1925, over June, 1924. The 
vehicle group shows a gain of 12.7 per cent in employment and a gain 
of over 22 per cent in pay-roll totais, and the textile group and mi- 
cellaneous group also show marked gains in the two items. 

Twenty-nine of the 52 separate industries gained im employment 
in June, 1925, as compared with June, 1924, and 33 gained in pay- 
roll totals. Several of these increases were very large, showing 4 
decided change for the better, in the industries concerned, in the 
12-month period. 

The greatest gain in employment was 31 per cent, in the agricul: 
tural implements industry, followed by 30 per cent in automobile 
tires, 23 per cent in automobiles, 16 per cent m silk goods, 15.5 in 
ice cream, 13 per cent in carpets, 12 per cent in stamped ware, ani 
11 per cent each in the rubber boot and shoe, hosiery, and fertilizer 
industries. The cotton goods industry gained 7.5 per cent and the 
iron and steel industry gained 5.3 te cent in this comparison. 

The greatest decreases in employment in the 12-month period 
were 9 per cent in the cane-sugar refining industry, 7 per cent in 
slaughtering and meat packing, and from 5.7 per cent to 4.3 per ceut 
in the chewing and smoking tobacco, electrical machinery, stcau 
fittings, stoves, and flour industries. 

Increases in pay-roll totals in June, 1925, as compared with ine 
same month of 1924 were over 10 per cent each in 13 of the 33 indus- 
tries showing increases. The greatest increase was 39.5 in the auto- 
mobile industry, followed by 35 per cent in agricultural implements, 
32 per cent in automobile tires, and 30 per cent in carpets. ‘The 
hosiery industry shows a gain of 19 per cent, silk goods a gain of 18.0 
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jer cent, iron and steel a gain of 16 per cent, and cotton goods a gain 
f over 12.5 per cent. 

The cane sugar refining industry, which showed the greatest de- 
rease in employment in the 12-month period, also shows the greatest 
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ises [Bjecrease in pay-roll totals—over 13 per cent—and the other industries 
two [mentioned as showing decreased employment also appear in the de- 
reased pay-roll list. 
ard 
ent 9§oMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
th WEEK EACH IN JUNE, 1924, AND JUNE, 1925 
he 
tes, ere ieee Te ih. ah ‘=. aie bye 
ms, Estab- Number on pay roll | per | Amount of pay roll | Per 
ern Industry lish- ae | 7 | —_ 
ral ments | June, 1924 | June, 1925 change’ June, 1924 | June, 1925 jchange 
La ve | } 
r 1g | | 
vaith oodand kindred products__| 904 | 176,022 | 168,277 | —4.4 | $4,421,201 | $4,231,038 | —4.3 
Gul slanghtering and meat pack- 
10,9 EE ctiinaccoocce<o+- 81 79, 903 74,070 | —7.3| 2,018,574 | 1,872,479} —7.2 
7 Confectionery ..---..-..-...-.- 229 26, 150 25, 739 | —1. 6 490, 798 476,470 | —2.9 
Ice creamm__-.------.----------- 83 5, 822 6,725 |+15. 5 189, 296 224,901 | +18.8 
shia SOE SS: A ee 261 12, 517 11,975 | —4.3 335, 535 314,211 | —6.4 
aD1E ne ee 235 40, 119 39,316 | —2.0)} 1,024,009} 1,027,915} +04 
red Sugar refining, cane. .......--- 15 1i, 511 10,452 | —9.2 362, 989 315, 062 | —13.2 
om- oxtiles and their products___| 1,595 | 489,924 | 524,423 | +7.0)| 8,993,730 | 10,004,344 | +11.2 
nalts Cotton goods.._..............- 326 | 174,866] 188,049/47.5 | 2,622,457 | 2,953,779 | +12.6 
arly Hosiery and knit goods._..____ 232 66, 628 73,963 |+11.0} 1,101,256! 1,312,793 | +19.2 
arn 6 i aaa 202 48, 026 55, 680 |+-15. 9 972, 836 | 1,153, 229 | +18.5 
Woolen and worsted goods-____- 171 61, 401 61,391 | —() 1, 315, 911 1, 333, 388 | +1.3 
Ison Carpetsand rugs.............. 28 18, 711 21,129 |+12.9 418, 514 544, 836 | +30. 2 
: Dyeing and finishing textiles _ - 83 24, 888 26,817 | +7.8 547, 989 627, 761 | +14.6 
Ray, Clothing, men’s. ...........--- 251 50, 785 51,151} +0.7} 1,193,648! 1,213,846 | +1.7 
rt Shirts and collars.............- 89 20, 799 22,418 | +7. 8 304, 041° 335, 820 | +10.5 
eS Clothing, women’s............ 136 11, 959 11, 796 | —1.4 272, 392 272,217 | —0.1 
ihe Millinery and.lace goods... -.- 77 11, 861 12, 029 | +1.4 244, 686 | 256,675 | +4.9 
5 4in mn and steel and their 
MNis- SS ec a 1,400 | 542,871 | 560,853 | +3.8 | 14,829,722 | 16,202,182 | +9.3 
. TU Es, Snatch cienin om < 208 253, 705 267, 183 | +5.3 6, 794, 431 7, 859, 223 | +15.7 
Structuralironwork..........- 122 15, 165 15,095 | —0.5 445, 058 439,421] —1.3 
— Foundry and machine-shop 
CL =" Coie 659 | 168,456 | 175,402} +4.1| 4,685,177} 5,081,560) +85 
AV: Se ie 9S gly, Sa 58 34, 396 34,052 | —1.0 819, 095 829,579 | +1.3 
‘ Machinetools..........-.-.-.. 142 17, 055 17,618 | +3.3 493, 497 527, 752 | +6.9 
o § Steam fittings and steam and 
+], hot-water heating apperatus- 128 39, 357 37,416 | —4.9 1, 171, 531 1, 070,042 | —8.7 
it DU a 83 14, 737 14, 087 | —4. 4 420, 933 | 394,605 | —6.3 
| 
: umber and its products____- 944 185, $57 186, 558 | +0.2 4, 125, 648 4,181,996 | +1.3 
CUi- Lumber, sawmills........____- | 864 106,005 | 105,143 | —0.9| 2,258,550 | 2,258,040} —() 
hile Lumber, millwork............- | 240 31, 459 31,452 | —(‘) 773, 450 778,110} +0.6 
ing .: et NO tiie cere syrah» >= = 20 340 48, 403 49, 963 | +3. 2 1, 003, 643 1, 144,946 |} +4.7 
in 
r eather and its products ____- | 304 85, 872 87,364) +17] 1,883,911 | 1,904,405 | +411 
al J a i ae | 114 22, 691 23, 862 | +5. 2 570, 098 591,803 | +3.8 
| or Boots and shoes.............-- a 63, 181 63,502 | +0.5| 1,313,873! 1,312,602] —0.1 
LG | i 
the aper and printing.....______- | 937 | 942,080 | 148,975 | 40.1) 4,400,094 | 4,457,552 | 41.3 
Paper and pulp..............- | 50, 559 50, 448 | —0. 2 1, 305, 499 1, 305, 704 | + (1) 
a ae 157 15, 848 15,574 | —1.7 337, 867 335, 209 | —0.8 
iod Printing, book and job-_.._. -- 221 35, 997 35,617 | —1/1 1,193,240 | 1,203,793 | +0.9 
Pe Printing, newspapers......._-. 185 40, 576 41,536 |} +24] 1,563,488 1,612,846) +3.2 
in 
l , hemicalsand allied products 225 65, 089 66,571 | +2.3 2, 008, 358 2,027,206 | +06.9 
cent Chemi@ales. 245 cn.. 4-2 -..5.- 80 16, 943 17,919 | +5.8 438, 756 462,143 | +5.3 
am er. 92 4, 497 4,986 |+10.9 93, 617 98,964 | +5.7 
Ca Petroleum refining......__.__- 53 43, 649 43,666} + () | 1,475,985 | 1,466,099 | —0.7 
, one, clay, and giass prod- ; 
the ~ Sone oneal 560 | 100,238 | 100,464 | +0.2| 2,676,493 | 2,627,519 | —1.8 
lis en on 75 24, 385 24, 209 | —0.7 42, 726 713, 675 | —3.9 
4s Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._- 315 31, 052 30, 781 | —0.9 792, 022 777, 239 | 1.9 
uto- 2S a 49 11, 656 11,362 | —2.5 309, 135 284,841 | —7.9 
nts, WEE er 121 33, 145 84,112 | +2.9 832, 610 851, 764 | +2.3 
} Dy 
The etal products, other than 
" iron and steel... “4 13, 210 14, 764 |+41. 8 298, 420 352,660 | +-20.2. 
18.5 Stamped andenameled ware.-| 441 13,210! 14,764 +4118 293, 420 352, 660 | +20,2 

















‘Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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110 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ON 
WEEK EACH IN JUNE, 1924, AND JUNE, 1925—Continued E 
——— a ———= 
Estab- Number on pay roll Per Amount of pay roll Por 
Industry lish- cent 
ments of of 
June, 1924 | June, 1925 jchange} June, 1924 | June, 1925 Change 
Tobacco products ___.___...__- 197 39, 821 40,710 | +2.2 $715, 353 $719,057 | +495 
Chewing and smoking tobacco . 
re wtlerey cy ee roe 36 8, 863 8,361 | —5.7 141, 932 136,005 | ~49 
Cigars and cigarettes__..__.__. 161 30, 958 32, 349 | +4.5 573, 421 583, 052 +1.7 
Vehicles for land transporta- l 
ERIS 5 AUS 828 408, 551 460, 269 |+-12.7 | 11,964,002 | 14, 625, 58@ | +09» 
Asmmtomobinea. 65-3 5s cet 181 245, 404 301, 442 |+-22.8 7, 184,094 | 10,018, 341 | +39 ; 
Carriages and wagons.........- 36 1, 875 1,891 | +0.9 43, 138 43,990 | +99 
Car building and repairing, ‘ 
electric-railroad__....._..._.- 176 16, 050 16,040 | —0.1 469, 022 463,268 | ~19 
Car building and repairing, ‘ 
steam-railroad ..............- 435 145, 222 140, 896 | —3.0 4, 267, 748 4,099,981 | ~39 
Miscellaneous industries_____- 350 202, 457 219,275 | +8.3 5, 695, 747 6, 187, 478 | 48.6 
Agricultural implements-..._.- 87 17, 982 23, 626 |+31. 4 483, 707 655, 175 | +35, 4 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies.........- 119 91, 327 86, 541 | —5.2 2, 608, 215 2, 446,212 | —69 
Pianos and organs............- 29 6, 597 6, 793 | 4+-3.0 186, 591 197, 516 | +5.9 
Rubber boots and shoes - -..-.. 10 14, 874 16, 518 |+11.1 353, 805 400, 472 | +13.9 
Automobile tires_..........__- 67 45, 599 59,198 |+29.8 1, 338, 196 1, 762, 140 | +317 
Shipbuilding, steel. ......___- 38 26, 078 26, 599 | +2. 0 725, 233 725,963 | +0.1 
i cinninsttpons qcniediiiduibie 8,088 | 2,452,992 | 2,572,703 | +4.9 | 62,007,674 | 67,520,117 +89 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
DT ne 1, 042 348, 990 353, 063 | +1.2 | $7,866,443 | $8,179,787 44.0 
paras memes... ..-.......--.. 2, 105 732, 586 753, 458 | +2.8 | 19,658,826 | 20,476,535 | +42 
East North Central_...........- 2, 172 767, 299 844, 330 |4+-10.0 | 21,264,113 | 25,137,794 | +182 
West North Central__........... 711 129, 882 132, 356 | +1.9 3, 190, 727 3, 264, 837 | +2.3 
Soate Atiemies................-.- 846 207, 384 220, 138 | +-6. 1 3, 707, 432 4, 112,749 | +10.9 
East South Central_...........-- 336 81, 850 87,486 | +6.9 1, 530, 402 1, 682,470  +9.9 
West South Central..........._- 287 61, 380 60,178 | —2.0 1, 320, 918 1, 292,507 | -22 
EE ER eae 120 24, 516 23,935 | —2.4 679, 960 664,805 —22 
ile Lenn ea le Reel il 469 99, 105 97,759 | —1.4 2, 788, 853 2, 708, 633 | —2.9 
Ta 2» saasenitidtinlabcibinedagedentiip’s 8, 088 | 2, 452,992 | 2,572,703 | +4.9 62, 007,674 | 67,520,117 +89 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
i D6 is i ue dk | 4 Fe mage Lick. 1 $232, 953, 920 |. nase 
ge Ral con eae 1, 750. 841 —1.4 1 230, 556, 672 | LO 
1 Amount of pay roll for 1 month . 
Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings increased in June as compared with May in 

13 industries only; they were unchanged in 1 industry; and de- 
creased in the remaining 38 industries. The one large increase—5.9 
per cent, in the men’s clothing industry—is entirely a seasonal one, 
while the greatest decreases are due to actual curtailment in such 
industries as automobiles, iron and steel, cotton goods, ‘silk goods, 
and steel shipbuilding. 

Comparing per capita earnings in June, 1925, and June, 1924, 
increases are shown in 32 industries and decreases in the remaining 
20 industries. The greatest increases were: 15.3 per cent in the 
‘carpet industry and 13.5 per cent in the automobile industry. Among 
the other increases and in all the decreases there were no exceptionally 
large percentages. 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JUNE, 1925, WITH MAY, 1925, AND JUNE, 1924 





















































Per cent of Per cent of 
change, June, change, June, 
1925, oo ts 1925, compared 
Industry as Industry way 
May, | June, May, | June, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
| 
Clothing, men’s-_.-.......--...-.- +5. 9 +1.0 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Ps «nce ehet + -lencccebones +2. 8 —4,7 NG SS inkets rt bsencdecnnepenees —1.3 +4. 2 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Millinery and lace goods-_......__- —1.3 +3. 4 
I iidvckcmmasesipeccseccs +2. 4 +1.6 || Printing, newspaper-_............. —1.3 +0. 8 
Lumber, sawmills. ............... +1.9 +0. 9 || Boots and shoes_._-....--.-.----- —1.4 —0.6 
a ildin wip dist bisa cb hea ce's gc +1.7 +2.9 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Carriages and wagons-__.........-- +1.6 +1.1 SriOweirueG ss... .50.46....-<.-.- —1.5 —1,2 
Teens MAME WOCH.... ncenccnennce +1.0 +0.6 || Clothing, women’s____.......___- —1.7 +1.3 
(RRS RS PRY ee +0. 9 a=, 3.1 OCOMRORMIIEEY « . 2. cc ncn neneons- —1.7 —1.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing_.-| +0.8 a te Cs a cE ok we awibncwacanunc« —2.0 —0. 6 
Cigars and cigarettes.._.........- +0. 6 S. i! re eae —2.2 —1.3 
py SERS TE ae +0. 3 +3. 5 || Carpets and rugs--_-.......------- —2.3} +15.3 
Pianos and organs_............-.. +0. 3 2 fe” | * “CSE eee —2.3 —0.4 
Sugar refining, cane_.............- +0. 3 —4, 4 || Hosiery and knit goods..._....... —2. 4 +7.4 
Rubber boots and shoes-_-__.....-- (1) +1.9 || Petroleum refining................ —2.5 —0. 7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.......- (2) Cran: Sr en ees —2.6 —1.9 
a di ita lial ats dela ecinsad —0, 2 —2.1 ;| Dyeing and finishing textiles... _- —3.0 +6. 3 
Stamped and enameled ware.....| —0.4 OU Te: aoe oe iat watenninn —3. 0 —B5. 5 
Structural iron work............-- —0. 4 —0.8 || Woolen and worsted goods_--_...-- —3.1 +1.4 
Printing, book and job-_-___---.--- —0. 5 +2.0 || Hardware-.........-..----------- —3. 2 +2.3 
PE io osc ccc sedinnccsssce —0.7 +0. 9 || Automobiles_.............-------- —3.5 | +13.5 
9 REESE TSE Pea eee —0. 8 +1.5 || Iron and steel_.........---.------- —3.7 +9. 9 
gf SRR ee Re —0. 8 +0. 2 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
EES Po o.8- Ee —1.0 +2.4 water heating apparatus_-_...... —3.9 —3.9 
Car building and repairing, Automobile tires............-..--- —4. 0 +1.4 
SO eae AA —1,1 —1.0 ||} Cotton goods-_-...........2..-..-.- —4. 6 +4.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Shirts and collars_..............-- —4.8 425 
“REE gar aipapedle a —1.2 antl, O70) Ge WN dee ee occecceeeate —b.3 +2. 2 
Agricultural implements......--.- —1.3 +3. 1 || Shipbuilding, steel..........-..--- —6. 1 —1,9 
1 No change. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Comparing per capita earnings in the nine geographic divisions 
for June and May, 1925, increases are shown only in the Pacific and 
Mountain States, these increases being 0.5 per cent and 0.4 per 
cent, respectively. The decreases shown in the remaining seven 
divisions ranged from 1.1 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 
2.5 per cent in the East North Central States. But when June, 
1925, is compared with June, 1924, two decreases and seven increases 
appear. The East Nortn Central States show a gain of 7.4 per cent 
and the Pacific States a decrease of 1.5 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JUNE, 1925, WITH MAY, 1925, AND JUNE, 1924, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 











Per cent of change, 
June, 1925, compared 











Geographic division with— 
‘| May, 1925 | June, 1924 

I a a a +0. 5 —1.5 
I ee uk a cunitneses SE RE Ft 2235 THRE +0. 4 +0. 1 
ARG ESS RR GSS EYES : a ORES © “SES DRE —Llil +4. 5 
SS ETT ORDERS HDS 3 CRG CREE SRS RIE —1.6 +28 
ES FRE REEARES UTE FOR RHSNEN Oe BS Ts ER —1.7 +0. 4 
SE MRSS SEC RAE RES SR aT a Re eS —1.7 —0,2 
NE RTE SS RSE EARS SRRRRES. «RRR PRES NT —-1.9 +2.8 
RSS RRS aR SS SR Ie RF I SRE —2.2 +1.3 
EN RRR NS TE De BRR 5 PR a ag —2.5 +7.4 

TEE SPT EPR Oe PS CCT CR eae pm OS SR a —21 +3.8 
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Time and Capacity Operation FUL 





YY 


show that the establishments in operaton were working an average 
of 92 per cent of full time and employing an average of 82 per cent of 
a full normal force of employees. 

One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 65 per 
cent were ee on a full-time schedule, and 34 per cent on a 
ee schedule, while 41 per cent of the establishments had a 


Reports in. percentage terms from 7,095 establishments in June — 
















































































ull normal force of employees and 58 per cent were working with a ie 
reduced force. - 
Br' 
FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU. as 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1925 : 
= ‘. Met: 
| | p f si 
| Percent of | Average | er cent of | A verao; _ 
Establishments|} establish- | per cent | establish- | Ter con: : 
reporting |; ments of full ments offull = 
| Operating | time i operating | capacity , 
Industry br operated operated Ci 
in in 
Total| Per || establish-| Full | Part | establish. h 
num- | cent ne a ments || Capac-|Capac-} ments by 
ber idle | Sa ity ity | operating Ca 
| Ca 
t 
Food and kindred products_..__- 893 1|) 59| 40) sci a1) 458 8! Ce 
Slaughtering and meat packing-..- > Wet : 56 44 92 |, 24 | 76 84 I 
ERT tig BE 213 1 |} 39 60 85 | 8 91 68 
| FREE ES sah PR ET IE leaesiahind 99 1 100 | 77 23 {4 Mis 
Te noun 235 (4) 31 68 68 40 60 76 Ag 
RET See ANE a 298 (4) 8&3 17 96 57 42 88 El 
Sugar refining, cane............... 10 10 | 80 10 99 70 20 99 “a 
Textiles and their products_...__. 1, 325 2] 65| 34 03} 40; 58 8 Ri 
Oe RRC nee Se ee 326 3 63 36 93 52 | 48 83 Al 
Hosiery and knit goods__.......-- 205 a 71 28 OF 44 | 55 38 Sh 
Pati lencwineeess ceonenwe 157 = 8e. 22 98 | 39; 60 85 
Woolen and worsted goods_.._--_- 165 3 63 34 91 36 | 61 83 
Carpets and rugs__...__..-....-.-- 1 eS 59 41 90 | 30 70 80 
Dyeing dnd finishing textiles__.___ 78 | 1 | 35 64 87 21 7 75 “— 
Clothing, men’s..................- 170 | Sj} 65 30 93} 38 57 84 i] 
Shirts and collars. -.......-......- 48 Yi... H 79 21 96 || 58 42 91 
Clothing, women’s...-...-..--.--. 96 21 661 32 o4] 251 73 77 
Millinery and! ace goods-_-._.._.-_- ! 53 6 H 45 49 89 |) s 87 69 
if 
Iron and steel and their products) 1, 280 1 |} 63 36 92 26 74 74 
Iron and steel_................-.-. | 162 4) 49 47 88 ii =. 20 76 738 
Structural ironwork._.........---- oS re 79 21 96 |) 36 64 79 
Foundry and machine-shoep prod- i 
PS ae Pe eee 063.) saviado 65 35 93 |, 27 73 7 
Se sikicbuiid wc ewteaiad £0 cinaewn Mente 47 53 92 || 27 7 81 
‘ pi epee eso. ee a ee 1 81 19 96 || ll 89 57 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- i 
water heating apparatus. .....- OR RR 63 37 94 35 65 83 
PE Li chi, 2h. ihe dD eee 27 73 80 || 23 77 77 
Lumber andits products. _..._.- 816 1 69 30 95 || 51 48 oS) 
Lumber, sawmills_...............- 335 | 2 69 29 95 || 60 38 gL 
Lumber, millwork ..............-- 204 = (*) 80 19 97 | 58 42 91 
i 277 | 1 59 40 92 36 64 84 
Leather and its products________. 266 | 3 | 66, 38638 87 || 34 63 73 
ne eh ae 92 | 2 | 83 | 15 96 | 36 62 81 
Boots and shoes.....-... Fa 174 3 | 48; 49 82 || 33 64 7 
i 
Paper and printing-__..........-- 562 | 1 | 72 7 94 | 61 35 $i 
Raper and Delp... ---. ...cceccnnee 134 217 68 40 93 63 34 94 
ee, OS :/ ae 49 51 85 | 33 67 BS 
Printing, buck and job._.......-.- 190 | 1 77 22 96 | 54 45 99 
Printing, newspapers. _........... nee” 99 1 100 | 96 a 99 
Chemicals and allied products...| 212 | 1) | 2 95 || 30| 68 65 
eS ES OE RE 72 1 69 29 93 43 56 85 
PE PEGE eee SL LES 95 2 72 26 95 4 95 41 
Petroleum refining ................ @ Divevckia 84 16 98 64 36 91 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1925—Continued 















































—-—“"™ | { 
Per cent of , ' Per cent of 
| Establishments || establish- conn | establish- ape 
reporting ments offull |! ments offull 
| Operating— time operating— capacity 
Industry operated |} operated 
in | in 
| Total} Per |} pus | part |establish- Full | Part. | establish- 
| num- cent time | time ments || capac-' capac-| ments 
| ber idle operating | ity | ity | operating 
r | 
attach | i} j 
Stone, clay, and giass products __. 529 i | 638 30 92 | 49 | 49 85 
cates 0s mills se dir emsstaclietintaicind sana  S Sapers: 89 1] 99 || 78 22 97 
Brick, tile, and terra eotta........! 321 1 | 69 30 92 | 51 48 85 
DE 0 se itetesbtiptidn dad dowisiédl Leo 36 64 83 31 | 69 79 
aa i el oe Et let | 107 3] 64] 88 92 | 33/ 64 78 
Metal products other than iron | 
eS, TT ea eee | | veneer | %6 24 | 96 4i, 81 
Stamped and enameled ware-___-_- 2g ae se a 76 24 | 96 41 | 59 81 
| | | } 
Tobacco preduets______...._.....- 121 2 63 | 36 94 27 72 80 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | | 
SS a ae ee. 48) 52] 97 || - 22 78 74 
Cigars and cigarettes__...........- G4 2 67 31 | 94 28 70 82 
| | 
Vehicles for land transportation.| 7791/1) 66; 33) 95 47} 53 85 
Es ee Sates 163 1 jj 63 | 36 | 92 | 38 | 61 79 
Carriages and wagons _..__....._-- 49 2 63 | 35 | 91 | 33 | 65 70 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 

NN eo os, ude ahecianse | Eee S ; 84 | 16 | 97 | 71 29 94 
Car building and repairing, steam- | | j 

SEL ar cere eae eee 3 See © 62 38 | 95 | 43 57 85 

Miscellaneous industries_________ 278 () ff 67 32 | 3 i 28 71 76 
Agriculturalimaplements____._____| TP 74 26 | 93 || 22 78 71 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

ONS Wak Se ee OP tia as 69 31 95 || 23 77 79 
Pianos and organs..............._- | - 9 ees 62 38 | 93 || 54 46 86 
Rubber boots and shoes_.......... © baal 22 78 | 86 || 11 89 67 
Automobile tires ......2c5-..---..- 54 21 64 44 | 88 | 37 61 80 
Shipbuilding, steel................ | a f © OL... 100 27 7 56 

Se eas: ©. See ee | 7,005 1) 65] 34 | 92 41 | 58 | 82 
} 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
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Wage Changes 


SiXTY-TWO establishments in 21 industries reported wage-rate 
increases for the month ending June 15. These increases aver- 
aged 7.4 per cent and affected 2,401 employees, or 14 per cent of the 
employees in the establishments concerned. One-third of the 62 
establishments were in the foundry and machine-shop industry, but 
the increases affected only small groups in each establishment and did 
not indicate any general movement in the industry. 
Wage-rate decreases were reported by 7 establishments in 7 indus- 
tries for the month ending June 15. These decreases averaged 9.9 
er cent and affected 613 employees, or 48 per cent of the working 
orces of the establishments concerned, and, like the increases, these 
decreases were of no general significance. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1925 
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Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent 
of employees 
Industry ji om 3 —— 
Total | increase Motel |lishments 
number | or de- Range | Average number | reporting) In all 
reporting “oo ~% increase | establish. 
adhe or de- ments 
crease in | reporting 
wage 
rates 
J Increases 
Confectionery -................- 267 21:6 -8 6.0 128 68 (1) 
ig iin ath ctinineniihanstionerertivdsiliinas 124 2\10 -21 19.0 22 14 (4) 
RR GESERRER Sa? See ra ae 295 2'8 -10 9.4 17 41 (‘) 
ane 394 2 10 10. 0 16 11 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods_...._._- 259 3;5 -13 6. 5 39 7 (1) 
I a 216 3/2 -10 7.4 831 31 1 
Woolen and worsted goods_-___ 196 2 5 5.0 38 5 (!) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
TE ne eae ae 809 21;1 -16 9.2 393 6 () 
Structural ironwork _.......___- 126 412 -143 7.9 104 12 1 
SN os 150 4] 4.1-10 8.0 84 ll (1) 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus.. 132 1 10 10. 0 16 55 (1) 
Paper and pulp---.....-.--.--.- 200 1 10 10. 0 25 10 (1) 
Printing, book and job........- 240 413 -12 5.6 65 5 (1) 
Printing, newspapers........... 203 1 2 2.0 200 25 (1) 
Petroleum refining............-- 57 1 10 10. 0 30 20 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.._- 394 3 -10 8.4 205 92 1 
i 57 1 5 5.0 20 22 (1) 
Stamped and enameled ware.__. 44 1 6 6. 0 18 12 (1) 
a gan 215 1 5 5.0 45 16 (1) 
ectrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies__............ 127 1 5 5.0 28 10 (!) 
Shipbuilding, steel. ............ 42 2 9.7 9.7 77 14 (‘) 
Decreases 
Hosiery and knit goods_........ 259 1 s 8.0 30 20 (!) 
Woolen and worsted goods- -_-- 196 1 25 25. 0 10 es (!) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 88 1 8 8.0 25 100 (!) 
| RN RE iets SiR 361 1 10 10. 0 61 100 (!) 
$ Serge ge a 128 1 10 10.0 435 75 l 
ar building and repa x 
electric-railroad.............-- 184 1 12 12.0 22 73 (!) 
Automobile tires. -............- 70 1 6 6.0 - 30 12 (') 








1 Less than 1 per cent. 
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General Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals 


THE following tables show the general index of employment in 

manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to June, 1925, and 
the general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915 to June, 
1925. 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO JUNE, 1925 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
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Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
January------.-- S comediah 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 116.1) 76.8 | 87.0; 98.0) 95.4] 90.0 
py an noe 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 103.2 | 115.6 | 82.3] 87.7| 99.6; 96.6] 91.6 
Pe? een eae 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 | 116.9} 83.9 | 83.2| 101.8] 96.4] 92.3 
Le, | ES, Ee 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6} 117.1 | 84.0| 82.4] 101.8} 945] 921 
MGR. «-Aetasetnidbcence« 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 117.4) 84.5) 84.3] 101.8] 96.8] 90.9 
June. - a adess 98.9 | 95.9) 110.0 | 114.8 | 113.4 | 108.7) 117.9 | 84.9) 87.1 | 101.9] 87.9] 90.1 
TE ee iiccws 95.9 | 94.9] 110.3 | 114.2 | 114.6 | 110.7} 110.0} 84.5 | 86.8 | 100.4 | 84.8 |_-.... 
August_...-.---- 92.9 | 95.9] 110.0 | 112.7 | 114.5 | 109.9 | 109.7) 85.6 | 88.0) 99.7] 85.0 j--.... 
September. ....- 94.9 | 98.9] 111.4 | 110.7 | 114.2 | 112.1] 107.0] 87.0} 90.6) 99.8] 86.7 |_..... 
October..-...-.- 94.9 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5| 88.4) 92.6) 99.3 | 87.9 |... 
November_---..| 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4] 110.0; 97.3] 89.4) 94.5) 98.7] 87.8 |_..... 
December....-..- 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2 | 113.5 | 113.2| 91.1) 89.9 | 96.6), 96.9) 89.4 /___._. 

Average... 94.9 | 97.0 | 110.4 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 108.2 | 109.9 | 85.1 | 88.4 | 100.0) 90.3] 91.2 
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GENERAL INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
NOVEMBER, 1915, TO JUNE, 1925 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 


















































| 
Month | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 

9 a Sa ee | nntedents 52.1 | 69.8 | 79.6 | 104.2 | 126.6) 80.6) 71.5} 91.8) 94.5) 90.0 
FOMUE ocs 2 hasccu se Seer 57.8 | 70.5) 79.8 | 95.0) 124.8) 82.4| 76.7] 95.2] 99.4) 95.1 
MA. cho nect pati edenns 60.0 | 73.6) 88.2) 95.4) 133.0) 83.3 | 74.2) 100.3} 99.0) 96.6 
AUT. cibbbaeertecoontbeglesaboke 59.7 | 69.4) 88.8) 94.5; 130.6) 82.8) 72.6] 1013] 96.9 94.2 
Fe kee oc iene dns Biiewe conn 62.1) 75.8) 94.5] 96.7) 135.7); 81.8) 76.9] 1048] 92.4) 94.4 
PE iti antinndn tied ie tuatac 62.5 | 76.1) 94.3 | 100.2) 138.0; 81.0) 82.0) 1047) 87.0| 91.7 
| oh I SS spl a 58.7]; 73.1] 97.5 | 102.5) 124.9; 76.0) 74.1] 99.9) 80.8 j...... 
Si biimcwndirtmclacunaee 60.9} 75.0) 105.3 | 105.3 | 132.2; 79.0) 79.3] 99.3% 83.5 |...... 
EEE ES LR a 62.9 | 74.4) 106.6 | 111.6 | 128.2| 77.8) 82.7 | 100.0| 86.0 |...... 
eee EE 65.5 | 82.2) 110.3 | 105.5 | 123.0; 76.8} 86.0) 102.3) 88.5 /...... 
NOR icksctowasupe 53.8 | 69.2| 87.4 | 104.1] 111.3) 111.3) 77.2) 89.8] 101.0! 87.6 |_..... 
i eS 56.0} 71.0} 87.8 | 111.2) 121.5 | 102.4/ 81.5) 92.9) 98.9) 91.7 |--.... 

Average . ........ 54.9/ 61.9) 76.3) 96.7 | 103.6 125.9) 80.0) 79.9) 100.0 | 90.6 | 93.7 





Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for each of 

the 52 industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
together with general indexes for the combined 12 groups of indus- 
tries, are here shown for each month, July, 1922, to June, 1925.1 
This covers the three-year ES iod during which the bureau has 
carried on its enlarged study of employment and employees’ lpg a 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the im- 
portance of the industries. 


1In a few industries data are not available for the early months of the period. 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, May, 1924, and 
April and May, 1925 


HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
TT earnings in various occupations among railroad employees j) 
May, 1925, in comparison with employment and earnings jy 
April, 1925, and May, 1924. 
The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having operating: 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. ° 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ly 
MAY, 1925, WITH THOSE OF APRIL, 1925, AND MAY, 1924 : 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occy. 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 107 and 110} " 













































































Professional, clerical and general | Maintenance of way and structures 
Month and year | Stenog- | Laborers | Track and 
Clerks raphers Total for | (extragang| roadway Total for 
and group | and work section group 
| typists | train) laborers 
Number of employees at middie of month 
- 7 | ean > 
| eee 168, 748 | 25, 188 283, 012 65, 297 220, 922 417, 8% 
re i Se 166, 551 25, 145 281, 266 52, 854 199, 939 379, 377 
May, 1925_.-......-.-.-- 166, 289 | 25, 066 | 281, 175 63, 911 215, 220 409, 787 
| 
Total earnings 
j “y j aes 
Daw, be ii 8 $21, 695,226 | $3,064,557 | $38,204,444 | $5, 003, 331 | $16,312,972 | $38, 084, 735 
MAB a cm winmedvaminnne 21, 322, 264 3, 074, 321 38, 062, 895 4, 005, 634 14, 567, 280 34, 810, 31 
Fs Basin tecketanibics 21, 243, 070 3, 036, 309 37, 983, 436 4, $72, 026 15, 615, 974 37, 099, 264 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 
Laborers oe 
: Skilled — Booss (shops, en- Total for 
Carmen | Machinists; trades | ® ouses, | gine houses,| * °C! 
helpers power power group 
plants, and plants, and 
stores) st ores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
eS 115, 911 62, 561 115, 595 45, 596 58, 952 528, 261 
eR aad. 116, 216 62, 178 115, 363 43, 698 59, 571 527,42 
a, Mee 3S S| 113, 813 61, 064 113, 616 43, 051 58, 686 518, 886 
Total earnings 
May, 1924... ._.-._...-. $16, 640,905 | $9, 587,781 | $12,365,168 | $4,378,012 | $4,834,214 | $67, 495, (87 
(i  SaraaGe Sigs 16, 604, 395 9, 553,178 | 12,358, 278 4, 069, 615 4, 804, 514 67, 247, 877 
ER 16, 258,090 | 9,340,321 | 12, 076, 903 4, 107, 741 4,684,120 | 66, 070, 474 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND.EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
MAY, 1925, WITH THOSE OF APRIL, 1925, AND MAY, 1924—Continued 




















Transportation other than train, engine, and yard Trans- 
; vii portation 

Telegraph Truckers | Cc hol 

- rossing 
Month and year Station ers, tele- (stations, and bridge | Total for switch 
phoners, | warehouses, agmen tenders. 
agents and and and omy an 
| towermen | platforms) gatemen hostlers) 








Number of employees at middle of month 


2 oe 


{ 





















































May, 19Bbicsdscssisce.us 31. 399 26, 688 | 38, 688 23, 028 208, 813 24, 597 
SUT MEd <npoepeneses 31, 031 26, 064 | 39, 138 22, 630 206, 821 23, 901 
a>. 31, 090 25, 991 | 37, 858 22, 745 206, 195 | 23, 809 
Total earnings 
pap | 
oe | | $4,827,363 | $3,951,482 | $3,605,816 | $1,731,917 | $25,206,520] $4, 458, 923 
Apt, Hes <iJ.......-- | 4, 709, 171 3, 774, 207 3, 587,424 | 1,701,104 | 24, 802, 449 4, 317, 660 
7, CaP 4, 729, 828 3, 868, 110 3, 465, 331 1,711,775 | 24, 963, 840 4, 389, 778 
Transportation, train and engine 
i NN BE 183 » A Ea : 
| Road Yard | Road | Road | 
Road =e seen a ca aa | firemen = Total for 
conductors | and | and | group 
fiagmen | yard! Se | nenttnien | helpers 
ee } — 
Number of employees at middle of month 
Seika 35, 766 73, 641 49, 991 43, 069 | 45, 313, 707 
ACER odnenee<n<<- 35, 322 71, 347 51, 005 41, 737 43, 465 310, 346 
MG9; Bila. <nw nc oui <-- 35, 594 71, 590 | 50, 888 42, 045 43, 763 | 310, 989 
Total earnings 

i} 3 aes $8, 232,083 | $12, 217, 681 8, 219; 175 $1 $10, 731, 261 | $7,960,015 | $59, 323, 811 
py RS es 7,913,094 | 11, 658, 734 8, 225, 202 | 10, 524, 749 7, 851, 349 58, 295, 909 
BOY; VU deuce. see 8, 187,098 | 12, 068, 192 8, 399, 923 | 10, 941, 639 8, 158, 251 60, 049, 880 











Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Connecticut 


HE Bureau of Labor of Connecticut has furnished the following 
: 1 information showing operations of the five free public employ- 
ment offices of that State for May, 1925: 


ACTIVITIES OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR MAY, 1925 




















Sex Gene tee fnome Situations ieees —— 
employ- help secured placed tions for 
ment help filled 
nn eecesene 2, 937 2, 335 2, 133 SEER 
ne nnene 1, 685 1, 530 1, 336 OS] ee 
EE Rete aoe 4, 622 3, 865 3, 469 75.0 89.7 
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Iowa 





The following report on the operations of the public employment 
offices of lowa m May is from the lowa Employment Survey for May, 
1925, issued by the bureau of labor of that State: . 


ACTIVITIES OF IOWA STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, MAY, 1925 




















a 
; Number | Number 

: istra- ) arsons 

Sex Mion for | ,J0bs, | of persons | Persons 

jobs | offered referred to employ. 

positions ment 
| 

RE an nnn aibhindtitibennsaeddelaithinss +acnsthibieiiipcinen dated 4, 958 1, 515 1, 543 1, 495 
Wi MOR. 2.0. nner cece omen ceneneccicognemesesesanene 1, 617 953 863 84] 
hal ee Tabet ne th Retell 6, 575 | 2, 468 2, 406 | 2, 334 











Massachusetts 


The operations of the four State employment offices of Massa- 


chusetts for April and May, 1925, for the same months in 1924, and 
for the year 1924, as shown in a report furnished by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries, are given in the table 
below: 


OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR APRIL 
AND MAY, 1924 AND 1925, AND FOR THE YEAR 1924 

















Persons 
: | Persons 
Applica- = ferred | reported 
. Year and month tions for B.. 2 oe > re | placed in 
positions _— ‘ier employ- 
| ment 
1925: 
care ies ain ec nemesis 41, 782 | 4,161 5, 204 3, 430 
MUI «chin -s<5sctaen aides stasis o0-0-0.00-unihigiimaitedaioaiscadidiaaiaatainatad 39, 500 3, 901 4, 756 8, 335 
1924: 
eee i dh a, hs SEE: SE E+ 31, 683 3, 840 4, 472 3, 281 
WP. ele i he i a on ee dh - - ae indian 31, 641 3, 768 4, 555 3, 246 
Te, Se din insite vali cdc alta a Sac iio lp ae elicit rth 410, 521 | 37,715 | 47, 198 32, 188 








Missouri 


The forty-fourth annual report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


of Missouri gives statistics of the operations of the free employment 
— of that State for the year ending September 30, 1924, as 
ollows: 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS OF 8ST, LOUIS, 





KANSAS CITY, AND 8ST. JOSEPH FOR YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 320, 1924 














Number of | Number of we 
Sex applicants | applicants Teotons er meted 
foremploy-| put to : y] o p aces 
ment work employers led 
TOME ----nn-cncan--nraanen=---an=nuposwntnnennaaiesnn= 28, 324 15, 261 16, 507 14, 793 
PI aa ia aaa ae penn nnsien ep noehneedeymamenoo 7, 634 5, 956 6, 547 5, 697 
Total - -. .-.--------ne0-2------20enan--2-- 2-2 2002 35, 958 21, 217 23, 054 20, 490 
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Ohio 


The Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio reports as follows 
on operations of the State-city employment service of that State 
July 1, 1924, to July 1, 1925: 


OPERATIONS OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF OHIO JULY 1, 1924, TO 
JULY 1, 1925 





—— 
























































| y Persons 
Number of | goo oe Fersous | reposted 
Group seins —— referred to | placedin 
applicants oe positions employ- 
raent 
Males: 4 
EE Ene ee Anat Ra atiy Selene 430, 271 131, 616 131, 370 119, 474 
i cn anasico-qudii gikela }eintuhenbioe 5, 900 3, 583 3, 867 2, 854 
oe A I ll IRE EI IIS creep ar mt | 436,171 | 135,199 | 135,237 | 122, 328 
RE ES SR Mine Ble | 197,009 | 93,023 | 88,798 | 78, 260 
\- —EE 
REA RE TE | 633, 270 | 228, 222 | 224, 035 | 200, 588 


ee _ 





Pennsylvania 


The Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania has fur- 
nished the following statement showing the activities of the State 
employment offices during March and April, 1925, and April of each 
year, 1922 to 1924: 

OPERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, MARCH AND 
APRIL, 1925, AND APRIL, 1922, 1923, AND 1924 





Persons applying for Persons asked for by Persons receiving posi- 
positions employers tions 
Year and month 


























Men ‘Women| Total | Men ‘Women Total | Men |Women| Total 
a _| 

| a 24,301 | 3,804 | 28,105 | 8171] 1,983 | 10,054] 7,536 | 1,418| 8,954 
ees 15, 164 | 8,112 | 18,276 | 23,787 | 3,333 | 27,120 | 11, $37 1,799 | 13,736 
Se, Secs. 2ve-- es | 12,983 | 3,449 | 16,432 | 9,302) 2,324 11,716 | 8,940}. 1, 621 10, 561 
1925: ' 

7. 6S ES Saas 9,740 | 4,168 | 13,908 | 6,208; 1,900; 8,108 | 5,883) 1, 464 7, 347 

epi cay Ip pape lat 8,318 | 3,431 {| 11,749.) 5,953) 1,796 | 7,749] 5,614} 1,413 7, 027 














Wisconsin ! 


The work of the Federal-State-municipal employment offices of 
Wisconsin in May, 1925, as compared with May, 1924, is shown in 
the following table: 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WIS- 
CONSIN, MAY, 1924, AND MAY, 1925 



































May, 1924 May, 1925 
Item » , 
e- e- 
Males | ates | Total | Males | i, | Total 
Applications EAN ER MANNE SER SE ER LET 10,779 | 4,530 | 15,309 | 9,421 | 3,634] 13,055 
Nn emudienauiainn 3 4,212 | 13,536 | 8,442] 3,470] 11,912 
Persons referred to positions._.................-.------ 9,327 | 4,011 | 13,338] 8,326] 3,213] 11,539 
ersons placed in employment ................---.--.- 7,696 | 3,092 | 10,788 | 6,611 | 2,423 9, 034 





1 Wisconsin. Industrial commission. Mimeographed report. 
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State Departments of Labor 


California 


"THE fi res given below, taken from the California Labor Market 
Bulleti tin, issued by the bureau of labor statistics of that State, 

for June, 1925, show the per cent of change in the number of em- 

9 dan and in ’ weekly pay rolls in 706 California establishments in 
ay, 1925, as compared with the previous month: 

PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT orf 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 706 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN APRIL AND 
MAY, 1925 



















































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
Num- of in- of in- 
ber - a r crease 
of Num- (+ or «+ ) or 
Industry firms ber decrease; Amount | decrease 
re- in (—) as | in May, | (—) as 
porting; May, com- 1925 com- 
1924 pared pared 
with with 
April, April, 
1925 1925 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products --.....__.-. il 1, 773 +6. 9 47, 875 +7, i 
PN PEE SSS ee TM ee He 6 1, 671 —4,5 51, 685 +7 
Brick, tile, pottery Sai i a dala inated aa sc rial 21 3, 354 +3. 9 83, 046 +3. 5 
NS. sc te ee hs ee ee SU 5 690 +3.1 | 22, 438 +2.0 
ne rar eae ee ee eee nee 43| 7,488, +25 | 205,044 | +34 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: a 
as I oo 5 eS cn ewcucunse~ 5; 1,147 +7.0 32, 985 +6, 1 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts ------..._-.. 14 3, 608 +3. 1 120, 431 +1.0 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__................. 10 969 —3.0 30, 027 4-13 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_............_____- or. & —11.5 32, 023 —1.3 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete............___- 8{| 2,382 +.3 71, 557 +2.9 
Structural and ornamental steel -..-...........__.___- 18 4,470 +3.9 | 143,352 -+9,9 
Ship and boat building, and naval repairs. -...._.-__.- 5 4, 213 —6.1 | 140, 524 —7,4 
Ue ON 5 Ss 50d ab a ei ee iw Senn a a in Wm aid 3 2,121 +6. 3 49, 295 +3.7 
Other iron-foundry and machine-shop products... ___- 64 6, 711 —2.0 | 208, 259 —,.6 
Other sheet-metal products__........4......---..-.--- 23 i, 701 +.1 52, 115 —1,8 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops - See eeis BH 16 8, 479 +.7 | 256, 134 —.§ 
ra ke ee Ree 173 | 36, 755 —.7 {1,136,702 | — +.4 
Wood manufactures: | i 
Sawmills and logging camps-.___..-................-- 25 | 13,042 +8.0; 371,734! +4106 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc---..----___- 48 | 10,622 +.8 | 299, 980 +1.0 
Other wood manufactures --.....................-..-- 45 4, 460 +.9 | 127,436 +2.1 
1 SOR abi maces Suet tsg nat E an 118 | 28,124] +4.0| 799,150| +6. 
Leather and rubber goods: 4 
RSS RE i oot Bano EF RNY A SPREE Fa 9 838 —9,4 23, 599 —7.5 
Finished EELS LOE LE NAL 7 542 —5. 2 10, 407 —4.6 
ng Sia MONS AL) SAI ae Os em Cae GS 8 2, 406 +9. 1 67, 305 +6. 9 
Se a a 24 3, 786 +2.2{ 101,311 +2.0 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
a REET ES Se a a "ES 5S ve 4 518 +4. 4 15, 376 +4.9 
NS SN Sins cas cadegbcbecteneenhe 10 | 14,880 +5.4 | 569,551 +7.1 
Ee, CI oo. on cnnncnattncdackdcocesosekus 8 648 —6. 8 16, 360 —3.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products. ...................- a 1, 533 —2.7 40, 857 —2,9 
Tein cen ctinidinwestensshinipdaniabalaniedimenialilitiinnmaiaiitivemiecediiianl 31} 17,579 +4.1 | 642,144 +6. 1 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 131 ie 
PER CENT OF CHANCE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF a 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 706 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN APRIL AND 
MAY, 1925—Continued 
Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
Num- of in- of in- 
ber crease crease 
Industry of Num- | (+) or (+) or 
firms ber | decrease} Amount | decrease 
re- in (—) as | in May, | (—) as 
porting; May, com- 1925 com- : 
1924 pared pared F 
with with 3 
April, April, . 
1925 1925 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc........................ 9 2, 097 +2. 5 51, 780 +2.1 
Fos pepifinthincccccnen secu pccsnccscaseessscupane 38 2, 146 +. 6 81, 296 —1.0 
I a ee 13 1, 552 +1.1 64, 170 +1.2 
SE I ania wnonscusiekwuttinanacccesnuie 8 798 +1.4 18, 981 +.8 
EE SR LE eli ro 68 | 6,503| +1.1| 216,297 +.4 
Textiles: 
edits 6s Seti ekcckcnwwdies reeeeuwsBescennd 7 765 —1.2 17, 467 +.6 
EE ea 8 1, 662 —3.8 35, 105 —3. : 
Ee erence 7s yee 15| 2,427) —3.0] 52,572 —1.9 4 
Clothing, millinery, and laundrying: ; 
OS EERE eer ree ets: ee eee 22 2, 514 +1.0 55, 265 2. 2 ¢. 
» RT IE A eee ae en CR 12 | 939} —15.6 17, 776 —16.5 
EE HS RUE PEt eke hes Eee Clee Se 7 | 735 —15.5 12, 013 —25.8 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing--.................--- 22 3, 283 —.1 78, 320 +.5 
NESS CARRERE Si PSE MCs ig CE ee ae 63 7,471 —3. 7 163, 374 —3. 6 u 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: , : 
Canning and preserving fruit and vegetables-_-..-.--.- 19 6,340 | —27.9 | 123,442 —22.3 ; 
Canning and packing fish ------............-----....- 652 | +32.3 9, 360 +59. 3 i 
Confectionery and ice cream_-_.._.............--.....- 31 1, 829 +.7 45, 835 +2. 0 “ 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified__................._- 5 538 —.2 11, 858 —7.1 PS 
Bread and bakery products_.........................- 21 2, 711 —1,.4 83, 989 +.5 q 
SEED Sp NR ese SSS ae Ae Ase <A ae 6 3, 594 +5. 8 96, 963 +.4 ‘ 
Slaughtering and meat products-_.............--..-.. 13 2, 540 —3.1 75, 907 —1.7 
Cigars, and other tobacco products ---.............-.- 4 1, 024 +1.6 18, 001 +14. 4 it 
Ne treatise cl abatements ci leaincthdicit ceaaira Sabedinbiisin wgheveeiaen 4 467 +2. 0 10, 592 —3.8 x 
Tee ee ne ee ctepwn vied 10 2, 353 +3. 1 85, 478 +2. 7 zs. 
ES TES eT ee ae ze 9 946 +9. 4 , 040 +8. 8 oy 
I os 5 sc Suid deeb acsbeasmeducctie Ss 1, 152 +6. 6 36, 095 +5.9 t 
EASES eer a STO Ta 14 757 —9.1 17, 191 —10. 
en a AE es aR 152 | 24,903| —7.6| 639,751/ —4.0 a 
EE UNS os cwlicncidcuinercocuememadabaces 5 | 10,061 +6.1 | 309,092 +7.7 e : 
a Sa Er ees = start, ee 144| 2,409} +147] 68,204) +222 # 
IIS, onic cackgocccscasemcess links ccscaunll 706 | 147, 596 +.2 4,333, 571 +2. 2 i 
i 
4 
j 
' 
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Iowa 


The following figures from the Iowa Employment Survey for 
May, 1925, issued by the Bureau of Labor of lowa, show the per 
cent of change in the number of employees in specified industries in 
that State im May, 1925, as compared with the preceding month: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, APRIL TO MAY, 1925 

















































































































Employees on | Employees on 
pay roll May, | pay roll May, 
1925 | 1925 
Num- Per || Num- Per 
ber cent || ber cent 
of of in- i} of of in- 
Industry firms crease || Industry firms crease 
re- (+) or || re- (-L) or 
port- | Num- decrease! port- | Num- |decresse 
ing ber (—) as |} ing ber | (—) as 
com- |! com- 
pared |! pared 
with with 
April, April, 
1925 | 1925 
: ee — 
Food and kindred products: | Leather products: | 
Meat packing........--- 7 } 5, 276 14,8 Se eI ee 8 317 | —7.0 
8) ee ee 3 1 1,086 —4.8 Saddlery and harness - - 7 0 —5.7 
Flourand mill products. 4 120 —3.2 Fur goods, tanning, 
Bakery products. ..____- 9 920 +.2 fe eae aes ASeeaae et | 124 —19.0 
Confectionery......._--- y 446 +1.4 | | 
Poultry, produce, butter. 10 | 1,115 +11.2 Is k:sssasecpetdiitiebicaiteas l- 13 671 —9, | 
Sugar, starch, glucose -- - 4 803 —2.0 — |! 
Other products, coffee, Paper and printing: 
ae ee ae a 7 430 —6§.1 Paper and paper prod- 
— pois agate Sie: eget 5 334 +1,8 
cj: a Saye FF +-2.6 | Printing and publishing. 17 | 2,679 2 
Textiles: y | RNS PRE 22 |} 3,013 +4 
Clothing, men’s__..._--- 9 806 —4.4 == S| = 
Millinery. ..__- ee 2 141 +30.6 || Patent medicines............ 9 561 | —,7 
Clothing, women’s and SS | 
woolen goods___._.___- 3 512 +1.5 j| Stone and clay products: 
Gloves,hosiery, awnings - 7 731 +.8 Cement, plaster, gypsum)" 9 |} 2, 260 +3.9 
Buttons, pearl_...____-- 9 780 —7.8 |) Brick and tile (clay) _._.- | 17 11,280 10.4 
—--— —— | ----—--- Marble and _ granite, 
TOR iin dibinidn 5 —in0i- 30 2, 970 —1.9 || crushed rock and stone 3 80 +4.0 
Iron and steel work: », PIR oe 29 | 3,620 +6.9 
Foundry and machine SS SSS 
shops (general classifi- "TORO Go kkk cece conn! 5 359 —.3 
cation)... iui... Te 28 | 1,900 +1.8 —_—=——— 
Brass and bronze prod- Railway car shops..........- 412,034 —4,2 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- TE 
Rae 6 579 +4.5 || Various industries: 
Automobiles engines etc 5 | 2,576 +65. 1 CI io cctitin tence aes 3 Ser 
eee EE eee 7 404 —.4 Brooms and brushes- - - - 4 176 —1.2 
Pe 6 SE Ss... 4 361 +4.3 Se 5 231 —2.5 
Agricultural implements 10 | 1, 291 —6. 7 leant acai: 10 | 3,576 —.6 
Washing machines_____- 10 | 1,878 +1.6 Public service. -...-2---- 2 363 +7. ! 
- SE es ae 2 212 —55.8 
ES ita cdueeeate 70 | 9,078 +2.6 Wholesale houses_______- 23 | 1,087 —3.4 
et — Other industries_._..___- 6 878 —.8 
Lumber products: — 
Mill work, interiors, etc_| 15 | 2,34 +.5 iis ts ttthcembeiate 55 | 6, 648 —4.6 
Furniture, desks, etc___- 8 877 —.4 === —— 
Refrigerators...........- 3 152:} —13.2 1). Grand total. ................ 326 |42, 799 +,4 
Coffins, undertakers’ 
SS bate Sih nw 5 177 +1.7 , 
Carriages, wagons, etc__- 5 143 —3.4 
2 SENS Jreten aan 36 | 3, 698 —.5 | 
| 
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Maryland 





The commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland reports as 


follows on changes in volume of employment in that State from 
May to June, 1925: 


EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL MARYLAND ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AS COM: 
PARED WITH MAY, 1925 





—_—_—_— eee 

















Employment Pay roll 
| " 

- Per Per 
eager cent cent 
eneb- of in- of in- 
lish- | Nurm- | “Tease — 

ry g > f T 
Industry ments | ber of | or de. Amount, | or de- 
pay ehawoed crease | June, | crease 
ve iol O95 a 
both | June, Don 1925 sg Pr ti 
925 aber 

months} 1925 | pared pared 

with with 

May, May, 

} 1925 1925 

a ek aa gh dibeucuduasecednucs 3 138 | +22 $4, 267 —1.9 
eens WO0t CRMINDY.. odo utien dan ok alk oon dwn o nwo 4 251 | +15. 6 7,842 | +31.8 
Sy eb Ba. oratintddallowsctintn<iicvdwensanecdon 9!| 1,170| —4.4 18,736 | —15.3 
Bi ERE Sa ee tae RIA SE 9 504] —3.3 “6,892 | —10.1 
A ae edibe 7 493 |} +6.9 8, 751 +8. 5 
od a ae Nea ENR a ie 3| 2,710} —1.2 64, 997 —.5 
Nee eu cc lisc ices ecadan 7 981} +13) 25,123] +3.3 
ek eR on ee se 6 967; —4.9 17, 508 —6.0 
CII ek cde cecuceeswd 3 268 | —7.6 6, 111 +6. 1 
Copmeaueereimes PODGMENG. |... 3c... 5 | 4,487 —.2| 154,519 —2.4 
de ee uk Sh a danwwwnoceee 6] 1,023; +1.4 28, 211 —2.6 
Clothing, men’s Outer garments ..........5.-................ 5 6090 | +4.4 8, 087 —2.2 
Clothing, women’s outer garments-_-.................-...--. 9} 2,127} +3.6 33, 147 -+2.8 
Rid 2 a eat RE apa lk Eee Ga RORY SARE 7 757 | —20. 6 10, 537 —8.4 
ea he Lc anwusuen 7| 2,045) —6.6 32, 303 —8.9 
Oe Ee Beek ee le ccenbowdes 5 608 | —16.8 12, 822 —18.5 
Ce eee nh  wecadel 3 121 —2.5 2,008} —-32.1 
I a a ee duasoenecdse iui 1324 +.1 32, 8914 +3. 9 
a uae 7| 2,866| —2.2 36, 162 —6.4 
eh ca wawendsn 12 969 | +2.4 19, 304 +2.2 
rll a et BS” PS cy a A Seta! Pe RIE Rina 5 1, 359 —3.9 28, 459 -—10.2 
i ne a AD dues cocueduc 3 297 | +40,0 7,932} +30.6 
Nee ne ee ss dae 6 702; +7.1 12, 614 —2.1 
ee ew oeescars 4 467 | +1.5 13, 486 +.4 
on. onc ccnwedeccecsbouce 9 695 | +3.8 17, 840 —.7. 
Bens GOTT OON. . . .. oce-5-~- <2 0c ---~-5---<ee-eee- 4 115 +.8 2, 676 +2.5 
Fe ee ee emwnchue 3 692 +. 6 10,114 | —13.0 
ih nbn dibecccedvesevsnecos 3 891 —.5 22, 829 +.3 
nL. 8... 1 bia... op dadeoneunesosendas 4| 1,308 +.6 36, 271 +2.5 
po SS Gp a See eames 10 | 1,424 +.1 49, 339 —.8 
ene) i a a ee, ee We 1| 2,364 —.2| 142,085 —4.6 
cle ACD... acSiicaboosabdiinowntigessonesien 3 733 | +8.7 21, 204 +8.9 
IEE, 0) bi «02+ aelébadoccebdhocccodsnceseenabe 5 755 | —5.7 10, 059 —6.8 
Ne 5 sos | —4.0 12,167 | —11.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing__..................-......--- 3] 1,174 —.5| 25,423 +.4 
Stamping and enameled ware...............-.......---.----- 5| 1,367} —1.7| 21,699| -—40 
I 0 a Ok ok Selle decenmseeson 3 425 —.8 8, 223 | +21.3 
rr uibateuudsvscaunedes 4’| 3,108; +9.7 63, 297 +2.9 
NE RES HS RTS SI Ae 8 | 1,049] —2.7 15, 417 —.2 
NY RARE RE: Yee adr we 15 | 3,331{ —51 69, 044 -—8.8 




















1 Pay-roll period one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 


A recent press release of the Department of Labor and Industries 
of Massachusetts shows, as given below, the variations in volume 
of employment in 959 establishments in that State from April to 
May, 1925: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 959 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN Maggy. 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO APRIL 15 AND MAY}; 
1925 ’ 
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Yumb f Ss ay rol 
ete Number of employees on pay roll 
ber a — ——— —. 
estab- aes 

Industry lish- May, 1925 
ments | April, eh 
- Qos 
— 1925 On full | On part | 
time time | Wa 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts__._._....___--- 23 3, 073 1, 218 2,112 3, 330 
RIESE i) 3 5 EE es SER STERN eee 15 1, 041 803 215 1, 018 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings --__.___.........- “§2 2, 027 618 1, 296 1,914 
NOR caveattticcscctwereetiswanswadeweumnbtl 76 22, 053 3, 885 17, 078 20, 963 
eS eau ce eecaceaeeued 25 2, 225 1, 140 921 2, O61 
a NT ee itceas sake 13 1, 381 910 257 1, 167 
Bread and other bakery products_-.._...........-.---- 36 3, 230 3, 173 91 3, 264 
I ne ne ec eececackoouss 5 3, 818 2, 035 1, 769 3, 795 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 
Ne cud gdebusicces 4| 3,040 2, 207 791 2, 998 
RE ee a a Pe ee 31 | 3, 896 2,121 1, 728 3, 849 
Ag ERREE- ol Ss. SRS CRE PS ee Pee 29 | 1, 528 963 425 1, 388 
Confectionery - --_. cs ig una FT yy RE ESE CES ee 13 2, 930 2, 158 799 2. 957 
a a SS ae ee ae eee 17 | 899 _. gare 915 
iat otek len ahdimesoceqatibw sess 56 | 43, 647 22, 800 19, 386 42, 186 
eo ESE eR, Pe ee eee 23 | 4, 447 3, 973 517 4, 490 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles__...................---.. 7 | 6, 686 3, 138 3, 374 6, 512 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies --_____- 13 | 11, 167 11, 327 39 11, 366 
en son nwoibcbccccecss 21 | 2, 665 1, 825 850 2, 675 
EAE OF Seen BES ele as oe apa Sa reer ee 32 3, 357 2, 184 993 3,177 
Se as Sp ee ee ee 11 5, 763 3, 139 2, 530 1, 669 
SS as RN IRD SOP Sey 36| 2,451| 1,426 999 2) 495 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished -__._.....______- 27 | 4, 756. | 3, 218 1, 089 4, 307 
een NS EEE a 38 | 7, 095 | 5, 681 1, 608 7, 289 
Nee TT nee edukcpetceesa 23 | 1, 630 | 1, 020 671 1, 691 
PU Ne ese dastonc 12 1, 245 | 760 448 1, 208 
nr I I ne ec cadcacwes 21 6, 094 4, 028 1, 986 6, O14 
Printing and publishing, book and job_...........---- 39 3, 408 3, 117 249 3, 366 
Printing and publishing, newspaper -__...........-_--- 22 | 2, 323 SB BA4 b: coonnss-- 2, 314 
NE ee eeadanscdbecase 3 | 8, 393 5, 916 2, 215 8, 131 
De eg md wedansesbatsectinns 8 2, 626 2, 524 55 2, 57 
Seen Ger ees GUNIO os oo he cceeseocus 3 1, 354 aS ie eee 1,315 
SR Se Up awesadasacedsguns 12 4, 256 1, 728 2, 563 4, 291 
Slaughtering and meat packing.__.................--.- 5 1,418 67 1, 353 1,420 
OT A RR ie EE SS ee Pee ere 8 1, 422 1, 355 70 1,425 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 

NSE ene Ce Lie Ses a. cede beacdeacdsbabées 10 1, 793 676 1, 094 1, 771 
en PE TP 5 1, 337 247 1, 134 1, 381 
Textile machinery and parts._.....................-..- 16 5, 031 2, 502 2, 432 4, 934 
RN ar AE ee 6 771 ee ae 775 
Woolen and worsted goods._.................-........- 58 21, 031 8, 647 11, 442 20, 089 
NT OTN oe cece wn desacesiseed 105 | 25,569 | 12,593 | 12,688 25, 281 
I Lo. cb ae ods bh dean disebecadsncukasess 959 | 232,876 | 130,441 97, 258 227, 699 
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New York 


The following figures furnished by the New York Department of 
Labor show the per cent of change in employment and pay roll in the 
factories of that State May, 1924, and April, 1925, to May, 1925: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLIN NEW YORK FACTORIES FROM MAY, 
1924, AND APRIL, 1925, TO MAY, 1925 


























Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
April, 1925, to May, May, 1924, to May, 
Industry 1925 1935 
—- Pay roll Emoiey Pay roll 

Cement lah ies Sha a ok bala e Aaath vie: cansripn theca kmaa ae celee +11.4 +12.3 +11.8 +8. 8 
Rl Sci See ch eg a ah ee eee ee tae T +37. 6 +54. 9 —24.0 —28.4 
I ls hs De acacia dyna alinidiein wend ane eaninedeiaabeeaas —1.6 +.2 —13.1 —16.4 
ee a a Re acaba —2.1 —2.3 +13. 4 +14.7 
Pig-iron and rolling-mill products-_-_.............--.---- —4.3 —4,3 +5.1 +7.9 
Structural and architectural iron work___.....-_.------ +3. 2 +5. 6 +6. 3 +8.3 
ERIS EAS eee Ee ae ne ek oe eee +1.4 +1.9 +2.0 +12. 6 
so cold hones asa mes DedbbBbecelies hatcoo std oti +2. 6 +3.0 +3. 1 +5.8 
SII SAIL 2 BE PP ees & Oe —7.1 —8.1 +8. 4 +8.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus__...........--- +.9 +7. 6 —8.0 —16.3 
A oe ahbabaes oietuc= +4. 3 +12.5 — 26. 2 —23.4 
Agricultural implements. -.............--..------.--.-- —4.4 —.4 +1.0 +3. 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc_.............------- —1.4 +.3 —9.4 —10.5 
Foundry and machine shops. -......-..-.-.------------- —2.0 —.3 +.4 —1.6 
Automobiles and parts__..._-.--- vi RE Ba Ge LRT ry Reese 6 +3. 4 +3. 7 +25. 8 +36. 4 
Cars, locomotives, and equipment___............------- —10.3 —10.6 —2. 4 —27.4 
I Ng oe pba cd cna kadmaccsdaducsocs —1.1 +.4 —3.9 —2.6 
TEE EE GR ee aR DE ee pean +2.0 +2. 6 —12.8 —12.6 
SES ER ES SE es eee +3. 4 +4. 5 —5.9 —9.2 
Dusmsvare and capinetwork...............-.......-..-. —3.1 —3.9 —3.1 —1.4 
eee... -... Se ie inne hoe ak PE wal deste dimen —2.3 —2.9 —.9 +1.6 
Pianos, other musical instruments__...............-..-- —3.3 +4. 3 —1.0 +4. 4 
EERO SRE Gia ie WARE ee eater +.8 +2.9 +6. 1 +5.4 
NN ERD BINGE EI BTC RR OF —1.1 +.8 +5. 4 +14. 2 
SONNEI, Gk kc onc cndnubdedusiccmoe —1.4 —.8 —5.0 —2.3 
SER SEES ETE ET NS Fae a —2.5 —.9 —12.4 —11.6 
NE OI oS oe. ee enone oaamwasoceun —.7 —.7 —6.6 —5.2 
RR EE EE ES, +9. 4 15.7 +8. 3 +15. 8 
Petes OGM GON JOD... ine Sisk cece tne csi lee —Lil —13 —2.9 —2.6 
SEE ESN Beg aera are ae ees +1.1 +.6 +3.5 +13. 2 
CIS TES aU en ee DER TRESS Mage Ae Gi: +.2 +1.9 +16.7 +19. 1 
IE II. gS oon cet manna ncemenencen —12.8 —12.5 —33. 0 —33.9 
RUSSEL RIPE FRI ame SoRPr aS say ye Ee +.7 +1.2 +22. 9 +12.7 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods._-.__.__.__. —4.0 —5.3 —1.5 +2. 1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__................---.----- +.4 +3.4 +1.9 +8.4 
cles... ue wd 6 ae thee tide Anes —6.4 —.8 +2.0 +5.0 
ES EEE Ree ae Se See. aeons +.9 —.8 +4. 4 +9.9 
sd 0 nas cob ce an dawdsedsanae —13.6 —19.0 —.9 +1.3 
EE CE ROI! OR: —11.2 —19.3 —4.3 —3.3 
NO de tne nae kbanambundies coe —2.2 +4.8 —4.6 —1.9 
LRP eI A Rie EEO int +.4 +6. 4 —13.4 —11.6 
Slaughtering and meat products___............---.----- +2.9 +7.7 —8.2 —5.8 
Bread and other bakery products__..............------- —1.1 +3. 6 —7.6 —3.6 
Confectionery and ice cream -- -......---------------.-- —3.2 +5. 1 +3. 9 +3. 6 
Cigars and other tobacco products............-...-..--- +6. 3 +17. 2 —8.7 —8.6 
aT °C RRR i sige eis sh Or SRR aie Se cope —1.3 +.1 —1.6 +.2 














Wisconsin 


The table following taken from the Wisconsin Labor Market for 
June, 1925, issued by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, shows 
variations in employment and pay rolls in that State from May, 1924, 
and April, 1925, to May, 1925. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF BMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL PAY ROLL IN 
WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES (IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS) FROM MAY, 1924, AND 
APRIL, 1925, TO MAY, 1925 
































Per cent of increase (-+-) or deerease (—) 
April, 1925, to May, 1924, to 
Kind of employment May, 1925 May, 1925 
Employ- Employ- . 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Manual 
PN. 5G thE de Rt Cd: AES clits dy ~deicnan ang edtdnghean|asccugsmeine Pen Poo aceen-.- 
REE REE: eS -—"? Sy See et. ee —9.4 —30. 7 
De ne soma angedlpes bam —13.6 +1.8 +-31.5 32.7 
a wow ccugeadbeses —19. 1 —3.4 4-59. 8 +69, 7 
NOR aR RE SREY Seay Se vee a neon +.5 +13. 2 —3.6 —6,2 
Stone crushing and quarrying.......-..-.----------.---- +.7 +8. 7 —.2 +15.1 
Ne ne waitaniacnnceueones .8 +3.2 +4. 6 +89 
Stone and allied industries___-- segcuteuccewscgsuass +36. 3 +33. 7 +7.3 +11.0 
Brick, tile and cement blocks-_-..--..-.-.------ +112. 1 +101. 0 +2. 4 +1 
I i nmsoee +11.4 +17.9 +-10. 6 +16. 1 
REIS, ake ET EP Ae a SES SS dere +1.3 +3. 5 +8. 4 +18, 8 
Pig-irom and rolling-mill products. -_......------ — 5 —2.9 —.5 +1.6 
Seem PNE ONIONS ono sencce---. dooce —4.7 —. 5 —i1. 8 —9.9 
Foundries:and machine shops__.......-.------- —1.4 +7.7 +9. 0 +13.6 
ETE lee AER EEL +2: 1 —1.6 —2.9 —10.2 
oe ARREARS, ios lp ae eee —2. 1 —7.8 +8. 0 +117 
Aluminum and enamel ware....-.-.....------- —8, 2 —7.7 —8. 6 —.4 
ERS > yea Es Rea SOS 7.8 +6. 2 -+-6. 8 +9.9 
CSREES: 1. SARL Fs aeererapae So +2.7 —1.6 4-28. 6 +83. 9 
Og ES. 4 ee +2: 1 —14. 6 +15. 2 +35.7 
Teoma aods —3. 1 —.3 —.9 —5.9 
Sawmilis and planing’ mills_._..._- pees AB CE —3. I —1.8 —1.06 —16.6 
BRE SO SRS Pid aN SE Te —: 6 +41 —13. 2 —11.7 
Panel and veneer mils... _--....-..........-..- —8.6 +. 4 —2.7 —4 
Sash, door, and interior finish__.........._.---- —:5 +.6 +1.5 +3. 5 
RES 2 RRS 9-2 liga Se EES —6.6 —.4 —1.8 4+-1.8 
ener weog prodeg@e........-5 —.......4.25-- +.3 +1.8 +2. 4 —.3 
NEE EES 0 ae ee es. td ee Cee +4. 1 +3. 9 +233. 6 +36. 5 
CTS Rew io Aa SH 5a ae CES —.3 +1.3 7.9 +49 
ES REARS OS iy « Ae RS SS. wi eR LISTE +2: 7 —.2 +9. 5 —1.5 
OO N|E Se CCTM kn ee —7 +6. 5 +20. 6 4+-23.7 
Other leather products.................-------.- —4.8 —4.1 —10.3 —7.5 
(RRL gee RE Oe TS EL TS PT —2.7 —5.1 —1.0 —2.9 
IE Se on oe eee ocnncsdsccen —2.7 —6. 6 | +.4 —24 
a 9 ER ER ETE —44 +7.1| 5.7 —3.0 
Other paper prodneta_..........-......-...-..- —1.4 —4,9 | —3.3 —5.1 
SN See +1.8 +8.9 | +1.1 +144 
Hosiery and other knit goods_-_._....._-------- —3.1 —.4| —9: i +9, 2 
| SE ee RT SS Ei RR thet ee +25. 4 —44,4— +28. 1 +32. 2 
Other textile products.........-........-..--.:- —18. 2 —13.3 | —-49] —1.1 
ESS S80 eI Sl AE Oi ARES SELF, +5. 9 +11.9} 8.07 —10.7 
pO Seti SS ct BE +25. 1 +36. 1 -—17.7 —20.8 
Baking and confectionery. .-..-..-.------------ +1.1 7. % —6.9 f —5.8 
pS Tog RNR edt PRI Paola 2.8 +3. —11.4 —14.7 
Canning and preserving_....-.-......---.------ +2.8 +16. 7 +12. 2 +23.1 
rat a rm S Ss RR LI —5.5 +4.9 —12. 4} —43.9 
"Tobeoes manufecttraig......i..-..-......55.<- —1.8 ~.1 —11.6 —18.5 
ELIE CAL ALTRI HC +10. 4 +11.0 +. 8 —1.3 
TR aS SETAE +9. 4 +5. 6 4-24. 2 15.7 
Printing and: publishing_._..........-.-...-------.- —2.0 +3.1 +6. 2 +12. 1 
Laundering, eleaning and dyeing. -_.-__...--.------ — —.6 +1.7 5 0 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and exp.) .......--- +2: 5 +5. 1 +1.6 +12.3 
Construction: 
ES TIES, Fs ot ES iy of ee +17. 2 +9.9 +23: 6 +144 
Se FRR Re ge ra ana lp 20 eerigtidon ape Seamed SE aetna RR +22. 8 +22.7 
ict Aen esi indhdeneidatsuedioccs +21. 9 +28. 2 —7.8 —9.9 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging...........-......- —8.9 —19.4 —6L 1 —70.9 
Communication: 
5 ac mabnaiienenial +10. 6 -+-9.3 —1.1 —1.1 
Beeceris reeweys..............-............ Mise +4.0 +3.4 —26. 6 — 25.6 
Express, telephone, and telegraph.................- +1.9 +5. 4 —6.3 —14.9 
LEE ERS ar a ge +2. 1. +13. 4 —8.8 +19 
Hotels and restaurants __.............-.-..--.----.---.. | weed eaves @OO41 .d:....--- 
Nonmanual : 
Manufacturing mines, and quarries.................... id —-L2 +2.8 +2.4 +5.7 
a main wtnbmannne —-19 —.5 —8.9 —5.8 
ee aT cc cdeeniainaiiiel ~3..3 +11 +2.1 +.2 
SS acdlewauldidamnn +.7 +1.8 +1.3 +5. 4 
Retail trade—sales force only.........-.-...-...-..-...- —.7 +2.1 +.9 +15.3 
Miscellaneous professional services. ............--.--..- +2.3 —8.3 —4.5 +20. 2 
BE EE HE vicina thencecceshuccksiieneecen 8g SRS HSS a 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries! 


1925, pp. 152-165) of data on unemployment in foreign coun- 
tries, the unemployment situation has improved considerably in 
nearly all countries, with the exception of Belgium and Canada 
where the employment curve has undergone a slight depression, and 
Great Britain, the Irish Free State, and ‘Hungary where the situation 
has remained unchanged. Generally speaking, however, employment 
is far below normal in nearly all European countries with the excep- 
tion of France and Switzerland. In Germany the recent improve- 
ment has been rather marked. Another country in which the labor 
market has improved rapidly is Finland. In most instances the 
recent improvement is due to the resumption of outdoor work. The 
abnormal condition of the State finances, credit stringency, and the 
decreased purchasing power of the great mass of the population due 
to high prices and low wages continue m a number of countries to be 
responsible for the dullness of the labor market. 
Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at 
the latest date for which data are availabie is as follows: 
Great Britain.—Iin describmg the employment situation in May, 
the Ministry of Labor Gazette states that: 


Employment showed little change, on the whole, during May. There was an 
improvement in the clothing and furnishing trades, but a further marked decline 
in the coal-mining industry. Employment was good with eoach builders, 
upholsterers, and brick makers, with skilled operatives in the building trades, 
and in the tailoring and dressmaking trades; it was fairly good with cotton 
weavers, mill sawyers, brush makers, in the furnishing, silk and carpet trades, 
and in some sections of the printing and metal trades. In the wooi textile in- 
dustry, in coal mining, in the iron and steel industry, in tin plate and steel sheet 
manufacture, in the marine and heavy engineering trades, and in the ship- 
building industry employment eontinued bad. 

Among workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, numbering 
approximately 11,500,000 and working in practically every industry except agri- 
culture and private domestic service, the percentage unemployed on May 25, 
1925, was 11.2, the same percentage as on April 27, 1925. * * * Among 
members of trade-unions from which returns were received the percentage of 
unemployed was 10.1 at the end of May, 1925, compared with 9.4 at the end of 
April, and with 7 at the end of May, 1924. The total number of persons (in- 
sured and uninsured) registered at employment exchanges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland as unemployed at May 25, 1925, was approximately 1,253,000, 
of whom 963,000 were men and 226,000 were women, the remainder being boys 
and girls; on April 27, 1925, it was 1,251,000, of whom 948,000 were men and 
231,000 were women; and at May 26, 1924, it was 1,057,000, of whom men num- 
bered 786,000 and women 204,000. 


A report from the American commercial attaché, dated May 29, 
1925 (Commerce Reports, June 8, 1925, p. 575) registers a slight 
improvement in British business and deseribes the employment 
situation as follows: 


The decision of the Miners’ Federation to withdraw their demands for im- 
proved wages and hours, pending a full joint survey of the industry, gives an 
oe tone to the general labor position. It is hoped that other trades will 

iw suit. “ 
The coal industry during the first half of May maintained the improvement 
that started at the end of April with good demand, price increases, and general 
optimism. * * * ‘Toward the end of May it was evident that the improve- 
ment was not being maintained, and this resulted in renewed uncertainty, de- 
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clining prices, little forward contracting, and concessions on prompt business 
* * * Conditions in South Wales are weakening, and the northeast coast 
- Yorkshire and Scotland conditions show but little improvement. Some en. 
couragement was felt over the successful bidding on 150,000 tons for the Swedish 
railways, against keen German competition. 

About 5,000 miners are involved in the expected early pit closings. Holdings 
early in June mean a short working month, but there is no buying pressure to 
cover needs in advance of holidays. In withholding higher wage demands, the 
workers suggest needed improvement in management as to excessive staffs 
salaries, antiquated methods, duplication, bad selling methods, uneconomic 
power production, and wide margin between producer and consumer; but correc. 
tion of these faults is too slow to meet the present emergency. 

The end of the month showed slight improvement over the recent heavy 
depression in the steel trade, though the whole price position is unsettled by 
much bargaining. Belgian pig iron is now being offered in Great Britain at 
competitive prices. * * The “safeguarding of industries act”? may be 
invoked against cheap imports where the competition is becoming keener. There 
is a general effort to reduce overhead costs. * * * Only 38 of 108 furnaces 
on the northeast coast are operating, and 8 large Teeside works closed this year, 

The shipbuilding industry is depressed through its inability to meet continental 
tenders on new ships, declaring that combinations, subsidies, low taxes, preferred 
freight rates, and low wages permit foreign quotations at prices below the British 
costs represented by material and wages that can not be reduced. 

The cotton-goods market tends to improve. * * * A number of firms are 
working full time lately. * * * Thereis a fair movement of raw wool. 

The soft-wood lumber market is very active, consumption and import being 
good, particularly of housing specifications. The authorities here announced the 
determination to encourage wooden houses. Hard woods are less active. 

The motor-car production is large, Morris and Austin factories working double 
time. Motor cycles exported for the first four months of the year were valued at 
£250,000 more than last year. 

Business is improving in hides and leather. * * * Boot and shoe export 
orders are good, but hampered by necessity of long credits. 


A more recent cable to the United States Department of Commerce 
(Commerce Reports, June 29, 1925, p. 749) states that as the time 
draws near when notice of the termination of the wage agreement 
must be are, the situation in the British coal industry becomes 
increasingly uncertain. Unemployment continues to increase through- 
out industry, the number of workers unemployed in the cotton 
textile industry having increased 15 per cent. Increases have also 
occurred in the engineering, shipbuilding, and coal industries. 

Irish Free State-—Labor conditions generally have shown some 
yt righ owe according to the American consuls at Dublin and 
Cobh, although the number of unemployed has continued to fluctuate 
around 41,000. 

The feeling of uncertainty and caution that was found in financial 
and business circles during the first quarter of 1925 has gradually 
given way to confidence, induced by good crop prospects, the reduc- 
tion in the income tax, and the indications of a large tourist traffic 
this summer. While the basic conditions which depressed trade in 
1924 have remained unchanged, more optimism and enterprise are 
being shown. 

The spring season opened with greater activity in most lines, and 
spring buying was good in Dublin. The automotive and building- 
supply trades showed improvement, although the former is reported 
to be still below the level of last year. The agricultural-implement 
trade, however, is dull. Construction work in Dublin and the pro- 
vincial districts increased as the weather grew milder. The pro- 
tection afforded by the tariff resulted in an expansion of output in 
confectionery, and candle and coal manufacturing, while breweries 
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and tobacco factories continued the heavy output which character- 
wed the last half of 1924. Boot and shoe production, however, 
slowed up slightly in March, and‘production of woolen cloth also 
continued at a low level. There was no improvement in the textile 
trade. 

Germany.—The Reichsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin of the 
Federal Ministry of Labor, in its issue of June 8, 1925, summarizes 
the situation in May as follows: 


The general situation of German industry underwent no essential change in 
May, a8 compared with the preceding month. In individual branches of in- 
dustry the state of employment has improved. ‘The various unfavorable eco- 
nomic symptoms that became noticeable during recent months have assumed a 
more marked form, but the relatively good condition of the labor market has not 
taken a turn for the worse. Some industries report a falling off of new domestic 
orders, 28 compared with April, but, with the exception of a few rare instances, 
this has not yet led to curtailed operation. In the coal-mining industry sales 
continued slow and in the machinery and textile industries a slackening of new 
orders became noticeable. ‘The money stringency and the difficulties of obtaining 
credit at conditions allowing profitable operation have become still more marked; 
the slowness of customers in paying their bills is causing an increasing lack of 
operating capital. 

That the increasing economic difficulties have not yet exercised an unfavorable 
influence upon the labor market is due chiefly to the fact that owing to the present 
more favorable weather conditions there is increased demand for labor in agri- 
culture, other outdoor occupations, seasonal industries, and the building trades. 
The reports of the State employment offices indicate that the present fair con- 
dition of the labor market is in the main due to the good demand for labor in 
predominantly agricultural districts. 

The number of unemployed persons in receipt of unemployment benefits has 
decreased from 393,287 on April 15, to 274,091 on May 15. The relatively 
small number of unemployed in Germany, as compared with other countries, is 
due to the peculiarity of the German economic structure in postwar times. Lack 
of operating capital, in many instances, causes industrialists to use human labor 
instead of modernizing their technical plant equipment and machinery. Charac- 
teristic of German industry are the extensive demand for highly skilled workers, 
who are scarce, and the relieving of the labor market of the oversupply of juvenile 
and female workers, as well as of partly disabled and unemployed persons. in 
other words, a greater number of persons is employed in industry than in pre-war 
times. That this is a fact is proven by those German labor-market statistics 
that have the broadest basis, namely the membership statistics of the sickness 
insurance funds (practically every German wage earner must be insured in them), 
which show that German industry to-day employs considerably more workers 
than before the war in spite of the fact that the export trade and domestic con- 
sumption have fallen far below pre-war figures, and this increase in the number 
of industrial workers can not be solely ascribed to the shorter working hours. 


The following employment statistics published in the Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt and covering the month of April are the most recent 
statistics available: 


Returns from trade-unions show a further decline in the number of unemployed. 
Out of 3,616,826 members covered by the 39 federations making returns, 
157,184, or 4.3 per cent, were unemployed on April 25, 1925, as compared with 
5.8 per cent at the end of March, 1925, and 10.4 per cent at the end of April, 
1924. These figures relate to members wholiy unemployed. In addition, 
returns from 34 federations covering 3,116,405 members show that 153,046, or 
4.9 per cent were working short time on April 25, 1925, as compared with 5.1 

r cent at the end of March, 1925, and 5.8 per cent at the end of April, 1924. 

average time lost per short-time worker has also decreased considerably. 


Of the 393,287 persons in receipt of unemployment benefits on 
April 15, 1925, 129,797 had drawn benefits longer than three months, 
and 70,189 for over six months. Recipients of unemployment: 
benefits in Germany averaged 46 per 10,000 inhabitants. 
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Returns from employment exchanges show that the number of 
applicants for work decreased from 1,445,441 in March, 1925, to 
1,313,211 in April, 1925, or 9.15 per cent. During the same time 
vacancies reported by employers increased from 624,669 to 658,577, 
or 5.43 per cent. For every 100 vacant positions for men there were 
on an average 230 roa ge and for every 100 for women, 149 
—— ; in March, 1925, the corresponding figures were 276 
and 146. 

A report of the American commercial attaché at Berlin, dated 
June 12, 1925 (Commerce Reports, June 22, 1925, p. 688), states: 


Continued improvement in a number of German finishing industries, including 
aluminum, automotive, cotton, and textile machinery, weak-current electrica] 
equipment, and also in the potash and nitrate industries, is reported during the 
past month. This improvement, together with tavorable crop prospects—the 
best in 10 years—gives expectations of a decrease in both total imports and the 
present heavy import surplus. The situation of the heavy industries, however, 
remains extremely depressed in ope of the export surplus of the iron and stee} 
industry during the new year. orld-wide slackness in coal and iron and stecl, 
together with adverse domestic, financial, and sales conditions, have placed the 
principal operators in such a position that considerable difficulty is expected in 
mooting short-term liabilities coming due this summer, both in Germany and 
abroad. ' 

The German coal industry, which suffers from the competitive lignite and 
electrical power industries developed since the war, at present has a large part of 
its operating capital tied up in the 9,000,000 tons of coal stocks, valued at approx- 
imately 135,000,000 marks, and at present difficult of disposal. The extremely 
mild winter has been the immediate cause of the critical situation of the Ruhr 
coal industry, which extends to even the most efficient producers. 

The iron and steel industries, which during the past year have been consistently 
underbid by Belgian and French competition ve since French stabilization 
measures, shown some improvement on both the domestic end and foreign 
markets, but they still remain in a serious condition. Lack of adequate capital 
(due to investment in plant expansion during the inflation period and to the small 
profits of the postwar period of industrial expansion, and also decreased con- 
sumption) account for present financial stringency. The coal and iron industries 
are the bases of German industrial organization, and consequently have a most 
important effect upon continued Germaneconomicimprovement, * * * Per- 
manent resuscitation of pre-war production levels is dependent, however, upon 
international understandings in these industries, in addition to organization of pro- 
duction and sales on the domestic market, which are progressing satisfactorily. 


France.—A gradual curtailment of French production is reported 
by the American commercial attaché at Paris,? who states that the 
output of the French coal mines during April showed a slight decline 
as compared with the previous month, as did also coke and briquet 
production. Coal is accumulating at the mines, however, because of 
industrial recession. French coal miners have refused to accept the 
producers’ decision to discontinue after May 16 the wage increases 
that were granted on January 15. 

Purchases of iron and steel are reported to be showing a further 
decline, and the same was true of the production of pig iron and 
crude steel in April, as compared with March, though the May out- 
put of both these commodities was estimated at approximately the 
same as in April. The April exports of all the principal iron and 
steel ‘waaies except rails, were lower than those of the previous 
month, 





? Report of June 6 (Commerce Reports, June 15, 1925, p. 631). 
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The market for both raw and finished cotton and wool products 
was reported as quiet. Weavers’ stocks of silk are low, but there are 
few advance orders. The factories remain active, even though the 
British purchases are declining. 

The Tenaa for French agricultural implements continues strong, 
but some slackness has developed in that industry in northern 
France -and in the region about Bordeaux. The market for gasoline 
engines is good, and considerable numbers of engines are being shipped 
a Vreneh territory in Africa. 

The industrial-machinery market continues quiet. Domestic ma- 
chine-tool factories are overstocked and are reducing their workin 
time. Many lines of small standard automobiles are being affected 
by further signs of depression in that wrgh was h The market for 
electrical equipment continues active, but the lumber market con- 
tinues generally quiet. Shoe factories are busy, but few advance 
orders are on hand. | 

In spite of unfavorable industrial developments, unemployment in 
France remains at a very low level. Only 852 persons were in re- 
ceipt of unemployment Lunalieg from departmental and municipal 
uemployment funds on June 11, 1925, and the unemployed on the 
live register of public employment exchanges throughout France 
numbered only 10,376 on June 6. 

Belgvum.—Unemployment continues to increase in Belgium. The 
latest unemployment statistics available relate to April, but the 
figures are provisional. Returns received by the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Labor from 137 approved unemployment insurance funds, 
with a total membership of 604,827, show that 42,950 of the mem- 
bers’were either totally or partially unemployed on May 2, 1925. 
The total days lost through unemployment in April numbered 470,722, 
or 3.24 per cent of the aggregate possible working-days; in the pre- 
ceding month the percentage was 3, and in April, 1924, 1t was 1.36. 
The number of persons Sa live register of employment exchanges 
also increased, but only slightly. 

The American commercial attaché, at Brussels reports under date 

of June 13, 1925 (Commerce Reports, June 22, 1925, p. 689), that the 
expected improvement in the Belgian industrial and commercial 
situation failed to materialize during May, the continued depression 
being due partly to the renewed fluctuation of the exchange. 
. The fluctuations of the exchange caused metallurgical markets to 
mark a new depression after two weeks of relatively better business. 
Large mills still had orders on hand for two months, but the smaller 
concerns were giving liberal concessions from official prices to obtain 
orders, The labor situation in the Charleroi district was still unset- 
tled at the time of the report, with employees and employers trying 
to come to an hadorstand on the basis of the Government plan 
involving a 5 per cent wage decrease, effective June 15, and an equal 
division of the funds set aside previously from wages. 

Coal markets showed a slight improvement; mining was, however, 
aigntly reduced in May. 

he exchange fluctuations were of considerable help to the window- 
glass industry. The textile industries, however, derived no advan- 
tage from the fall of the franc and cotton spinning was the only branch 
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showing a fair amount of activity. Flax spinners and linen weay er. 
were operating on short time with no prospect of a renewalof export 
business. The situation among cotton weavers continued unsatis. 
factory, some mills even considering shutting down altogether. 

The Netherlands.—A joint report of the American commercia| 
attaché at the Hague and the consuls at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
dated June 13, 1925 (Commerce Reports, June 22, 1925, p. 691) 
states that the generally satisfactory degree of activity in the K ether- 
lands’ industries continues. A certain slackness which prevails in 
few trades has been offset by increased production in other lines. 

The downward trend of unemployment in the country, which a 
the time of the report had continued for several months, shows no 
tendency to relax. The total number of unemployed on May 3 was 
51,000, as against 63,000 on April 11, and 73,000 on March 14, the 
improvement being due in part to greater activity in the building 
caaliare. although the strike of brick makers, painters, and builders 
for a 10 per cent increase in wages has interferred with building 


or omen 
ertain important Dutch industries, including the manufacture of 
artificial silk, margarine, and electric lamps are showing increased 
activity. The cotton textile industry, however, has been hurt by 
the downward tendency of prices and the decline in domestic and 
foreign demand. The accumulation of stocks means that production 
must soon be curtailed. The downward tendency of hide and leather 
prices is causing shoe manufacturers to buy only for immediate needs, 
so that the tanners are overstocked with hides purchased at high 
rices. A slump in the furniture industry, due principally to seasonal 
actors, has adversely affected the lumber markets. Coal production 
showed a slight decrease during May. 

Switzerland.—The Swiss labor market continued to improve dur- 
ing May, according to the report of the Federal Labor Office. The 
improvement was mainly due to seasonal factors causing a decrease 
of 16 per cent in the number of applicants for work at public employ- 
ment exchanges, while the number of vacancies remained unchanged. 
The number of male applicants decreased by 18 per cent and that of 
female applicants by 9 per cent. In the case of male applicants, the 
decrease was greater among unskilled than among slcil ed workers, 
while the decrease in female applicants was nearly exclusively due to 
a reduction in the number of skilled workers (mainly in the textile 
industry) in search of employment. 

Considered by industrial and occupational groups, the improvement 
of the labor market was especially marked in the textile, metal 
working, and clothing industries and in the building trades. In the 
watch industry, commerce, and domestic service, the situation 
remained unchanged. 

ltaly.—In its most recent report on the employment situation the 
unemployment insurance division of the Italian National Social 
Insurance Institute reports a decrease of 9 per cent in the number of 
totally unemployed at the end of March, 1925, as compared with the 
end of February. The totally unemployed numbered 142,552 (115,- 
958 men and 28,594 women) at the end of March, as against 156,659 
(121,072 men and 35,587 women) at the end of the preceding month. 
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In addition, there were 14,282 short-time workers, as against 11,702 
in February. When it is remembered, that in January, 1922, 
the number of totally unemployed in Italy was 606,819, it will be 
seen that unemployment is now less than one-fourth as extensive as 
it was three years ago. The report also shows that 23,537, or 16.5 
per cent of the totally unemployed in March, 1925, received un- 
employment benefits. Unemployment was most extensive in agri- 
culture (33,627), mining, building and construction work (32,108) 
and the metal-working industries (15,825). 

Under date of May 29, 1925, the American commercial attaché at 
Rome reported (Commerce Reports, June 8, 1925, p. 576) on the 
eniployment situation as follows: 


Healthy activity continues in practically all branches of Italian industry. The 
employment situation especially illustrates this condition, with work for practi- 
cally all oT sufficient to reduce the number of unemployed to the lowest point 
since 1920. 

The demand for iron and steel products continues, and imports of scrap and 
pig iron are showing large advances over last year. The engineering trades are 
active, and exports of automobiles have shown a considerable advance. The 
demand for a new light-model Italian car has been particularly satisfactory. 

The situation in the cotton industry is excellent, and heavy export shipments 
continue. In a referendum to workers in Italian cotton industries a large ma- 
jority opposed acceptance of the manufacturers’ proposals for a wage agreement; 
negotiations, however, are continuing. Wool combers are less active, in spite of 
foreign orders; new domestic orders for worsted yarns are scarce, in spite of price 
reductions; but the export demand is maintained. Weavers are busy, and 
manufacturers of knit goods are active. 

The general employment situation is highly satisfactory as compared with 
all previous years since 1920. The number of unemployed throughout Italy on 
April 30, was 126,000, as compared with 177,000 on April 30,1924. In most 
industries unemployment is negligible. 


Denmark.—A report of the American commercial attaché at Copen- 
hagen, dated May 21, 1925 (Commerce Reports, June 1, 1925, p. 
513), states: 


Conditions in Denmark during the past month have been entirely influenced 
by the continuance of nation-wide industrial labor disputes, which are exerting 
a very adverse effect on the economic situation. The situation has been aggra- 
vated by the strike of harbor and transport workers. Efforts are being made 
to effect settlement, but results so far have been negative. 

* * * Judging from the course of events it would seem that these disputes 
which originally involved the question of wages have now developed into a con- 
flict between the trade-unions and the employers. Moves of the labor govern- 
ment have so far been of a cautious nature. 

Economic losses to the country as a result of these conflicts up to the present 
time are estimated at about 90,000,000 crowns. With domestic industries unable 
to deliver, orders are to a considerable extent being deflected to foreign countries, 
principally Germany. 


A more recent report of the same official (Commerce Reports, 
June 15, 1925, p. 628) notes a favorable development in the Danish 
labor situation, a settlement having been reached providing for a 
slight increase in wages. 

e most recent unemployment statistics published by the Danish 
Statistical Office show that on May 29, 1925, 11.2 per cent of a total 
of 261,566 workers covered by returns of the trade-unions and of the 
Central Employment Exchange were unemployed, as against 13.3 


e- cent at the end of April, 1925, and 5.8 per cent at the end of 
ay, 1924. . : 
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Norway.—Reporting on economic conditions in Norway as of May 
21, 1925 (Commerce Reports, June 1, 1925, p. 512), the American 
commercial attaché in Copenhagen states: 


Norwegian financial conditions showed further improvement during the past 
month. * * * A high degree of industrial operations is maintained, but some 
uneasiness is being felt in connection with the gradual decline in prices and the 
existing high wages. -Foreign trade is very brisk, and the trade balance shows 
much improvement. 

Both domestic and export industries are maintaining full-time operations. 
Unemployment is diminishing and now totals 18,600, as compared with 19,000 
a month ago. The Norwegian transport and harbor workers have declared a 
blockade on all shipments to and from Denmark beginning May 26, in sympathy 
with the strike being waged by Danish transport workers. 


Sweden.—According to the report of the State Unemployment 
Commission, there were 14,828 unemployed persons requiring relief 
on its register at the end of April, 1925, as compared with 18,647 at 
the end of the preceding month. Trade-unions reported 10.8 per cent 
of their members unemployed on April 30, 1925, as against 12 per 
cent at the end of March, 1925, and 11.6 per cent at the end of April, 
1924. 

The American commercial attaché at Stockholm reports, under 
date of June 19, 1925 (Commerce Reports, June 29, 1925, p. 758) that 
summer dullness is being felt in Swedish business. 


Due to seasonal domestic slackness, no improvement has been noted in Swedish 
business conditions during the past month. Industrial operations, although 
favored by better labor conditions, are somewhat retarded by restricted domestic 
demand and extensive foreign competition. ‘- 

Industrial operations have proceeded at a fair degree of activity since the 
adjustment of the labor conflicts early in April, but in spite of this condition 
depression persists in the majority of industries. This is particularly noticeable 
in the lumber trade, where a steady decline in prices has taken place. This 
movement has to a certain extent, however, been equalized by the recent rise in 
the English pound, as practically all timber business is transacted in that cur- 
rency. 

Conditions in the iron and steel industry are far from encouraging. Prices 
remain low, and foreign competition is keen. A somewhat similar situation 
obtains in the machinery and engineering trades. 

Wood pulp and paper industries, on the other hand, continue to do a good 
business with steady prices. This is also the case in the Swedish iron-ore industry 
which is now operating on a pre-war basis. The electrical-equipment industry is 
also quite active. 

Crop prospects, according to the first official survey, are said to be above 
average, particularly in the case of wheat andrye, Shipping remains in a rather 
unfavorable position. Although the seamen’s strike has been settled, the current 
freight rates are too low to provide any reasonable margin of profit to the shipping 
companies. 


Finland.—Unemployment in Finland is comparatively negligible 
following the resumption of full-time operations in the export indus- 
tries. Industries producing for domestic consumption, however, are 
still suffering somewhat from slow demand. (Commerce Reports 
May 25, 1925, p. 444.) 

The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin shows in a table prepared 
from reports of the labor exchange department of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs that the number of unemployed registered at com- 
munal labor exchanges was 1,882 at the end of April, 1925, as com- 
pared with 3,502 at the end of March, 1925, and with 1,303 at the end 
of April, 1924. In summarizing the employment situation the bul- 
letin says: 
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The unemployment commented on in recent reviews proved to be of the nature 
of seasonal unemployment common in Finland before the war. The past weeks 
have seen a great decrease in the number of applicants for employment, which is 
now very little above the level for the same period in previous years. 

laa ay ha the International Labor Review, there were 
4,195 persons on the live register of employment exchanges on March 
31, 1925, as against 4,546 at the end of the preceding month, and 
2,313 at the end of March, 1924. The American consul at Kovno 
reports, under date of May 14, 1925, that in Kovno alone there were 
2,300 unemployed on April 1, 1925, and that an unemployment 
demonstration accompanied by riots had taken place in the city of 
Schauliai on April 20. 

The Latvian match industry is quite active and several other 
industries have resumed full-time operation. The expected revival 
of timber exports, however, has not materialized. Agriculture has 
had very favorable weather and crop prospects are encouraging. 
(Commerce Reports, May 18, 1925, p. 382.) : 

Danzig, Free City of —Reporting on unemployment in Danzig, 
under date of May 15, 1925, the American consul at Danzig says: 

Although the number of unemployed in Danzig in March, 9,616, fell to 8,608 
in April, this is not considered proof of any betterment of the genera! situation, 
for the difference represents the arriyal of seasonal labor for agricultural workers, 
while the unemployment in the city still fails to show the improvement reported 
noticeable in Germany. In Danzig itself 5,865 unemployed were reported, of 
whom 835 were female, and while the number of male unemployed showed an 
improvement of 2.7 per cent, female unemployment increased 16.8 per cent. 
A lessening of the unemployment in the timber and building trades and in 


domestic service was noticeable, but in all other branches of labor unemployment 
increased. 


An earlier report of the American consul at Danzig, dated April 4, 
1925, ascribes the large unemployment in the territory of the free 
city to three causes: (1) Ecomonic adjustment to a stabilized cur- 
rency; (2) a similar process in Poland, with which Danzig is so closely 
bound economically; and (3) a boycott of Danzig business by many 
private firms in Poland arising from a recent political tension. 

Poland.—Statistics compiled by the Polish Central Statistical- 
Office show that the peak of unemployment was reached in Poland 
on March 28, 1925, with 185,400 unemployed ® guess By May 9 
the number of these had fallen to 176,920. e number of unem- 
ployed entitled to benefits from unemployment funds was 77,711 on 
April 25, 1925, as against 87,016 on March 28, 1925. 

The American commercial attaché at Warsaw, in a report of May 12, 
1925 (Commerce Reports, May 25, 1925, p. 452) states that industry 
in general has improved slightly. Employers in all lines of industry 
have been urging the Government to increase the length of the 
working-day from 8 to 10 hours in order to meet German and Silesian 
competition. They also favor the abolition of the industrial-turnover 
tax, cheaper credits, and a reduction of freight rates for export. 

The adverse trade balance, due to a 100 per cent increase in 
imports in 1924, remains acute. The situation, the writer thinks, 
probably will be met by restrictions on the use of foreign luxuries 
and by increased tariff duties, or by a system of licenses. 

Russian buyers are renewing negotiations for textile purchases, 
but on terms less favorable than were offered last month. There is- 
a good demand for the higher qualities of cotton goods. Commercial. 
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treaties signed with Czechoslovakia are expected to aid the export 
trade, especially in coal. 

Crop conditions are good, with no late frosts to affect winte; 
plantings, The agricultural strike threatened last month failed {, 
materialize. 

Czechoslovakia.—The American consul at Prague reports, as of 
April 25, 1925, a slight decrease in unemployment in Czechoslovakia 
during March, 1925. The number of totally unemployed in receipt 
of Government subsidies was 18,500, as compared with 19,992 in 
February, 1925, and 69,669 in March, 1924. Family dependents to 
the number of 23,800 also received subsidies from the Government 
im March, 1925. The unemployed receiving Government subsidies 
in March were distributed as follows: Bohemia, 9,000; Moravia and 
Silesia, 4,500; Slovakia and Russinia, 5,000. In addition to the 
number of totally unemployed persons, 8,500 partially employed 
workers with 4,800 dependents received assistance through their 
ir ar 

later consular report, dated May 21, indicates that the indus- 
trial situation during the months of March and April was marked 
by numerous demands for wage increases and by several important 
strikes. A general strike in the Moravaké Ostrava district involving 
miners and workers in several other branches of industry lasted 
from March 30 until April 5, during which time it is estimated that 
166,600 shifts were lost with a considerable loss in wages and coal 
production. 

According to reports in the local press, the situation in some of the 
industries in northern and central Moravia, during the month of 
Apri, was not at all favorable, especially as regards the metai- 
working and clothing industries. The majority of the big brick 
works started operations, but unfavorable weather and heavy rains 
hindered production. Many of the glass factories received a large 
number of orders from the United States for so-called “luxury 
painted glass,” and to this end additions to many of the plants 
_were being built to provide for paint shops. 

Furniture factories curtailed production somewhat but had not at 
the time of the report discharged any of their employees. In the 
textile industry, cotton-spinning factories and silk-ribbon factories 
were busy, the former working in two eight-hour shifts and the latter 
also working overtime. A period of stagnation seemed to have set 
in in the clothing industry and several hundred workmen were dis- 
charged. Paper festortes were complaining of lack of foreign orders, 
but had not curtailed production. 

Austria.—The most recent official unemployment statistics avail- 
able for Austria show that the decrease in unemployment that had 
set in in March continued in April. On February 28, 1925, the 
number of unemployed in receipt of unemployment benefits had 
reached the figure of 188,917. At the end of March it fell to 175,581 
and at the end of April to 148,503. Since the corresponding figure 
for April, 1924, was 82,524, unemployment is, however, still far above 
normal. On May 15, 1925, there were in Vienna alone 93,694 appli- 
cants for employment. Unemployment seems to be most extensive 
among unskilled workers, and domestic servants, metal workers, 
private salaried employees, clothing workers, the building trades, 
and restaurant, hotel, and café employees. 
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A report of the American commercial attaché, dated June 20, 1925 
(Commerce Reports, June 29, 1925, p. 757), states that during May 
unemployment decreased 7 per cent; at the end of the month there 
were 131,000 out of work. Credit conditions are gradually im- 

roving. Foreign trade shows a much diminished adverse balance, 
and a further betterment is expected. 

A certain large mining company reports an increase in its pro- 
duction of both iron and steel each month this year. The unfilled 
orders of the cotton-spinning mills maintained the high level reached 
at the beginning of this year. The April production of: paper and 
chemical wood bap. decreased slightly, but was higher than the 
average in 1924, e production of lignite decreased 20,000 tons as 
— with March. 

ungary.—The most recent statistics published by the Hungarian 
Statistical Office, as reported in the International Labor Review, 
which relate to March, show that of the total membership of the 
Hungarian Social-Democratic trade-unions, 36,873, or 20.5 per cent, 
were unemployed on March 31, 1925, as against 36,764 on February 
28, 1925, and 22,436 on March 31, 1924. 

The economic depression in Hungary, which followed the stabili- 
zation of the currency and the reform of the Government finances, 
is still severe and has senermy reduced business activity and the 
ability of Hungarian industry to compete in foreign markets. But 
reconstruction is proceeding very satisfactorily, according to a cable 
from the American commercial attaché at Budapest, dated June 20 
1925 (Commerce Reports, June 29, 1925, p. 749), and it is expected 
that good crops will greatly improve business conditions. 

Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reviews the June 
employment situation as follows: 

_The trend of employment at the beginning of June continued to be upward, 
the gains being more pronounced than on the same date of last year. What was 
said in the last issue of this bulletin may be repeated here, that if employment 
shows the same movement in the next few weeks as was indicated at the same 
period of the last four years, further improvement may be looked for at the first 
of July. Statements were received from 5,943 firms employing 778,951 persons 
on June 1, 1925, as compared with 749,194 in the preceding month. Reflecting 
this gain of 29,757 workers, the index number rose from 90.8 on May 1 to 94.5 
on the date under review. On June 1, 1924, it stood at 95.2, while at this time 
in 1923, 1922, and 1921 it was 97.3, 89.2, and 86.6, respectively. 

There was expansion, on the whole, in all groups of industries, with the exception 
of trade. The greatest gains were in construction, manufacturing and transpor- 
tation. 

While all Provinces shared in the improvement recorded at the beginning of 
June, the increases in Quebec and Ontario were most pronounced. 

Maritime Provinces.—Seasonal activity in lumber mills and fish canneries 
accounted for a large share of the increase in manufacturing; construction also 
afforded considerably more employment, and quarrying was busier. On the 
other hand, there were further seasonal losses in transportation and logging. 
An aggregate working force of 67,335 persons was reported by the 553 employers 
making returns who had 64,519 workers on May 1. This increase of 2,816 
persons is much larger than that registered at the beginning of June of last year 
or of 1923. 

Quebec.—Transportation, construction, and manufacturing recorded the 
greatest improvement, but logging was much more active on account of river 
driving operations, and quarries and asbestos mines were also busier. Trade, 
however, showed a falling off in employment. Returns were tabulated from 
1,264 employers, having 222,018 persons on pay roll, or 13,748 more than in their 
last report. This increase also exceeds that noted on June 1, 1924. 

Ontario.— Construction and manufacturing showed the most marked expansivn ; 
within the latter group the lumber industry gained considerably. ‘Transporta- 
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- tion, logging, and mining also registered increases, though on a smaller scale 
The statis of the 2,704 firms making returns rose from 311,822 on May | to 
319,006 at the beginning of June. 

Prairie Provinces.—Expansion on a larger scale than on the same date of |ast 
year was indicated in the Prairie Provinces on June 1, when 5,148 persons were 
added to the working forces of the 769 employers reporting; they had 99 1(¢ 
workers. Construction and maintenance, particularly of roadbeds, and rajj- 
way transportation recorded very marked improvement, while manufacturing 
was also more active. Trade, on the other hand afforded less employment. 

British Columbia.—The additions to staffs in British Columbia were consider. 
ably smaller than those registered in the preceding month, but much more 
extensive than were the increases noted on June 1, 1924. Statements were 
received from 654 firms who increased their pay rolls from 70,625 persons on May 
1 to 71,468 on the date under review. anufacturing, especially of iron and 
steel and food products, logging, and construction reported increased activity, 
while mining, shipping, and trade were slacker. ; 


With regard to industries, the bureau reports thus: 


Manufacturing.— Lumber mills, fish canning, pulp and paper, building material, 
tobacco, brewing, electric current, rubber, and mineral product plants recorded 
improvement, but garment and woolen factories were slacker, Chemicals and 
iron and steel also afforded rather less employment. The general increase was 
decidedly greater than on June 1, 1924. According to 5,943 manufacturers, they 
employed 435,734 operatives, or 8,093 more than in the preceding month. 

Logging.—River driving operations, chiefly in Quebec, caused an increase of 
1,479 in the staffs of the 215 firms reporting; they employed 20,264 on June 1, 

Mining.—Improvement in asbestos mines and quarries was almost completely 
offset by losses in coal and metallic ore mining. ‘The working force of the 214 
operators making returns stood at 43,894, as compared with 43,818 in the preced- 
ing month. On June 1, 1924, employment had shown a minor decline. 

Communication.—There were rather small increases on telegraphs and decreases 
on telephones. The result was a gain of 67 in the staffs of 168 companies, which 
had 22,754 employees. 

Transportation.—The three branches—steam, and electric railways, and 
water—registered heightened activity. The 276 employers reporting employed 
106,516 workers, or 4,945 more than in their last statement. This increase 
slightly exceeds that indicated on June 1 of last year. 

Construction and maintenance.—Further inportant increases were noted in these 
industries; building, highway, and railway construction shared in the gain. ‘The 
index number is now higher than on June 1 of any year of the record. Statistics 
were compiled from 453 employers, having 79,925 workers, as compared with 
64,769 on som 1. 

Services.—The reopening of summer hotels was largely responsible for an 
increase of 690° persons in the staffs of the 167 service firms making returns. 
They employed 14,138 workers. 

Trade.— Wholesale and retail trade were slacker than in the preceding month, 
but employment was in greater volume than at the beginning of June, 1924. 
The 570 establishments from which figures were received had 55,726 persons in 
their employ as compared with 56,480 in the last report. 


Australia.—The American consul at Melbourne, reporting on the 
employment situation in Australia during April, states: 


The Melbourne Trades Hall Council has appointed an unemployment officer 
to superintend those activities of the Trades Hall which are designed to relieve 
the most acute cases of distress caused by unemployment. The Trades Hall 
reports about 11,000 men on the unemployment register, a very large number for 
this time of year. Of this number, 6,000 belong to the skilled trades, divided as 
follows: Textile trades 2,400, iron trade 1,300, building trades 1,300, boot trade 
1,000. The number is expected to be swelled between May and July by seasonal 
workers whose occupations end with the beginning of winter. Plans are under 
consideration for an ‘‘ Unemployment Day,” when citizens will be asked to con- 
tribute to funds for the relief of needy unemployed. Builders and contractors 
report an abundance of labor available, as do also manufacturers. 

Aceording to figures supplied by the Commonwealth Statistician, 10.3 per 
cent of the membership of trades unions reporting to him are unemployed. 


A summary of the latest. statistical reports on unemployment 
abroad is given in the table following: 
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Clearing-House Scheme for Liverpool Dock Labor 


Liverpool gives an account of a system for regularizing dock 

labor which has been in operation since 1913. Theaverage num- 
per of dockers employed in Liverpool is close to 20,000. To lessen 
iregularity of o_o for the men and to aid the employers 
in securing additional help rapidly when needed, an agreement was 
entered into in 1912 by the dock employers and employees by which 
control of the situation was vested im a — committee, composed 
of an equal number of representatives from the two sides. This 
committee worked out a clearing-house system, of which the main 
features are thus described: 

1. All dock laborers in the port were to be registered and to receive a numbered 
tally. No nontally holder was to be employed excepting when the clearing 
houses were unable to supply the men required. The issue of tallies was to be 
controlled by the joint committee. 

2. A system of surplus stands was located in each area on the docks. Men 
not engaged at the employers’ stands were to rally at their appointed surplus 
sand. Employers short of men after their usual stand was exhausted were to 
telephone the clearing house, whence instructions would be telephoned to the 
surplus stand. 

3. As to payment of wages, employers were to send their weekly wage sheets 
to the clearing house on Friday evening, made up to 5 p. m. on that day. Clear- 
ance was to take place overnight aud thereby all men received their total wages 
in one payment, wherever earned. 


A further feature was that the health insurance cards, and later, 
the unemployment insurance cards were deposited at the clearing 
houses, and there stamped each week by the Government agency 
on behalf of the employers, ‘‘who would be charged pro rata to the 
total number of individual dockers employed by each firm.” 

The report also states that in an average aod, about 75 per cent 
of the dockers work for one employer, 20 per cent for two, 4 per 
cent for three, and 1 per cent for four or more. 


Ati CENT report (May 20, 1925) from the United States consul at 
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Accident Experience of Metals and Woodworking Sections of National 
Safety Council 


N THE June issue of the National Safety News there is an im. 
portant statistical presentation of the accidents occurring in the 
metals and woodworking sections of the National Safety Council 

during the year 1924. 

The National Council is doimg a very great service to sound 
statistical procedure in gathering and publishing this body of acci- 
dent data im accordance with standard practice. Industry has not 
yet come to a clear understanding of the necessity of uniformity 
in the treatment of accident statistics and of the fact that this 
uniform treatment must conform to certain definite methods jf 
the result is not to be wasteful rather than enlightening. 

The tables which follow are for the most part self-explanatory, 
It is pertinent to note that in the metals section the employees 
in 1924 were equivalent to 147,536 full-time (300-day) worker, 
while in the woodworking section there were 24,777. The largest 
max. gs industrial group is that including blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills, with 79,489 full-time workers. 

As published in the Safety News, the data are given for the indi 
vidual plants so that they can be ranked in accordance with their 
severity rates. Since it is the settled policy of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics not to publish returns from individual concerns, only the 
oe and rates for the various industrial groups are here repro- 

uced. 

It is known from other sources that a group of iron and steel 
plants, not 1 Reegreaies in this compilation, which were chosen 
on account of their having been longest and most vigorously engaged 
in accident-prevention work, have a frequency rate of about 1), 
while the industry as a whole has a frequency of approximately 30. 
This means that the average rate for plants not included in the 
selected group is near 50. It is interesting to observe that the 
average rate of the metals group in Table 1 is 33.62. 

That woodworking (49.57) should have in 1924 a higher frequency 
than metals (33.62) will excite surprise. This wit be moderated 
on noting that the largest group (6,311 workers) in woodworking is 
sawmills and logging, a group which very nearly rivals erection of 
structural steel as the most hazardous of industrial pursuits. 

Comparison of frequency and severity rates over aseries of years indi- 
cates the fluctuations which are always to be expected with shif ting 
industrial conditions with a slight but definite downward trend. 
The experience of the section of the iron and steel industry referred 
to above proves that further results are possible. Continued vigorous 
application of the methods now in use should show progress. 
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siz 1.-NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, AND FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN 
. PLANTS BELONGING TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 1924 


Metals section 





























































































































Accident frequency rates i- 
Number of cases (per 1, 000, 000 hours’ ex- —_— 
posure) sever- 
300-d Hu 
ay rates 
Industrial group work- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- (per 
ers ma-| po- ma-| po- 1, 000 
nal Death} nent! rary | Total | Death] ennt| rary | Total| hours’ 
disa-| disa- disa-| disa- ex- 
bility} bility bility) bility posure) 
I)- @plast furnaces, steel works, 
+} and rolling mills Ss ccscpouce 79, 489 31 84 | 4,642 | 4,757 | 0.16] 0.44) 24.10} 29.35 2. 47 
Te achine shops with foundries_| 19, 351 6 39 | 1,203 | 1, 248 -1l}| .70| 21.50] 22.30 1. 63 
.¢j| pot and nut works... ---.-..- 3, 992 |. ------ 2| 573} 575 }------- - 2% | 64 46 | 64. 81 62 
boiler and engine works-_-_-_-_-__ Danae aS 15 | 4 ae .-.---| 43. 71 | 43. 71 1. 02 
SE ww niceccnceccenaed 9, 247 3{ 21 | 1,214/ 1,288] .13] .94] 54 25] 55.32 2. 17 
j SEE aT ee 6, 498 2 12 379 393 -12| .74)| 23.30} 24 16 1, 35 
Q OREN 8 a 440 |... 1 46 Sikes apne 1. 06 | 48. 72 | 49. 72 1. 28 
Cj. Mgpiructural-steel fabricating...-| 1, 386 1 7 177 185 . 30 | 2.09 | 52. 55. 18 3. 91 
achine building. --.......--.- 6, 465 2 28 321 351 .13 | 1.84] 21.13 | 23.11 2. 58 
L0t HgWire and wire products ----_-- 6, 325 1 7 515 523 .07 | .46 | 33.73 | 34. 25 1. 36 
He M2 OETA 5, 181 1} 18| 447] 466) .08] 1.53 | 37.96] 39.57} 1.90 
by Mi eeainine 5-621) 5 conucone 182 |....__- 2 5 | Maes 4.24| 10.61 | 14.86| 4.25 
his DL, «oc ccnncduwcoswn 8, 980 4 42 620 666 .17 | 1.82] 26. 85 | 28. 83 2.14 
fe, eer 1147,536| 651 | 263 |111,057 |111,371| .14] .71 | 29.77 | 33.62 2. 08 
af W oodworking section 
TS, Bash, ¢ ronan *wnoroasl 5, 881 3| 25) 556) 584} 0.19] 1.60] 35.67 | 37.46; 211 
gt sawmills and logging _...-_--- 6, 311 12 16 | 1,500 | 1,528 .70} .94| 87. 87 | 89. 51 6. 56 
‘O* MVeneer mills. _._.....ss---...- 630 |....--- 2 56 6B A idacne . 99 | 27.75 | 28. 81 2. 80 
‘S$, MFurniture--------.------.---.- 3 gt ee 8 98 BP Totces-s- 1. 47 | 17.95 | 19. 42 . 46 
Piano manufacturing_......... 733 1 1 23 25 -55) .55 | 12.69 | 13.77 3. 68 
Agriculture implements. _--.-_.- x (eae 3 117 120 j..-...- . 63 | 24.70 | 32.17 . 39 
| is Box and package manufactur- 
y BS FSER SLE LEC KOS el 3630-26 233 ji-~2-2- 1 22 FB Assicmns 1,71 | 37.71 | 39.43 1. 46 
ur ooperage stock manufactur- 
| Tio SRP ER CG Dike MB 6 Pe Fee 206 155. 2S FOUL 37 S7AGLiLiscd. 50. 02 | 50.02 -ll 
Or Miscellaneous woodworking...| 4, 462 |...---- 6 300 306 |.------ . 53 | 26.69 | 27, 23 . 89 
ne attr: o124545-2409}-08 24,777} 16| 62| 2,709) 2787| .28/1.10| 48.18} 49.56, 3.08 
'0- 
1 Not the correct sum of items, but as printed in the report 
| 
TasLe 2.—FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN METAL SECTION OF NATIONAL 
ol SAFETY COUNCIL, 1922 TO 1924 
ad 
2, Comparative frequency | Comparative severity 
) (per 1,000,000 hours’ (per 1,000 hours’ 
° x 
16 Industrial groups a <rppeare) 
le 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
‘Y Hi@Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills........... 41.06 | 43.42/ 29.35) 269] 4.85 2. 47 
.] Hip lachine shops with foundries_-_---.-...-.-.-.---.---- 40.88 | 32.68) 22.30 .70 . 86 L. 63 
; TUNED. 6 «6 edisduiasascsoasbiicacisincasny 38.93 | 82.71| 64.81 1. 64 . 67 . 62 
1S Maeboller and engine works__..._.................-------- | 3. ae 43. 71 | ee 1. 02 
f ie i eR EE aR I RE SAPS NR RE, IE oF 64.51 | 63.34| 46.41 . 75 1.15 1. 57 
\$ +. <8) 2g RGGuiGRaIR IRS esr nas. 66.66 | 55.25 | 85. 24 60} 2.44 6. 82 
I cis ereiiligsdih shin ot plbdilahiidindiick tt 57.65 | 77.77} 61.33 . 80 - 92 1. 63 
, Rn a SR I, eg RNR EI gh RR 19.38 | 30.36| 24 16 .19 . 28 1, 35 
]- | EEE oP eee e eee eer Oe ee A YT 126.81 | 42.96} 49.72 1.41 3. 74 1. 28 
9 Structiiral steel fabrication._..................-------- 53.84} 112.21) 55.18). 103 5. 27 3. 91 
re oo dehenehneuna ep 28.65] 27.62) 23.11 . 35 . 83 2. 58 
; i OOOGIRONS, 6. i inci cocesscsskdésinecoseess 39.86 | 40.26 | 34.25 1.82) 175 1. 36 
le RR LE EIT AE ite Se ieee PERE IS SE OTSA F 64.08} 39. 57 |...--.-- 3. 30 1. 90 
d le a aS ccs dhinciniemeaeiiniciinnin an ands daagabrntotandens ania 17.74 | 19.27] 14 86 1. 69 1, 62 4. 25 
3 fe Scellaneous.........-...---------------------------- 22.22} 39.72) 28.83 . 28 2. 06 2. 14 
ss. de ints ty in nied tinal Disha ty chm oeeanaliepentvacaeareniagiel 45.41 | 45.26) 33.62 1. 55 2. 49 2. 08 
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Table 3.—FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN WOODWORKING SECTION op; 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 1920 TO 1924 








Comparative frequency (per Comparative severity (pe, 















































1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
| : ——— 
| 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 19, 
pros pee 1a | “ 
ee Cee, Oi i hn on nice clweccoctn ghee stam 36. 40 iS Gti... -]- 2 ef | 3.52) 27 
Cg ae ieee eee) ae: 64. 04 | 89.51 |-----./.-.--- ~-----| 6.50] 65% 
Ween MS So coe tk ki BUSS oe eee} i SE eee eles eee 2. 80 | 2. %) 
| RE a Se. ee ee lois SE ite 21, 29 } 19. 42 |.----- a ------| -53| 4 
Piano manufacturing. _._.__-_...._-|...--._]-.2..-- BRT Eo i: 3 § eae eae eee 11.29) 3 
Agricultural implements - _-_-- A ES SES YS SPUESS Me Ae 65. 91 | 32. 17 |_..--- Ee pe | 3.30) x 
Box and package manufacturing___|_......|..._.__}_.-___- 6 f) & 95 tee aegeine ateenee 11.45) 1a 
Oooperage stock manufacturing -___|.....__|_....--|_.-.__- 186. 74.1) GO. G2 hab eh wc dahee. cu 16.13 | 1 
Miscellaneous woodworking. .------- |-2n----]---na=a}---~--- 26,76 | TBR. ..-.-|------]---4-4 (401) wy 
ee See | 42.88 | 55.70 | 63.73 | 42.26 | 49.56 | 4.46 | 1.46 | 270) 3.36) a6 

| | | 








Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States in 1924 


HE United States Bureau of Mines in its report on fatal acci- 
- dents in coal mines in the United States during 1924 (Bulletin 
251) states that 2,381 men were killed, a decrease of 77 from 
the fatality record for the year 1923. Although there were fewer 
fatalities Than in the preceding year, this did not, however, result in 
a lower fatality rate, as the coal production in 1924 was unusually 
small. The fatality rate per million tons of coal produced was 4.15 
in 1924 as compared with 3.74 in 1923, there being approximately 
573 million tons produced in 1924 as against 657 snilhion tons in 
1923. The fatality rate in anthracite mines in 1924 was 5.51 per 
million tons and in 1923, 5.45; in bituminous mines the rates were 
3.90 and 3.46, respectively. Gas and dust explosions accounted for 
the increase in fatalities in bituminous mines, and explosives and 
gas explosions for a small increase in the death rates in anthracite 
mines. There was a slight reduction in the rate for undergroun¢- 
haulage accidents in anthracite mines, while the rate for falls of roof 
or coal was unchanged. 

There were 10 “major” disasters—accidents killing 5 or more men 
each—in 1924, in which 459 lives were lost, and 11 similar disaster 
in 1923 with a loss of 301 lives, the fatality rate for this class of 
accidents per million tons of coal mined in 1924 being nearly twice 
that of 1923. 

The following table shows the number of workers, average number 
of days of operation, number of men killed, fatality rates per thousand 
30-day workers, and Eton in coal mines, by 5-year periods 
from 1906 to 1920 and by years from 1921 to 1924: 
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COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION, 1906 TO 1924 












































| Average 

_ ‘Men employed Men killed production 

per man 

Aver- } ae Produc- 
age Rate | Producti tion 
Year days of| ae | Gnort tower | eels 

| | Equiv- ore one oat 2 tele T 

| Actual | aleat im! tion | Num- 300- | j short | Tone Tons 

j number | 300-day | | ber ek 11 ; tons) St 

| j 70+ ‘ 

| workers Pw year | day 

ers | 
be. hg Bike das VaR ST i ee | é 
! | 

1906-1910 } (average) .___-__- 675,067 | 484,454 | 215 | 2,658 | 5.49 | 451,112,384 | 169,719 | 668] 3.10 
1911-1915 (average) _____.._.| 739, 169 | 541, 489 | 220 2,517 | 4.65 | 529, 206,159 | 210,253 | 716 | 3.26 
1916-1920 (average) _ _.__.___| 760,381 | 599, 781 237 | 2,418 | 4.03 | 626,385,929 | 259,051 | 824] 3.48 
1921. ..--2-$.......-.__ 2.1 .}, 828, 268: | 474, 520 173 | 1,987 | 4.19 | 506,395,401 | 254,854 | 615 | 3.56 
109) «iia aid 4 ee ere 844, 807 | 405, 056 144 | 1,979 | 4.89 | 476,951,121 | 241,006 | 565 | 3.92 
Oe ftiein cade ccs ences oan 860, 560 | 560, 000 195 | 2,458 | 4.39 | 657,495,926 | 267,492 | 764} 3.91 
WM. coe, sb beunnetanss 7 O26,207 |..~..- Biss se5 81 R988 Tio ic. 573,280,000 | 241,000 |...._-|----_- 














) Figures for the years 1906-1909 included in the average are only for States under inspection service and 
figures for 1909 as to average days active and total shifts were estimated by the Bureau of Mines. 

4 Number of employees based on estimate of State mine inspectors. 

¢ Estimated. 


The following table shows, by causes, the fatalities at coal mines 
and the rate per million tons for the calendar years 1923 and 1924: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS AND RATE PER MILLION TONS AT COAL MINES, YEARS ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1923 AND 1924, BY CAUSES 









































Number killed Rate per million tons 
Cause WICK CORLL a tT 
1923. | 1924 1923 1924 
Te As) nee ke SOR 5B Lh aT “air | 
Underground: 
nn Ce gs Loner eect 1, 162 | 1, 052 1.77 | 1. 84 
Mine cars and locomotives. -_......-_-.------------ 415 | 348 . 63 | . 61 
Explosions of gas or coal dust— 
Local explosions. ......-......-...--..---------- 76) 77 | 12 .13 
es a ccincma wecemien 296 459 | . 45 | . 80 
ER titel haiiuine=-encnniees Seer =99 nah 114 | 100 | 17} 18 
Electricity - _...-..._- sent he Ss ed OS gk Bp e/a 75 | 81 | .11 | .14 
NS EELS 5, Rl Se Pee ek 23 | 28 | . 04 | . 05 
RRS SE Se a A AT Ye CEE TSER Fulda Mor A eee (1) 
Miscellaneous...........------- SS. Wiel) ye TS TE 94 | 69 | 14 | 12 
SN: sh cicaateh S-cuoug sewn sabaaentie al 2, 255 | 2, 216 | 3. 43 | 3. 87 
Ee a A kA oehs oe 8 46 | 29 | 07 | . 05 
Surface: zd 
ERSTE Seo eee ee pe Tere. Sune epee 59 | 70 | . 09 | .12 
SS SEs See S un dbi aee one 26 | 8 | . 04 | 01 
Miscellaneous. --._.-------- SESS ES 72 | 58 | 1 | . 10 
| SAL ES ERI Ee ncaa ae aayet 157 |) 136 | 24 | 2B 
SE LAER TERE Wg 2, 458 | 2, 381 | 3. 74 | 4.15 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
The supe also gives detailed information in regard to the distri- 
bution of accidents by States from each specified cause, the number 


of men working various specified hours per day, and the seasonal 
occurrence of mine explosions. 
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Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States in 1923 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on metal. 
é i mine accidents in the United States during the calendar ye, 
1923 (Bulletin No. 248) shows the lowest fatality rate oy 
record. There was an increase of 17 per cent in 1923 over the pre. 
ceding year in the number of men employed and of 25 per cent jy 
the volume of work done. The total number of men employed wa 
123,279 and the average number of workdays per man was 297, 
compared with 276 days in 1922, increased activity being shown jy 
all branches of mining. The increase in volume of work, as con. 
pared with 1922, was 37 per cent at copper mines, 35 per cent a 
iron mines, 11 per cent at gold and silver mines, 19 per cent at lead 
and zine mines in the Mississippi Valley States, and 12 per cent a 
mines producing nonmetallic minerals. 

There were 367 fatal and 33,563 nonfatal accidents. The fatality 
rate per 1,000 300-day workers was 3.01, the lowest fatality rate 
prior to 1923 being 3.09 for the year 1921 and the highest, 4.45, ip 
1911. The injury rate was 275.41, as compared with 268.48 in 1929 
and 249.69 in 1921. In addition to the 367 fatalities there were 2) 
accidents causing permanent total disability and 414 causing per. 
manent partial disability. 

The principal causes of fatal underground accidents were falls o! 
rock, haulage, explosives, and falling down chute, winze, raise, or 
stope. The main causes of nonfatal accidents were falls of rock, 
handling and loading of ore at the face, haulage, timber or hand 
tools and drilling. In open-pit operations, haulage, explosives, and 
falls of rock were the principal causes of fatal accidents and haulage, 
falls of rock, hand tools, falls of persons, and steam shovels the 
principal causes of nonfatal accidents. 

The following table shows the number of fatalities and of serious 
and slight injuries in metal mines in the United States, 1916 to 1923: 


FATAL, SERIOUS, AND SLIGHT INJURIES IN METAL MINES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1916 TO 1923 






























































Number of injuries 

Type of injury —_. 

1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 | 192 

SE See se it eile 607} 852] 646] 468| 425| 230] 344 | 4 
Serious (time loss of more than 14 oa . 

days): 

Permanent disability— 
co a So ae See Se 44 39 62 7 12 7 a 2 
PS ann ho ethene daca 693 666 640 321 345 173 231 4}4 
ne SRE ARNG as PN SSN 10,099 | 10,220 | 9,066 | 7,848| 7,894) 4,817 6, 510 8, 581 
Slight (time loss 1 to 14 days)_......_.. 37,401 | 35,361 | 33,147 | 23,330 | 24,311 | 13,607 | 19,330 | 24,58 
Total nonfatal injuries __....._- 48, 237 | 46,286 | 42,915 | 31, 506 | 32,562 | 18,604 | 26,080 | 33, obs 
Grand total (fatal and nonfatal)_| 48,934 | 47,138 | 43,561 | 31,974 | 82,987 | 18,834 | 26,424 | 33,40! 
Men employed.-_-............- — 204, 685 |20. 579 |182, 606 |145, 262 |136,583 | 93,929 |105, 697 | 123, 27 








1 Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesight, paral 
ysis, or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful occu pation. 
_? Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more toes, a0) 
pan remg where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent partial 
isa y. 
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The following table shows the number of employees, the number of 
fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rates, by 
kind of mine, 1922 and 1923: 


NUMBER EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND _ INJURED, AND FATAL AND 
NONFATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN METAL MINES, 1922 AND 1923 















































Men employed Killed Injured 
; Aver- q Rat Rat 

‘ . Active Equiva- ate ate 

Kind of mine mn 3 po Actual | _ lent 000 i 080 

wor arg Na) | ar“) 

ber day 4 day 

work- work- 

workers ers po 

1922 
CONE oi laddé oo eSa ll dbu. Soi Sid sin deeds 274 292 | 25,739 | 25,017 75 | 3.00 | 8,025 | 320.78 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal-_-_-.} 1, 942 a a Sa 26, 144 140} 5.35 rere] 260. 29 
tah paeleemand e encrypt sdeetmesteg tes 110 257 | 3 , 621 83 | 3.00 | 4,901 | 177.44 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley) -_._...-- 74 278 | 8, 990 8, 332 22 | 2.64 | 3, 868 | 464. 23 
Nonmetallic mineral ............-.---..... 199 271 | 11,113 | 10,024 24} 2.39 | 2,481 | 247.51 
A ee 2) a Ae st ee | 2, 599 | 276 |105, 697 | 97,138 | 344} 3.54 |26, 080 268. 48 
1923 
Cannes. 3. =- -< pode Shon -~ sseph eb ebbes | 306 317 | 82,477 | 34,355 | 107 | 3.11 |11, 993 | 349.00 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal - ~oal 2, 104 285 | 30, po 29,016 | 114] 3.93 | 8,672 | 298. 87 
Meg S52. Aid. dk bs UTILS | 1b 292 | 38, 37, 382 89 | 2.38 | 5,616 | 150. 28 
Lead and zinc (Mississippi Valley)_._..._- | 82 290 | 10, 226 9, 874 27 | 2.73 | 4,894 | 495. 65 
Nonmetallic mineral. .._............-..-.- 218 | 290 | 11, 632 11, 239 30 | 2.67 | 2,388 | 212. 47 
HENRI CURE, TBR | 2, 825 | 297 |123, 279 | 121,866 | 367 3. 01 '33, 563 | 275. 41 
| 











The report also gives detailed information in regard to the dis- 
tribution of accidents by causes and by States, in the different classes 
of mines, and accidents classified according to mining methods. 
There is also a comparison of the accident rates in all branches of 
the mineral industry for which statistics are compiled by the Bureau 


of Mines. 
pectin on rls ohh 


Skin Disease Among Employees in Fruit-Packing Plants 


in destroying a yeastlike organism responsible for cases of 

poisoning in a fruit-canning factory was published in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association.'! Em- 
ployees engaged in pohering the fruit for canning in the fruit- 
packing plants of the Pacific orthwest have been subject for several 
years to a dermatosis which has been referred to by those affected as 
‘fruit poisoning.” A variety of remedies, chiefly antiseptics which 
are ordinarily used in treating bacterial infections, had been used in 
these cases without much success. 

An employee in one of the packing plants, who had had a lesion 
between the fingers which had persisted for several months in spite 
of the use of various prescribed antiseptics, was examined by the 
writers. Scrapings from the lesion showed budding spore forms 


A N ARTICLE on the comparative effect of certain volatile oils 





1 Journal of the American Medical Association, June 27, 1925, pp. 1985, 1986: ‘‘ The fungicidal activity of 
certain volatile oils and stearoptens,’’ by Harold B. Myers, M. D., and Clinton H. Thienes, M. D. 
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which were believed to be responsible for the inflammatory condition, 
Rapid improvement and healing followed the use of a 10 per cent 
alcoholic solution of the oil of cinnamon, the cinnamon being tried 
because it has been found efficacious against mold growth in certain 
medical preparations. 

The canning plant in which the case of skin disease had originated 
was visited during the next ars te at season, cases of fruit 

oisoning having been particularly severe at the time pears were 

andled in previous years. Many similar cases of infection were 
found which healed rapidly with the use of spirit of cinnamon and 
the manager of the plant and the chemist reported that the use of 
cinnamon water as a prophylactic measure was found to be useful! in 
preventing a greater number of infections. 

The good results obtained by the use of the oil of cinnamon on these 
lenient to a study of the comparative fungicidal power of certain 
volatile oils on the yeastlike organism which caused the so-called fruit 
poisoning. It was found that there was considerable variation in the 
effect of the various oils. Thymol destroyed the yeast in 60 seconds 
or less, while the most efficient volatile oils were found to be cinnamon 
and cloves, which required approximately 30 and 90 minutes, respec- 
tively, to kill the organism. The majority of the oils tested did not 
prevent the growth of the yeast in 100 minutes. As a result of the 
experiments, a mixed spirit of 5 per cent thymol and 2 per cent cinna- 
mon was decided to be the best curative agent, and this solution, 
painted on sites of infection found on employees in the canning plant, 
resulted in the speedy relief of discomfort and the promotion of 
healing. 





wor 
= ee 


Coal-Mine Accidents in Colorado, 1924 ' 


HE output of 271 coal mines in Colorado in 1924 was 10,501,088 
z tons, an increase of 164,353 tons over 1923. The number of men 
employed in and about the mines averaged 12,703, or 574 Jess 
than in the preceding year. The number of tons produced per death 
was 238,661, an increase of 52 per cent over the previous 12 montlis. 
The number of tons produced per nonfatal injury was 5,673, a <e- 
crease of 10 per cent as compared with 1923. Falls of rock and coal 
were responsible for 52 per cent of the fatalities and mine cars and 
locomotives for 25 per cent. Thirty-five per cent of the nonfatal 
mjuries were due to falls of rock and coal and 23 per cent to mine cars 
and locomotives. The high percentages of death and injury from 
these causes have convinced the State inspector of coal mines of ‘the 
necessity of practical training in preference to safety engineers, safety 
committees, and safety rules.’ The number killed by accidents in 
the coal-mining industry was 44, and the number of nonfatal injuries 
1,851. Of the nonfatal injuries, 1,801 resulted in temporary <is- 
ability, the time lost in 994 of the cases being over 14 days; 47 
accidents resulted in permanent partial disability and 3 in perma- 
nent total disability. 








1Colorade. Coal-mine Inspection Department. Twelfth annual report, 1924. Denver, 1925, pp. 11 
and 2i. 
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Mine and Mill Accidents in Idaho, 1924 


MINE AND MILL ACCIDENTS IN IDAHO, 1924 


159 


HE following table summarizes the statistics on mine and mill 
fa accidents in Idaho in 1924, published in the twenty-sixth 
annual report of the mining industry of the State for that year: 














Seriously injured 


Slightly injured 























Kind of accident Killed | Perma- | Perma- Time Time 
pans nent | lost, over | lost, 1 to 
total dis-| partial 14days | 14d 
| ability | disability y ays 
| 
cobeaneitt me | | 
Mine: 
SE aint wisi actie bnbosncden kan atleninand 14 1 23 458 5 
SMEG aoisi2s-: Aids dO Bla. wet Bk so cab Siew ees yt ane aap | 2 9 9 
NO aici nto chde nsnre ge cttecdnaewn onageunscu Dp cena tyarmns< 5 70 | 61 
WOES 535. isi ies bd Scie ae | 16 1 | 30 537 610 
Mill: | | 
IN i hia otra « xetg tienes «tying dy - cath eideed 3 een 3 37 14 
Smelter___ -- a aR: Hyman. Mie a gM sence see eee Aa imi Sal wth AR 8 1 17 | 2 
AGT Worle. .£5 50620 ee sac ssi 1b sae PTI errs eee 1 10 33 
SNES Sd. ni hidntin bnlidna diddy Se bedes Lpbatnanbese E aeen sl Saw! 5 64 49 
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Recent Compensation Reports 


California 


HE Industrial Accident Commission of the State of Californig 
a i reports its operations for the year ending June 30, 1924, in a 
brief rleinphiat of 25 pages. Statistical data are limited, the 
commission taking the view that “‘the cost is such that we believe 
more real good can be accomplished by the expenditure of the same 
amount of money through our safety ray “ae ll The value of 
statistics in pointing out the necessity for greater efforts toward 
accident prevention is recognized, but the weight of the argument 
was felt to fall on the other side. 

The requirement as to reporting accidents calls for such reports 
where the disability lasts through the day of injury or requires 
medical service other than the ordinary first-aid treatment. Figures 
are given only for the first six months of the calendar year 1924, 
during which 99,621 industrial injuries were reported to the com- 
mission. Of these, 307 were fatal and 687 caused permanent dis- 
ability. There were 43,403 cases of temporary disability lasting 
beyond the day of injury, while 55,224 merely required first-aid 
attention. Of the deaths, 97 were due to vehicles, 47 to falls of 
poset, a like number to machinery, and 39 to falling objects not 

eing handled by the injured person. Of the permanent injuries, 
446 were due to machinery and 66 to the handling of objects. The 
last-named cause was responsible for the largest number of temporary 
disabilities, 10,790, machinery ranking second with 6,723 cases, falls 
of persons following with 5,833. 

by nature of injury, cuts and lacerations rank first with 13,319 
cases, bruises and contusions numbering 11,137, the two together 
making up more than one-half the total. Upper extremities suffered 
17,527 injuries and the lower extremities 12,480. The location of 
fatal injuries is given as general in 99 cases, to the head in 97 cases, 
and to the trunk in 65. 

The industry group reporting the largest number of accidents is 
building construction, 5,889 cases, commercial enterprises coming 
next with 3,865, followed by lumber and wood manufacturing witli 
3,549. In the absence of any data as to exposure no conclusions as 
to accident frequency can be made. It may also be noted that tlie 
industry group reporting the second largest number of injuries, 
“commercial enterprises,” is not a classification in general use and 
its coverage is correspondingly uncertain and removed from tlie 
field of comparison. Attention is called to the small number of 
claims coming before the commission for formal adjudication. How- 
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ever, its good offices are availed of in cases “almost without number” 
in the clearing away of misunderstandings and the adjustment of 
decisions through correspondence and personal interviews with the 
medical and rating departments and others of the personnel of the 
commission. During the year ending June 30, 1924, 3,079 cases 
were filed with the commission, 697 claims being pending. Of these, 
2,898 were adjudicated during the year, leaving 878 pending at its 
close. : 

The State compensation insurance fund, operating in competition 
with other forms of insurance, reported premiums written during 
the year to the amount of $5,739,827.60, an increase of 10.8 per cent 
over the previous year. Admitted assets at the end of the year 
totaled $6,253,391.80, the catastrophe surplus amounting to $2,086,- 
694.37. Dividends declared are estimated to amount to $1,840,000. 

The premium rates charged by the fund are those promulgated 
by the State insurance commissioner and are used by all insurance 
carriers operating in the State. “These rates are made so that about 
59.4 per cent of the premiums received go to pay compensation and 
medical losses, and the other 40.6 per cent is for the payment of 
expenses of operation.’”’ As the expenses of operating the State 
fund have averaged about 14 per cent, the difference between this 
sum and the general allowance for operating expenses is available for 
dividends, together with other savings and earnings from invested 
funds. The average expense ratios during 1921 and 1922 were, for 
stock companies, 43.6 per cent, for mutual concerns, 25 per cent, and 
for the State fund, 14.25 per cent. 


Indiana 


‘THe report of the Indiana Industrial Board for the fiscal year 

ending September 30, 1924, shows that 49,004 accidents were 
reported during the year, of which 274 were fatal. No disability was 
reported in 9,292 cases, and in 4,427 it was found that none resulted. 
In 14,349 cases disability lasted not over seven days; so that no 
compensation as such was payable in these cases. There were 5,145 
cases in which disability extended beyond 28 days. 

Under the sehedule for specific time allowance, there were 271 
cases in which payment for 300 weeks, the maximum for partial dis- 
ability, was elltvvied. The total amount of compensation benefits 
paid in closed cases during the year was $2,368,599.48. This does not 
include burial benefits-or medical aid. 

Settlements may be made by agreement between the employer and 
employee, to be approved by the board: Such settlements were 
made in 23,096 cases during the year. In case of dispute, hearings 
are had by single members, from whose findings an appeal lies to 
the full board. There were during the year 1,630 cases set for hearing 
before single members and 437 for hearing before the full board. 


Louisiana 


‘THE workmen’s compensation law of Louisiana is administered by 

the courts, but the commissioner of labor and industrial statis- 
tics in his twelfth biennial report, for the years 1923 and 1924, makes a 
brief statement as to the development of the act. In its original form 
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it was said to have been opposed by the workers, but was accepted 
with assurances of future improvements. These have been made from 
time to time since 1914, until now it is felt that the law ‘‘ranks among 
the best compensation laws throughout America’’—an attainment {oy 
which the department believes itseif entitled to credit on account of 
the suggestions made by it for the liberalization of the law. A single 
recommendation is made in the current report, the appointment of a 
compensation commission being earnestly urged. ‘‘ We feel that the 
courts in some cases have been very lax and that the appeals of those 
having filed their complaints therewith have been naslaotadl at least 
until some other force has been brought to bear to bring about due 
consideration.” It is said that the workers are desirous of such a 
commission, and that the success of the commission system in other 
States is sufficient warrant for its adoption in Louisiana. ' 


Ohio 


"THE Ohio Department of Industrial Relations, through its division 

of workmen’s compensation, presents in its second annual report 
data for the year ending June 30, 1923. During this time 176,427 
claims were filed in cases of nonfatal injury and 803 in cases of death. 
An exclusive State-fund system is used, though self-insurance is per- 
mitted. Premiums collected by the fund during the year amounted 
to $9,207,757.07; while disbursements for claims, medical services, 
etc., totaled $8,372,874.52. 

There have accumulated during the history of the act (1912-192) 
death claims, current at the time of the report, to the number of 
1,828, besides 166 permanent total disability cases and 950 perma- 
nent partial disability cases. There were also 5 deaths which are 
claims against the occupational disease fund; this fund has grown, 
since its inception in August, 1921, to approximately $480,000, from 
which payments have been made for compensation, medical services, 
etc., amounting to about $44,000. It has been accumulated by a 
cannes assessment of 244 cents per hundred dollars of pay roll 
charged agamst all risks, such plan to continue until July 1, 1924. 
At that time the commission was to classify the industries of the 
State according to hazard and fix a premium adjusted to the hazard 
determined. 

The total number of accidents reported by employers under the 
State fund during the fiscal year was 159,839, of which 65,901 were 
caused by machinery and 46,323 by handling objects. Next in rank 
was hand tools with 8,611 cases. Of this total, 3,046 were classed as 
major accidents, including 132 deaths. Of these, 759 were due to 
machinery, 699 to handling objects, 442 to falls of persons, and 390 
to vehicles. No other cause was responsible for as many as 200 
accidents. 

The third annual report of the department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, shows a total of 162,053 accidents to employees 
covered by the State fund, a slight increase over the preceding year. 
However, the number of accidents due to machinery was reduced to 
57,744, while those caused by handling objects increased to 49,848. 
A summary as to major accidents was not given for the year 1924. 
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Claims were filed during the year for medical expenses only in 
122,323 cases; for compensation, the disability continuing for more 
than 7 days, in 58,354 cases; and for death in 933 cases, a total of 
181,610 cases. 

The accident fund showed assets as of December 31, 1923, amount- 
ing to $44,489,570.04; of this, $38,204,511.14 was obligated to claims 
reserve and $2,065,532.37 to the statutory surplus available as a 
catastrophe fund. There was a general surplus of $1,863,642.34. 
Premium receipts during the history of the act amounted to $87,714,- 
992.41 and disbursements on claims vouchers to $53,334,743.74. 
Premium refunds have been made amounting to $1,469,035.17. 

The year’s premium receipts were $10,724,780.94, warrants and 
refund vouchers calling for disbursements of $10,563,088.05. Excess 
of receipts over disbursements for the year was $2,633,470.26. The 
adjustment with regard to the occupational-disease fund became 
effective with the close of the fiscal year covered. ‘For the next 
fiscal year the commission will apply separate rates for occupational 
diseases, rariging from 1 cent to $4 per each $1,000 of pay roll, with 
a minimum charge of 10 cents for each classification for each six- 
months’ period.” 





Development of Workmen’s Compensation in Argentina 


N ARGENTINE official report’ gives figures showing the 

A growth of industrial accident insurance in that country in 

1923.2. For purposes of comparison, figures for 1916, 1919, 

and 1922, taken from Commerce Reports of August 20, 1923, are 
also given: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 


{Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies] 


























Item 1916 1919 1922 . 1923 
Number of policies............_............-_-_| 7, 472 | 17, 118 | 47, 292 57, 498 
Number of workmen covered_____.____________- 199, 233 | 305, 325 | 356, 087 417, 066 
Pesos Pesos | Pesos Pesos 
Premiums paid - -- __- PU Se: ee Seay se See Ne EE 2, 637, 180 5, 365, 660 11, 960, 870 | 14, 553, 234 
Benefits paid: EE (ot! SRE n a 
SE eee ne (8) . ti 3) | 785, 885 
pT ERIS SEES Che Mpg BELLY: (3) (3 | 4’) 56, 773 
Permanent partial disability.__......_..__- (3) (3) | (3 | 909, 754 
Temporary disability .....................- (3) | (8) (8) | 3, 415, 041 





, oA Sanaa! i Sa $06, 660 | 3, 281, 000 | 4,062, 440 | 5, 167, 453 
} 





Pr yes v4 Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, October, 1924, 
p. " 
‘For a résumé of the workmen’s compensation law see MONTHLY LABOR Revirw, March 1925, pp. 


186-191. 
§ Not reported. 
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Belgian Law on Insurance of Employees Against Old Age and Prema. 
ture Death ' 


HE Belgian legislature passed a law March 10, 1925, providing 
for the insurance of employees against old age and prematur 
death which is similar to the general law of December 10, 1924 
on the insurance of workers.? Considerable discussion took place in 
the Parliamentary debates on the bill as to the exact meaning of tho 
term ‘‘employés.’’ While in general the term is understood to refer 
to intellectual workers as distinguished from manual workers, the 
Government refused to specify exactly the classes of workers included 
because of the difficulty of fixing a definite line of demarcation bp. 
tween the two groups. The Minister of Industry, Labor, and Soci] 
Welfare stated that the only standard the Government could establis) 
was that the work should bé principally of an intellectual nature, 
It was decided that journalists, although not called “employés,” 
should be included until a special law could be passed for them, while 
the question of the inclusion of foremen, overseers, and technicians 
was discussed but without a decision being reached. In general it 
was decided that those subject to the law included employees of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial establishments as well as persons 
employed by a public official or by a private individual whatever the 
profession of the latter, the law being 6 Amaia therefore, to employ- 
ees of notaries, lawyers, engineers, architects, etc. 

The law, which will go into effect January 1, 1927, is based upon 
the triple participation of the employees, employers, and the State, 
and three types of insurance organizations may be used—the general 
savings and retirement fund, the employees’ allowance fund, and 
private insurance funds. 

The principal provisions of the law are as follows: 


Scope of Act 


[NSURANCE against old age and premature death is compulsory 

for employees of both sexes without regard to the amount of 
their remuneration. Those included in the provisions of the act are 
Belgian employees working for a Belgian firm either in Belgium or 
in a foreign country or for a branch of a foreign firm established 1 
Belgium, and foreigners working in Belgium iF their native country 
guarantees similar advantages to Belgians; employees attached to 
public establishment; and journalists. 

Belgian employees working either in Belgium or a foreign country 
for a foreign rm which does not have a branch in Belgium are not 
included in the provisions of the law. Such employees may, however, 
take out voluntary insurance under certain conditions. Others not 
coming within the scope of the act are employees of the State, Prov- 
inces, and communes; employees in asylums, relief offices, paw: 
shops or public loan funds; and employees of the general savings and 
retirement fund and of associations serving as public utilities. 


1 Data are from Revue du Travail, Brussels, November, 1924, pp. 2237-2250; March, 1925, pp. 4 
653; and Comité Central Industriel de Belgique, bulletin, May 20, 1925, pp. 414-448. 
2See MONTHLY LaBor Review, April, 1925, pp. 155-157. 
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Contributions 


THE amount of the premium is fixed at 10 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s salary up to a maximum of 15,000 francs,? 5 per cent 
being paid by the employer and 5 per cent by the employee. The 
maximum is increased 500 franes for each child under 16 years of 
age in the care of the insured. In case the annual remuneration 
does not exceed 6,000 frances, however, the employee’s contribution is 
reduced to 3 per cent. 

The contribution of the State varies but can not exceed 288 francs 
per year. This participation by the State ceases as soon as an an- 
nual income of 240 francs shall have been established in favor of the 
insured or his wife. No payment is made to the insurance fund by 
the State if the annual remuneration of the employee exceeds 15,000 
francs. The premiums are payable until the insured person has 
reached the age of 65 years in the case of men and 60 years in the 
case of women. 

The payments of those compulsorily insured are deducted from 
their salaries by the employer at periods which will be fixed by a sub- 
sequent decree and the employers’ payments are due at the same 
time and under the same conditions as those of the employees. 

The premiums of insured persons and the employers’ assessments 
will be deposited either in the general savings and retirement fund 
or 12 an insurance organization which has been approved by the 
Government after consultation with the superior council for employ- 
ees’ pensions. Employees’ payments are sent to the insurance fund 
designated by them and the employer’s share is paid to the fund 
chosen by him. When an insured person changes employers he can 
also change the insuring organization, in which case such an organiza- 
tion is required to pay over to the new organization the entire amount 
paid into the account of the insured without any deductions on ac- 
count of the transfer. The minimum payments, which it is required 
shall be paid annually into the eine savings and retirement fund 
to secure for the insured the advantages of the general law of Decem- 
ber 10, 1924, and to the employees’ allowance fund, can not, however, 
be removed from these funds. 

If an insured person who is unmarried, widowed, or divorced dies 
before receiving a pension, half of the amount paid into the fund is 
paid to his heirs, either descendants or ascendants, or to the person 
or persons designated by him, the other half being paid into the em- 
ployees’ allowance fund. In default of any heirs the entire amount 
is paid to thisfund. At the time an insured, person is pensioned the 
total amount of the capital is deposited in the allowance fund. 


Benefits 


A LIFE annuity is granted to male employees upon reaching the age 

of 65 and to female employees after reaching the age of 60 if 
they have completed 30 years of service, the amount of the annuity 
to depend upon the amount of the payments paid into the insurance 
fund. The -~maximum pension is granted to persons whose annual 








' France at par = 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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income after deducting certain sources of revenue which are exempted 
does not exceed 3,000 francs. It is diminished by a sixth for each 
600 francs over 3,000 francs’ income. 


In determining the amount of the annual income, the following je. : 


sources of the insured and of his wife are exempt from inclusion: 
Old-age and widows’ annuities paid in connection with the present 
law and the general insurance law; certain bonuses granted by the 
State in connection with the general law; annuities and pensions 
granted by the State to the insured or his wife for military service oy 
deeds of war; the resources constituting the salary or remuneration of 
the insured person. 

A 50 per cent exemption is allowed on pensions granted by the State 
to the widows and ascendants of soldiers killed in war, or of civilian 
victims of war, and those deported who are sick or disabled; on com- 
pensation allowances for industrial accidents; on the salary of the wife 
and the professional incomes of the insured and his wife. 

An exemption of 600 francs is allowed in the calculation of the re 
sources of persons. unmarried, widowed, or divorced and of 1,200 
francs, if married, on annuities, on pensions and old-age allowances 
of the insured and his wife other than those which are totally exempted 
as noted above, and on the value of a life income calculated at the 
rate of 10 per cent of the value of the property possessed by the appli- 
cant and his wife and acquired through their thrift. If they own a 
single house in which they live, an exemption of 14,000 to 18,000 
francs is allowed on the value of the property. depending on the 
commune in which the property is situated; an exemption ranging 
from 9,000 to 13,000 francs is allowed, also, on other property. 

A proportionate amount of the pension can be obtained by an in- 
sured person, either male or female, after reaching the age of 55 years 
if the insurance organization has been notified at least 15 months 
before the time at which he desires to receive the pension. 

An annuity is paid to widows if the marriage was contracted before 
the insured began to receive a pension. If the widow was the same 
age as her husband her prewee varies, according to his age at death, 
from 35 to 50 per cent of the total amount, and if there is a difference 
in age the annuity is modified accordingly. The widow may, with 
the authorization of the superior wemncil for employees’ pensions, 
receive a cash payment amounting to not more than half of the capital 
from which her annuity would be derived. 

An allowance is made for each child under 18 years of age whici 
in the event of the death of both parents is paid to the person or 
organization having charge of the child. 

Invalidity allowances are paid to persons who are totally and per- 
manently incapacitated for work before reaching the retirement age. 


Superior Council on Employees’ Pensions 


A SUPERIOR council on employees’ pensions is established by this 

law under the Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare. 
The duties of the council are to render an opinion on requests for thie 
approval or the cancellation of approval of insurance organizations: 


to judge, as a court of last resort, appeals against the decisions made 


by the employees’ allowance fund; to give the final decisions upon 
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plications for pensions by widows of insured persons in which 
here is a question of the amount of the pension; to give advice upon 
iJ] questions a, an to the interpretation and execution of the law 
vhich shall be submitted to the Ministry of Industry, Labor, and 
Social Welfare. 


pe Ss i C2 «ce 


Employees’ Allowance Fund 


AN EMPLOYEES’ allowance fund is established by the law 
under the Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social Welfare. 
he fund possesses legal personality, and has charge of the examina- 
jon of applications and of the payment of allowances. It is admin- 
stered by a council composed of nine members—three representatives 
1 BReach of the employers, employees, and the Government—appointed 
- Bifor a term of six years by the Minister of Industry, Labor, and Social 
> HiWelfare. The president of the council is appointed by the King 
from smug. the members of the council and the secretary by the 
Minister of Labor, but if he is not a member of the council he has 
! HByo vote. Members of the council, with the exception of the Govern- 
; Bement representatives, may not serve on the superior council on 
| Biemployees’ pensions. 


General Provisions 


| HE law provides penalties for employers failing to pay their 
quota into the insurance funds and also for preventing insured 
; BBpersons from being insured in the organization of their choice. A 

enalty of both fine and imprisonment is fixed for a false declaration 
in connection with a claim. 

Insurance funds which are established in industrial, commercial, or 
| Bifinancial establishments at the time the present law goes into effect 
may, with the approval of the superior council, be authorized by the 
Government to continue their operations or group themselves to- 
gether for this purpose if they present a guaranty of financial stabil- 
ity and good management. 

Although the law does not take effect until January 1, 1927, the 
payne to the insurance funds wp employers and employees will 

e due during the year 1926 and will be paid into the general savings 
and retirement fund. 





eon 
hi ee 


Workmen's Compensation Law of Yucatan, Mexico 
QO* MAY 4, 1925, the governor of the State of Yucatan, Mexico, 


- the new workmen’s compensation law (Decree No. 279) 
of that State, the principal features of which are given below. 


Employments Covered 


HE law covers work in factories, industrial establishments, and in 
those undertakings which make and use explosive or inflammable 
bstances or electricity; railroad work and the construction and 
Hepair of buildings; transportation operations and port work; instal- 
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lation and repair work on telephones and telegraphs; and all woy 
which in the opinion of the conciliation and arbitration board endap. 
gers the lives of the workers. 


Compensation Benefits 


‘THE compensation scale is based upon the average yearly earning, 

of the injured employee. However, if the worker was no 
employed for the entire year in the same enterprise his average wag, 
afte to be obtained for the length of time he actually worked. 4 
worker whose annual wages exceed 7,000 pesos is not entitled t 
receive compensation. Benefits may be paid either in a lump suy 
or in the form of a pension. 

An employer whose capital stock is less than 50,000 pesos can not be 
required to pay compensation exceeding 3,000 pesos even in fatal 
cases. 

Death.—lf the industrial accident or occupational disease causes 
death, the employer must pay to the family of the deceased, in addi. 
tion to funeral expenses, compensation equal to the employee’s to. 
tal average wages for a period of 1,000 days, but not to exceed 5,00) 
pesos. Death benefits are to be proportioned in the following man. 
ner: In cases where there are minor children, 40 per cent to the 
widow and 60 per cent to the children; if the children are of age, (i 
per cent to the widow and 40 per cent to the children; in cases wher 
there are no children, 50 per cent to the widow and 50 per cent to the 
surviving ascendants. Other relatives who can not prove that they 
have been dependent upon the deceased are not entitled to receive 
compensation. 

Permanent total disability An employee who is permanently and 
totally disabled from an industrial accident or occupational disease 
shall receive the same compensation as that paid in fatal cases. 

Temporary disability—Employees who are temporarily disabled 
must be paid full wages from the time of the injury until they are able 
to return to work. 


Security of Payments 


F.MPLOYERS are allowed to insure their risks in approved insurance 
companies, but in no case may the insurance policy be less thai 

the compensation benefits to which the employee is entitled under 
the law. 

Compensation benefits are not subject to attachment and may not 
be transferred or renounced by the interested parties. 

Employers and insurance companies which eat insolvent must 
pay the full compensation from the assets. 


Accident Reporting and Time for Claim 


F.MPLOYERS are required to report industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases within 24 hours, under a penalty of from 
100 to 500 pesos. 
Compensation claims must be made within five years after the 
date of the accident. 
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Special Provisions 


[F IT is proved that the workman was suffering from an occupational 
disease before entering the employment, the compensation must 
be paid by the employer for whom he worked when he contracted 
the disease. If the occupational disease was contracted and de- 
veloped gradually while in the service of several employers, they 
shali be liable to the last employer for their proportionate share of 
the compensation based on the length of time worked. 

Employers who have paid the compensation benefits on account 
of an industrial accident have the right of action against a third 
party responsible for the accident. ey 
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Right of Employer and Insurance Carrier to Defend in Case of Con. 
flicting Interests Under Employers’ Liability Insurance Policy 


LONG-DRAWN-OUT case involving questions of employers’ 
A liability insurance recently completed another stage in the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. In November, 1912, a laa by 
the name of Miller was employed by the Stewart Dry Goods Co. at 
Louisville, Ky., as messenger boy. “He was seriously injured on an 
elevator of the company and sued to recover damages, the compen- 
sation law of the State not then havmg been enacted. In his petition 
Miller charged that he was compelled to use an elevator which was in 
a dangerous and defective condition, and also that the elevator was 
negligently operated. The employer was insured under a policy with 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, the policy agreeing to 
indemnify the employer in an amount not exceeding $5,000 on 
account of bodily injury or death to any person while in the car of his 
elevator; there was a further agreement that the insurance company 
would ‘“‘defend in the name and on behalf of the assured any suit 
brought against the assured to enforce a claim, whether groundless 
or not.” ; 

In accordance with the foregoing, the insurance company was 
notified of the bringing of the suit as above, and answered by its 
attorneys, in the name of the dry goods company. Before the trial 
was begun, Miller amended his petition, claiming that he was, at the 
time of the injury, under 16 years of age, and was employed in viola- 
tion of the“child labor statute of the State. The insurance policy 
carried a provision that it did not cover any loss resulting from the 
employment of a child contrary to law, and when this amendment 
was filed, the insurance company’s attorney promptly notified the 
attorney for the dry goods company that if,-on the trial, it developed 
that Miller was employed contrary to law the insurance company 
would pay no damages. To this the employer’s attorney replied 
that since the policy did not cover cases of illegal employment, the 
dry goods company was entitled to have the question of the legality 
of the employment presented to the court, and asked whether the 
insurance company would take charge of the defense and meet its 
liabilities under the policy and any judgment that might be obtained, 
saying that otherwise the employer must defend the action and seek 
to hold the insurance company liable under its policy. It was 
pointed out that it would not be to the interest of the insurance com- 
pany to show that the employment was ee as, if it was not, the 
msurance carrier would thereby escape liability; but that the em- 
ployer would be vitally affected by any failure to show that the 
employment was legal. 
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The insurance company’s attorney declared that it would not 
assume responsibility for any judgment obtained by reason of illegal 
employment, and if the dry goods company undertook to iaies the 
defense of the case out of the hands of the insurance company, the 
latter would ‘‘decline all responsibility of any kind in the case.”’ 
Further interchange of correspondence was had, and the respective 
rights (in @ measure ee of the two parties were asserted; the 
defense, however, was left with the insurance company, but with the 
attorneys representing the interests of the dry goods company in 
association with those of the insurance company. 

In the meantime, Miller’s attorneys had offered to settle the suit 
for $6,500. The dry goods company offered to pay $1,500 if the 
insurance company would pay the $5,000 cial as its maximum 
liability in the policy. This that company declined to do, saying 
that there was no compromise for it in the offer. The case went to 
trial, resulting in a verdict for Miller for $10,000. The attorneys of 
the two defendant companies cooperated, and there was no disagree- 

‘ment between them at the trial. 

An appeal from the judgment was taken to the court of appeals of 
the State and was there affirmed. (Stewart Dry Goods Co. v. Miller, 
168 Ky. 676, 182 S. W. 868.) The employing company paid the 
judgment and then sued to recover the $5,000 named in the insurance 
policy, and also $3,500, the excess of the judgment over and above 
the proposed settlement at $6,500, and costs and expenses, taking the 
ground that since the insurance company had failed in the defense in 
the damage suit it should be deemed to have waived the question of 
illegal employment, and also that there was fraud and bad faith in 
controlling the defense and refusing the proposed compromise. 
These contentions the insurance company denied, and the case came 
to trial before a jury. On the evidence the circuit court instructed 
the jury peremptorily to find for the employer in the amount sued for. 
Judgment was entered, a new trial denied, and an appeal taken. 

In the court of appeals it was noted that Miller had sought recove 
on two grounds, one covered by the policy if he was lawfully employed, | 
the other not covered by it if the employment, was illegal. It was 
said that both the employer and the insurance company had a right 
to protect each its own interest. These were clearly incompatible, - 
but were entitled to respect, and procedure must be such as to permit 
their protection by the party in interest. The insurance company 
was therefore within its rights in refusing to entirely surrender the 
defense to the employer, and the course followed was one that prac- 
tically protected the substantial-rights of both parties. However, it 
must be noted that the compromise proposition of the injured boy’s 
attorneys was accepted by the employer on a basis of the insurer’s 
maximum liability. ‘This was no compromise for the insurer, for it 
was not liable at all if Miller was employed in violation of the 
statute.”’ The dry goods company had the right to make the settle- 
ment on the proffered terms and then sue the company on the policy, 
predicating its liability on the assumed legality of the employment; 
otherwise no liability existed. 

_ Since the record in the case does not disclose on what ground the 
judgment for damages in the Miller case was awarded, that question — 
could not be considered in the present action. The insurance company | 
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was liable unless Miller was unlawfully employed. The burden of 
proof was on the insurer to show that the employment was illega] 
which would require a jury trial to determine the age of the injured 
youth and the nature of his employment at the time of his injury. 

The judgment awarding the employer damages against the insur. 
ance ees was therefore reversed and the case remanded for 
new trial. 





Status Under Connecticut Compensation Law of Farmers Exchanging 
Work 


HILE the compensation laws of most States exclude farm 
\X/ labor from their coverage, the Connecticut act covers all 
industries in which five or more persons are employed, in the 

absence of contrary election by the employer. 
According to a not unusual custom among farmers, Irving Smith 


and Simeon Jones, dairy farmers, owning adjoining farms, assisted ' 


each other in certain undertakings involving an unusual number of 
workers, the specific job in hand being the fillin of their silos with 
ensilage for their cattle. An ensilage cutter and blower owned by one 
and driven by a tractor owned by the other, were used in this work. 
While Smith was helping Jones with this jointly-owned outfit to fill 
the latter’s silo his hand was caught in the machinery and seriously 
mangled. Compensation was claimed and a wage assumed in excess 
of $36 a week, though no money exchange was contemplated, but 
rather one of service. There was a loss of time and permanent dis- 
ability, besides medical and hospital services. 

The question judicially in dispute was as td the relation of the 
parties. The compensation commissioner for the district and the 
superior court were of one mind in holding that there was a contract 
of employment, each party to serve the other for pay, even though 
the medium of payment was to be labor rather than money. This 
view was supported by the supreme court of errors on appeal (129 
Atl. 50), that court saying that the fact that the mode of payment was 
as thus agreed upon “does not make the agreement any the less a 
contract for service.’’ Neither was the undertaking a joint enterprise, 


nor in the nature of a social event such as a barn raising or corn 


husking. 
The award and judgment below were therefore affirmed. 





—, — 
— oa 


Interfering with Interstate Commerce by Preventing the Mining of Coal 


HE conflict between the United Mine Workers of America and 
TT the Coronado Coal Co. promises to assume something of 
an epochal aspect in the construction of the antitrust law 

as well as the law as to the status of labor organizations. The 
suability of unincorporated associations in the Federal courts and 
the liability of their strike funds to execution was decided by the 
Supreme Court in an earlier case (see. MontHiy LaBor ReEvIEV, 
July, 1922, pp. 147-152); while the same court, in a decision ret- 
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dered May 25, 1925 (Coronado Coal Co. v. United Mine Workers, 
45 Sup. Ct. 551), passed upon a question as to the nature and effect 
under the antitrust act of the activities of the United Mine Workers 
in connection with the operation of coal mines. 

The controversy is of long standing. Prior to 1914 certain mines 
in Sebastian County, Ark., had been operated under an agreement 
with the union, but on the expiration of the contract the manager, 
Bache, announced the intent of operating on an open-shop basis. 
The resulting conflicts and judicial action have been noted in earlier 
numbers of the Montuiy Lasor Review (August, 1919, pp. 231-234; 
July, 1922, pp. 147-152; January, 1924, pp. 164, 165). Eieieinent 
of triple damages under the antitrust law, obligating the payment 
of some seven or eight hundred thousand dollars, was reversed by 
the Supreme Court largely on the ground that the international 
union was not involved, the strike being classed as purely local. 
There was also a question, decided adversely, as to the nature of the 
offenses charged, 1. e., the prevention of mining coal, as an inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. . 

The mine corporations, in new proceedings, sought, by additional 
evidence, to charge the same defendant with liability for interference 
with interstate commerce in violation of the antitrust act, but failed 
under a directed verdict by the district court, later affirmed by the 
circuit court of appeals. It was from this affirmance that the present 
redress was pre 6 by writ of error. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the opinion of the court, setting 
forth with considerable fullness the incidents of the conflict between 
the mine operators and the United Mine Workers, the various pro- 
visions made for armed conflict, the resultant deaths, and the final 
destruction by fire and dynamite of the property of the mine opera- 
tors. The evidence introduced to connect the international organiza- 
tion with these activities was held to be inadequate, and as to it 
the judgment below was affirmed. However, on evidence that the 
efforts of the union, directed to preventing the marketing of any 
coal from the prepertins involved in the struggle, were inspired by 
the motive of preventing competition. of such ‘“‘scab-dug coal” 
with the union product on account of its effect on the market, a 
different situation was developed. A union official had declared 
that the coal must not reach the market, as, if it did, ‘‘it would only 
be a matter of time until every union operator in that country would 
have to close down his mine or scab it, because the union operators 
could not meet Bache competition.’”’ There was also an extract 
from the convention proceedings of the local district (No, 21), in 
which the difficulty of maintaining the union scale on account of 
nonunion competition was discussed. Other considerations in- 
volving the marketing of the products of the various fhines were 
considered, and a former official who had made speeches throughout 
the-area said that the subject of competition between the two classes 
of coal, union and nonunion, was constantly discussed among the 
officers and members of the union. It was in evidence that the 
potential product of the mines involved was 5,000 tons a day, and 
not 5,000 tons a week as had been assumed in an earlier opinion. 
Without granting complete accuracy to such an estimate, Mr. Justice. 
Taft considered it as relevant pit ees for the jury to consider in 
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passing upon the effect of the interruption of miming on interstate 
commerce. (It appeared that 80 per cent of all the coal mined jn 
Sebastian County was shipped to other States.) 

The mere reduction in the supply of an article to be shipped in interstate 
commerce by the illegal or tortious prevention of its manufacture or production 
is ordinarily an indirect and remote obstruction to that commerce. But when 
the intent of those unlawfully preventing the manufacture or production js 
shown to be to restrain or control the supply entering and moving in interstate 
commerce, or the price of it in interstate markets, their action is a direct violation 
of the antitrust act. 

As contrasted with the evidence when the case was before the 
Supreme Court in 1922, it was conceded that there was here sub- 
stantial support for the claim that.the purpose in destroying the mine 
was to prevent shipment to other States, so that the direction to 
return a verdict excluding the local union from responsibility was 
erroneous. The action of the court below in clearing the interna- 
tional union of responsibility was therefore affirmed, but as to the 
district union, No. 21, and its constituent organizations the judg- 
ment was reversed and the cause remanded for a new trial for them. 


—————s ooo 
Power of Railroad Labor Board to Procure Witnesses 
© Duar Railroad Labor Board created by the transportation act of 





1920 (41 Stat., 456) is given authority to require the atten- 

dance of witnesses “from any place in the United States at 
any designated place of hearing.”” Failure of a witness to answer 
the subpoena of the board subjects him to prosecution in any United 
States istrict court, which is authorized to order the witness to 
comply, subject to penalties for violation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States recently had before it a 
question involving the construction of these provisions of the act. 
(Robertson ». Railroad Labor Board, 45 Sup. Ct. 621.) The board 
had issued a subpoena directing one Robertson, residing at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to appear before it at its offices in Chicago, on a day 
named. Robertson failed to appear, but was represented by his 
attorney who challenged the jurisdiction of the board over him. 
The board then instituted suit in the Federal court for the Northern 
District of Illinois. This court issued a summons in the usual form 
directing Robertson to appear and answer. This was served on him 
stitch ly at Cleveland by the proper official for the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio, but he failed to appear, his attorney again representing 
him and claiming that he was not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal cgurt for Illinois. The court overruled the contention and 
issued a foal decree directing Robertson to appear and testify as 
originally sought by the Labor Board. From this an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court. : 

The court went fully mto the question of jurisdiction, and recog- 
nized that Congress has power “to provide that the process of every 
district court shall run into every part of the United States,” though 
this has not been done by any general law, nor, m terms, by the 
transportation act. Instances were cited in which process is general, 
as in the Sherman Act (antitrust law) and its amendment, the 
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Clayton Act; also in other cases for specific and limited purposes. 
However, the Judicial Code (sec. 51) provides that “no civil suit 
shall be brought in any district court against any person by any 
origmal process or proceeding in any other district than that whamwat 
he is an inhabitant.”” This general rule, subject only to specific 
action of Congress by way of exception, and with such exceptions 
as are provided in the Judicial Code, must be recognized as govern- 
ing the situation in the instant case. No specific exception having 
been made in the transportation act, the phrase “any district court 
must be construed as meaning “any court of competent jurisdiction.” 
The Labor Board has power to appear in any court of the United 
States and institute proceedings here to compel obedience to its 
writs. In explicit language the board is authorized to compel per- 
sons to come from any place in the United States to any designated 
lace of hearing to furnish evidence; but there was no indication 
anil of any intent on the part of Congress to depart from the long- 
established policy of litigating the question of contumacy in any 
other jurisdiction than that of the witnesses’ residence. 

The judgment below directing Robertson’s appearance before the 
Illinois Federal court was therefore reversed, A obviously the 
board was able to bring proceedings in the proper district of Ohio for 
the determination of the question of its authority and right to secure 
his attendance at its offices in Chicago. 
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Municipal Housing in Smethwick, England 


HE United States vice consul at Birmingham sends, under date 
be of May 13, 1925, some figures relating to a housing project at 
Smethwick, an industria] town adjoining Birmingham. Its 
population is composed almost exclusively of the working classes, 
who are really unable to pay rents sufficiently high to give an econo- 
mic return on building investments. Consequently, there has been 
almost no private building since the war, and the municipality has 
found itself compelled to provide housing to meet at least part of the 
deficiency.” 

In taking hold of the matter, the town council decided it would be 
better to develop a single large tract of land on garden city lines, 
rather than to erect scattered groups of houses here and there. 
Consequently, land was obtained on the outskirts of the city, and 
about 70 acres has already been developed. On this, 614 houses 
have already been built at a cost of approximately £263,500. Of 
these, 510 are of the parlor type, costing on an average £440 each, 
and 104 are of the nonparlor type, costing on an average £370 each. 
These figures seem to show that the work is being conducted with 
considerable economy, for according to data given by the English 
magazine, Garden Cities and Town Planning Sie MonTaiy Lapor 
Review, May, 1925, p. 205), the average price of parlor houses, as 
shown in the contracts made by local authorities was £445 in Janu- 
ary, 1924, from which figure it rose to £530 in December, 1924, and 
although it then began to decline, was £495 in January, 1925. 
During the same period the lowest average figure for nonparlor 
houses was £386. 








| Pound @F par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies. 
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Progress of Cooperation Abroad 
Australia 


ABOR Report No. 14, 1923, of the Australian Bureau of Census 
and Statistics contains (pp: 17-21) data in regard to the 
cooperative societies of that country in 1923, some of which 

are given below. For purposés of comparison similar data for 1922 
from the bureau’s Labor Report No.13 are also given. 

The following table shows the development of cooperation in the 

various States of the Commonwealth: 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN AUSTRALIA IN 1922 AND 1923, BY TYPES 
OF SOCIETY AND STATES 















































Producers’ societies Consumers’ societies Total 
1922 | 1923 1922 1923 1922 |. 1923 
State coe . 
Mem- Mem- Mem- Mem- Mem- Mem- 
ro ber- stones ber- pos ber piney ber- vhensd ber- Nam- ber- 
ship ship ship ship ship | ship 
| 
New South Wales....| 58] 52,098} 59] 38,645] 43] 49,1 39] 47,728] 101/101,277/ 98) 86,373 
Victoria_.......--...- 67) 53, 58} 51, 986 20,158} 30) 15,928] 96] 73,206| 88) 67, 914 
Queensland... ..-- 40| 25,699] 43] 29,693/'. 10] 4,412) 10) 4, 50| 30,111) 63] 34, 532 
South Australia..... 25| 38,451| 28] 40,802} 10] 30,398; —11| 30,731} 35| 68,849, 39| 71, 533 
Western Australia...| © 26 2,619} | 23| 2,426 43) 6, 30 57 8, 560 69 30,006 f 80} 10, 986 
Tasmania.........--. 12| 20,555} 11) 4,437) 2 5} 1,917} —14/f9 816) 6, 354 
Tote).........- 228|192, 470,  222]167, 989} 187/110,979, 152|109, 703, 365/303, 449, 374,277, 692 














The meRant explains that ‘producers’ societies,’ as used in the 


above table, include a considerable number of societies which operate 
stores and retail goods to their members, although this is not their 
main business, The main distinction between the two groups is the 
manner of distributing the savings made from the business, these 
being returned on capital invested in the producers’ societies and on 
anor in the consumers’ societies. ; 

The statistics of operation in the two years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF AUSTRALIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1922 AND 

1923, BY STATES 

{Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate varies] 












































Producers’ societies 
1922 1923 
State 7 el, 
Dividend 
Share | Net Share Net 
capital Sales saving | capital Sales saving year 
| 
New South Wales..____.| £824, 508 | £12, 230, 060 £141, 785 | £822, 240 | £15, 462, 677 | £153, 636 | £50, 006 
nag 1, 214,728 | 10,174,929! 47,116 1,340,909 11,836,478| 75,855 | 23,011 
Queensland. ._- 400, 644 | 5,597,966 | 59,275 | 460,840.| 6,522,995 |. 35,746 | 17,732 
South Australia... .....- 719, 231 | 6, 468, 747 | 110,145 | 604,352) 5,406, 148 | 54, 057 1, 709 
Western Australia______- 42, 999 202, 806 9,403 | 43, 103 275,020 | 11,727 952 
Teens... 99, 257 258,014 | 13,435 | 61,115 136, 216 6, 115 2, 527 
See or 3, 301, 362 | 33, 932, 522 | 260, 869 |3, 332,559 | 39, 680,534 | 337,136 | 95, 937 
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STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF AUSTRALIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1922 4np 
1923, BY STATES—Continued 





Consumers’ societies 


1922 1923 
State 
| l 
Share | Sales Net 2 agg Share | gales Net Poaridend 
eapital | >" saving | ‘chases | Capital | saving | “por 





| = | \ 

New South Wales. £483, 319 |£3, 148, 918 | £255, 044 | £236, 054 |.£438, 784 | £2, 649, 627 | £208, 184 | £155, 25 

Victoria..s...-.-.. 156,105 | 804,970|  24,860| 10,765 | 168,232| 1,047,197} 28,403) 12. 345 

Queensland.___... 35,423 | 233,862] 5,737 3.373 | 37,322| 252269) 18,364) 4 ins 

South Australia| 498,545 | 1,791,658 | 69,844 37, 164 ( 207 | 1474 682 76,227 | 40,710 
estern Australia_ - | » , 301 6S 27, 073 | 7,750 

Tasmania....._.. \ 54,419) 494,195 | 9, 755 5,349) 39181 | 130,585} 3,926 2 149 




















Total______.!1, 227,811 | 6,563,598 | 365,240 | 292,705 |1,313,117 | 6, 246,401 | 357,177 | 229, «0 


} 





The figures for New South Wales in the table above include those 
for the New South Wales Cooperative Wholesale Society, and the 
figures therefore are to some extent duplicated, since the wholesale 
seciety’s sales to the retail societies also form part of the latters’ 
sales to their members. The above table also includes certain 
so-called plant cooperative societies, established by employers, at 
which their workers ‘may purchase commodities at practical!y 
wholesale prices.”” Many smaller establishments in which a com- 
mittee of employees makes bulk purchases for all the workers are 
not included, as ‘‘it has been found impossible to secure informatio: 
as to the extent to which this practice has developed.’”’ 

]X AN article in the June 15, 1925, issue of La Coopération Belge 

(Brussels), Victor Serwy gives a résumé of the present condition 
of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Belgrum. He recalls 
that in 1910 there were more than 200 socialist societies, having « 
combined membership of 170,748 and sales of 44,920,900 francs.’ 
In 1922-23, there -were 51 consumers’ societies and 25 productive 
societies in affiliation with the Belgian Cooperative ce, whose 
membership numbered 245,706, whose sales amounted to 257,172,069 
francs, and whose manufactured products were valued at 32,130,000 
Pent It is estimated that their 1923-24 sales exceeded 300,000,000 
rancs. 

The movement toward concentration and amalgamation |ias 
rogressed steadily, especially in the Walloon districts, as is shown 
y the decrease in number of societies. Now, instead of a number of 

small, overlapping societies in a district, there is one big society. 
Some of these district or regional societies are very large, as tle 
following figures, taken from the June, 1925, issue of the Internationa! 
Cooporative Bulletin (London), show: 


Number 
of Sales, 1923-24 

mem bers (francs) 
Union Coopérative de Liége.___._...._..._._------- 70, 276 103, 181, 000 
non Gas < OOMNENeNS. oo ee ee is 12, 772 14, 692, 423 
Union des Cooperateurs, Borains...-..-...-.-------- 7, 200 8, 675, 642 
Magasins Généraux, Philippeville__________-___----- 8, S88 11, 630, 604 
Union des Cooperateurs de Tournaisis__-_______----- 3, 328 3, 511, 750 





’ Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Canada (Quebec) 


HE, 1924 Statistical Yearbook of Quebec contains (pp. 465-478) 
statistics of the cooperative banks (people’s banks) of Quebec 
for 1923, from which the following table was compiled: 


OPERATIONS OF PEOPLE’S BANKS OF QUEBEC, 1919 TO 1923 








—_ ——— —_—— ee — ners = 









































oe Num: | Num-| Num-| 140@s granted Amount 
Year banks | Per of | ber of | ber of Net returned). Share 
: report-| ™mem- | deposi-| bor- | wom. savings |indivi-| capital 
pe ¢ bers tors | rowers | “her Amount / dend 
Z i ihe alee eee: 
On.) . ca tearadaes 100 | 29,795 | 23,451 | 9,148 | 14, 386 | $3, 667,004 | $238, 375 | $23, 809 $1, 034, 302 
1920. pe) Be § EOAW: 100 | 31,029 | 26,238 | 9,213 | 15,390 | 4,341,544 311,322 | 19,442 | 1,199,170 
OM. . sa vasktee peur 108 | 33, 166 | 30,570 | 9,219 | 14,983 | 4,248,725 | 352,940 25, 460 | 1, 328, 991 
OU on thn lire Ted 111 | 32,173 | 30,583 | 8,999 | 13,367 | 2,891,092 | 334,396 | 26, 357 | 1, 355, 310 
1923 A Sete 113 | 31,752 | 29, 771 | 8,373 | 12,273 | 3,429,445 | 354,804 13,748 | 1, 388, 59) 
Germany 


HE 1925 yearbook of the Central. Union of German Consumers’ 

Societies,? just issued, contains a wealth of statistical material 

on the German cooperative movement, especially the central union, 

its affiliated provincial unions, and the wholesale society (G. E. G.). . 
Some of the data contained in the report are given below. 

The following table shows statistics of operation of the societies 
affiliated to the central union and of the wholesale society: 


STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS OF GERMAN CENTRAL UNION AND WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY, 1923 AND 1924 























{Gold mark = 23.8 cents] 
Societies affiliated with Wholesale society 
ver central union (G. E. G.) 

tem EES ba ed, SE a 

| 1928 =| (1924 1923 1924 
Number of affiliated societies___........-.---.-- 1763 1, 023 1, 049 821 
Number of members. .......------------------- 3, 449, 021 3, G06, 620 facies rus ce vdnt-- perieg prycerte 2 . 
Number of persons employed -_-__---.-...----.-- 47, 617 42, 350 2, 986 | 3, 598 

. | Marks Marks Marks | Marks 

Ament OE meee .. oi5t isiice 5 kc ccc cc lad 359, 585 12, 818, 820 3, 988, 215 | 4, 033, 180 
BOE A EEN RIE phi sin a een | 318, 363,633 | 555, 553, 082 71, 321, 749 168, 466, 278 
Value of goods produced -_-__..--.-----=--- _.. $0,222,195 | 116, 698, 969 11, 336, 216 | 26, 298, 325 








1 Societies with 400 or more members. 


The distribution of the membership of the societies affiliated with 
the union (in so far as reports were received) was as follows: 











1923 1924 
Independent tradespeople _-______-.---------- i ag ag 196, 811 199, 952 
Indep saeebere rie £2. 2 2s eee 106, 963 116, 417 
Professional and public employees-------------------- 291, 936 328, 651 
Wage earners in industry __-___ __- SERRE GRE % Bes Re 2,187,892 2, 207, 274 
Wage earners in agriculture. ____.....--------------- 100, 773 99, 586 
No fixed occupation (pensioners, persons living on their 

RT db cu Sucdu gabe A aD Se Sane Re ke - 349, 052 365, 559 

ee a a ac eins bale pile acon 3, 233, 427 3, 317, 439 
pose Sa kis RP SSRIS Bice ngs eR cp 2, 669, 553 2, 703, 338 
I 563, 874 614, 101 








?Zentralverband Deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch, 1925, vol.1. Hamburg, 1925. xv, 640 pp. 
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In an article in the May, 1925, issue of the International Coopers. 
tive Bulletin (London), the president of the central union points oy; 
that, due to the terrible depreciation in the German currency afte 
the war, “‘members’ savings deposits and bonds are valueless, anj 
the same applies to the invested capital, bank deposits, and securitig 
of the distributive societies. The working capital, consisting of 
share capital and reserves, has been lost, owing to the collapse of the 
currency, and stocks are reduced to a minimum.” Although, with 
the introduction of the rentenmark, the depreciation stopped, ye 
“there is to-day an incredible scarcity of credit.” 


The development of the C. W. 8. can not be shown by a statement of value, 
An idea, however, can be gained by the following figures. In 1918, the C. W.§ 
owned eight central depots in various parts of Germany; two soap factories 9 
Gréba and Dusseldorf; three cigar factories at Hamburg, Hockenheim, ap 
Frankenberg; a chewing tobacco factory at Nordhausen; a factory at Grobg 
for the manufacture of macaroni, etc.; a match factory at Lauenberg; a boy 
factory at Gréba and a mustard factory at Gréba. In addition it has take, 
over the cooperative weaving sheds at Oppach, and the sweet and chocolate 
factory ‘‘Fortschritt’’ at Altona. In 1919, it took over the cooperative brus) 
factory at Schénheide, and the timber industry at Dortmund. In 1920, it 
opened wine cellars at Hamburg, and took on lease the peat beds at Schénewérde, 
with a view to mitigating the fuel shortage. In 1921, a cooperative cigarett 
factory at Stuttgart was taken over, the spice mill at Hamburg enlarged, and 
an office and fish packing sheds opened at Geestemunde. Other additions wer 
the fish industry at Altona, a newly equipped tobacco factory at Hamburg, , 
coffee-roasting department at the depot at Gréba, and two central warehouse 
at Pillau and Ludwigsburg. In 1922, the Cooperative Productive Society at 
Burgsteinfurt was taken over, a coffee-roasting department established at the 
Mannheim depot, wine cellars built at Altona, and the sweet and chocolate 
factory at Altona extended. In addition, the G. W. 8. holds over 50 per cent 
of the shares in the Saxon clothing factory at Dresden, and in a large chees 
factory in the “‘Aligau.”’ 1923 witnessed the taking over of the Tailors’ Produc. 
tive Society, with establishments at Dresden and Seifhennersdorf, the working 
of the meat industry at Altona, the opening of the warehouse for household 
goods at Chemnitz, the working of the match factory at Gréba, the opening of 
the Magdeburg warehouse, the working of the foodstuffs factory at Magdebur 
and the chemical factory at Gréba. In 1924, the cooperative weaving mill 
“Lipperts”’ at Leupoldsgriin was taken over, and the malt-coffee factory at 
Chemnitz was started. 

At the end of 1923, the wholesale employed 969 persons in its distributive 
departments, and 2,017 in its productive works. 


Greece * 


‘THE table following shows the number of cooperative societies of 
various types in existence in Greece at the end of 1924: 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREECE AT END OF 1924 





1 











Type of society Agricultural Urban Total 

Credit societies _..__ ee Oe ee ee ae eS Se 2, 064 26 2, 0 
eee LS, 2 Sa re ae eee 193 27 2) 
Marketing societies... _- nonsdcSh@iL) £00. Seed th ostommest. TY ere eee 18 
he o> ei nw cun ae sean 138 446 ou 
UOonsumers’ societies... 2... 2 2.2.-2-.2- St st Sem ance 105 10 
cr Re TE ERE 2 ER, SEE i tye 243 fy 
EE RE TS ES ES a ao 218 7 2 

ic kdir ids aon sbinsat abr AT RS Nee Eee des WE aaa 2, 801 854 3, 658 














— are from Oikonomologos Athenon, quoted in The Economic Review, London, May 15, 1%, 
p. 427. 
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India 


TATISTICS of the cooperative movement in India in 1923-24 

are given in a recent report of the Indian Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics.‘ The following table, taken from 
the report, shows the number and membership of each of the principal 
types of society, by Provinces: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN INDIA, 1923-24, BY 
TYPES AND PROVINCES 
























































| Central Supervising Agricultural Nonagricul- 

unions ! unions ? societies 3 tural societies 
Province bate 

Num-| Mem- | Num-| Mem- | Num- | Member- | Num-| Mem- 
ber | bership| ber |bership}) ber | ship ber | bership 

ies i 2188 ‘BED ESC 
| 

Ct iitinewscvcpidinebunenced wa 33 11, 036 | 278 7,555 | 8,306 | 454,033 | 1,166 | 159, 553 
hick enpdineeteimienmardishirn | 20] 9,025 64 458 | 3,059  221,104| 600 | 127,657 
OS RE La Se 08 Ge Se ees 89 | 12, 566 4 156 | 8, 638 234, 821 603 | 91,914 
EG is oes cin onic bs 54 7, 669 142 | 6,034 5,108 | 145, 102 312 17, 235 
See Prowmeces.. ................. 73 | 11, 166 6 42) 5,445) 130, 968 228 | 13, 533 
NESE ee SEW SSS eee eee oy eee 113 12, 441 1 8 | 9,820; 253, 952 607 | 23,610 
| EEE Cae ser SUR See 21 6, 254 629 5,873 | 4,705 114, 430 208 | 30, 246 
Central Provinces and Berar-_-__-.-.-- 36 | 84, 627 259 | 8, 183 | 4, 291 67, 831 60 4, 616 
Arch. 3p mpegs -- FCS acne 18 ES > PPD ae Set Pot oe 642 28, 420 43 7, 260 
einem ae mee 1 137 6 45 146 7, 247 12 1, 290 
Ajmer-Merwara_.._.............--.. 6 1, 456 2 138 441 9, 382 47 3, 990 
Ss ee a ee en a ee ae 10 1, 805 
Dem: ee Sh BSA 1 O08 $022 hecesseca 155 2, 797 37 484 
Total, British India_........_. 465 | 158,017 | 1,391 | 28, 492 | 50,756 | 1,670, 087 | 3,933 | 483, 193 
RNS. . 250 xc. 4c 0495 -- dob ope 17 EES it oh od Bae 1, 184 47, 133 285 | 42,731 
SS Sa cb caccussdescownan 5 cal OF eee 547 14, 157 57 4, 026 
ID 3 bck - bi 3se0k Ol dcmeine 19 ew ES eee 1, 425 31, 578 254 8, 704 
cl tn chon iodn a Oi 2 yo a a abpiaeiiin 24 1,819 11 228 733 11, 958 |_-_-..- Ss. ee 
Total, Indian States_.......... | 65 8, 568 11 228 | 3,889 104, 826 596 | 55, 461 
Grand total__.............-...| 530 | 166, 585 | 1, 402 | 28, 720 | 54, 646 1, 774, 913 | 4,529 | 538, 654 














1 Including provincial banks and banking unions. 
1 Including reinsurance societies. 
‘Including cattle insurance societies. 


In the table below are shown the operations of the agricultural 
and nonagricultural societies which reported in 1923-24: 


OPERATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN INDI/, 
1922-23 AND 1923-24 


[Rupee at par=24.69 cents; exchange rate varies] 









































Business 
nage N 
ro um- rer gs Saya. ee ra ol 
Type of society | socie- | ber of Ee Reserve Pinsiiiniad = 
and year ties mem- capital fund Liens Sales to of inem- year 
report- bers P granted mem- bers’ 
ing bers products 
Agricultural : Rupees | Rupees | Rupees | Rupees | Rupees | Rupees 
1922-23_..........- 49, 830) 1, 606, 283| 2, 104, 875) 1, 370, 976) 67, 786, 036 56, 504 21,052} 427,474 
N ak Saat EEE 54, 203) 1, 768,220) 2, 172, 698) 1, 710, 161) 76, 657, 105 49, 551 25, 316); 406, 289 
onagricultur 
SECS oc sw ass 3,957) 489, 078) 16, 725, 472) 3, 131, 091| 46, 677, 108) 7, 408, 174) 3, 007, 899) 1, 888, 021 
1923-24_.......... 4,529) 538, 654) 19, 389, 885) 3, 813, 125) 50, 290, 847 eit 3, 878, 327| 2, 375, 373 








‘India. Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Statements showing progress of the- 


cooperative movement in India during the year 1923-24. Calcutta, 1925. 21 pp. [No. 1911.] 
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Japan ° 


"THE Japanese Cooperative Wholesale Society, which began opera. 
tions in September, 1923, had sales of 1,634,626 yen ® during 
its first year, and realized a saving of 28,697 yen. Its share capita] 
amounts to 534,000 yen. It has in affiliation 104 federations and 
592 local societies. 
Details of operation are not given for the various types of agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural societies included in the above table. 
Their distribution, by type, was as follows: 


Agricultural Nonagricul- 





societies tural societies 
CN ete Fed) sips je. pg Opts! ag i> he) Meare ee 52, 890 2, 946 
Purchase, and purchase and sale____.______-- 298 650 
PUNO. ks aids ar reed © Sn) Abie o aed Ck w 295 6 
Productive and sale__._._.__.-.--. Pury te aa 252 519 
eS a py ee eee eet. oe gee:! 265; ee Ae, Cee 468 408 
ees air ae ak Uk. w eee, bi 54, 203 4, 529 


Rumania 


HE following table, taken from the June, 1925, issue of the In- 

ternational Cooperative Bulletin (London), shows the develop- 

ment of the various types of cooperative societies in Rumania since 
1919: 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN RUMANIA, 1919 TO 1924, BY TYPE 
OF SOCIETY 


[Leu at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 



































N tae. 
| Num-| r of | } | | Fund { 
ae . Soe ber of! socie-| Mem-| Paid-in | Reserve | aa — a) 
Type of society and year | cocie- ties re- bership} capital fund | sone! erates 
| ties | port- | | Leer | 
| ing | 
Consumers’ and supply and 
sale societies: Let Lei Lei Lei 
SPREE hae 667 | (@) | 34,005} 3,813,080 |......._.... a male had — “ae (1) 
Ie deca ashes esiglinentsiitn gisbok tuteiod 1, 950 | 1, 287 |133, 883 | 32,934,403 | 3, 525, 322 $11, 649 | 238, 802, 413 
EEE ae 2, 240.| 1, 510 |147, 854 232, 854 | 3,474, 630 846, 732 | 260, 190, 2% 
1923... ...................-.| 2,680 | 1, 141 [131, 446 | 36, 567,626 | 7,800,217 | 3,890, 154 | 340, 764, 856 
1924______..__..........-.-.| 2,650 | 1,737 |281, 983 | 72, 509, 905 | 13, 635,072 | 4,221, 382 | 805, 364. 128 
Producti ve societies: 
IES Wise Wain de itn d ca? & 141 8, 145 i ee ee i a a ( 
a, Me 224 107 | 9,313 | 2,474, 522 388, 342 67, 830 (i 
SES: epenthtina co dhetibceed aeeotead i 238 103 | 11, 131 5, 497, 294 395, 748 55, 214 Q 
TERE yee ey Cee eer | 250 80} 2,852! 4,461,943 519, 739 162, 456 (1) 
1924____. diencdicemabanionmabdste 314 115 | 11,397 7, 879, 128 1, 177, 620 222, 852 $2, 102, 218 
Forestry societies: . 
ILE, Hye ee: a (4) 384 | 23,400 | 3, 042,918 j...-..2 efile cel (i 
MR tana t td aL 730 347 | 34,999 | 17,007,237 | 1,553, 953 307, 699 (a 
AR apa ape RT aS 823 402 | 34,768 | 21,742,841 | 1, 634, 667 370, 871 (a 
REI accel a ae 886 230 | 35,409 | 23,714,473 | 5,490,006 | 1,346,414 (1) 
Eee toon RRS 922 416 | 57,652 | 42,485,181 | 7,229,733 | 4,049,293 | 182, R02, 40 
} Not reported. 


* International Cooperative Bulletin, London, May, 1925, p. 156, 
* Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Apprenticeship in Wisconsin ' 


S A RESULT of the provisions of the Wisconsin apprenticeship 
law passed in 1915, employers are at present offering real in- 
ducements to prospective apprentices. According to the bien- 

nial report of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission for 1922-1924, 

poys and girls who are willing to sacrifice wages for training may 

now feel assured that such sacrifice will have advantageous results, 

Apprenticeship ening schedules have been carefully formulated 
by committees composed of representatives of both employers and 
journeymen, which schedules are followed in every case in which an 
indenture is signed. The purpose in each case is to develop more 
highly trained workers well versed in all branches of their respective 
trades. 

The industrial commission has not required all minors 16 years of 
age or Over who are in the trades to sign agreements as apprentices, 
as it was considered more advisable to permit the trades to adopt the 
apprenticeship plan voluntarily after they had been given time to 
work out courses of training adapted to their special conditions. 
It was felt that if all employers in a particular trade were imme- 
diately forced to sign indentures, it would result in a merely per- 
funetory arrangement. As it is, every one of the 2,000 apprenticeship 
agreements now in force in Wisconsin is voluntary and bona fide. 

Practically every one of the larger manufacturing establishments 
now has its supervisor of apprenticeship, and in Milwaukee the 
metal trades have also appointed a district director of apprentice- 
ship. Some of the employers who can hire a sufficient number of 
learners to justify the expense, engage special instructors for their 
apprentices. One establishment had nine such instructors. In order 
to round out the traiming of their apprentices, employers are ex- 
changing them for brief periods. 

The apprenticeship et ait is being vigorously supported by the 
vocational schools. ‘These schools are giving the apprentices the 
kind of instruction which will be of the greatest advantage to them 
in their daily work. Although nine-tenths of the male teachers in 
these schools have themselves served for a time as journeymen, it 
has been found difficult always to furnish the requisite instruction. 
For StarDie, there are few teachers who are plumbers, while there 
are 200 plumber apprentices in Wisconsin. However, a pe 
teacher who is also a practical plumber has been engaged to trav 
from city to city to instruct apprentices, the expense being met from 
Federal, State, and city funds. 

Nearly 1,000 apprentices were graduated from an average four- 
year apprenticeship course up to June 30, 1924. During the two 
Mh preceding that date 1,414 new indentures were undertaken. 
n the same biennium 339 apprentices were graduated while 506 
dropped out. The number of agreements in force at the above date 
was 2,050, under which apprentices were being trained in about 70 
occupations. 








1For two other articles dealing with sgprentionhip in Wisconsin, see the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
August, 1923 (p. 265), and July, 1924 (p. 222). 
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Seventh International Labor Conference ' 


HE seventh session of the International Labor Conference was 
held in Geneva from May 19 to June 10, 1925, with represen. 
tatives present from 42 of the 56 Governments which are 

members of the international labor organization. Complete dele. 
gations, i. e., two representatives of the government and one each 
representing the employers ’ and workers’ groups of the country were 
present from 32 countries. Nearly all the 10 incomplete delegations 
were from countries remote from Geneva and not yet industrially 
developed. There were 139 delegates and 169 substitutes and ad- 
visers in attendance at the sessions of the conference. Dr. Edouard 
Bénés, Government delegate from Czechoslovakia, was unanimously 
elected president, and Mr. Codesido, Government delegate from 
Chile, Mr. Tzaut, employers’ delegate from Switzerland, and Mr. 
Poulton, workers’ delegate from Great Britain, were elected vice 
presidents. | 

There were four items placed on the agenda of the conference by 
the governing body with a view to the adoption of a draft conven. 
tion: Workmen’s compensation; equality of treatment for national 
and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents; weekly suspension of work for 24 hours in glass-manufac- 
turing processes where tank furnaces are used; and night work in 
bakeries; the last three of which were considered at the previous 
session of the conference ? and were before the conference for a final 
vote. In addition to these questions a committee was appointed to 
consider the subject of general problems of social insurance. (ther 
matters formally before the conference were the consideration of 
the director’s report and of the governing body’s proposals for 
amending the standing orders; the election of the governing body; 
consideration of draft resolutions regarding standardization of wor 
itig conditions of miners; apprenticeship, and vocational and tech- 
nical education; conditions of work of agricultural laborers; employ- 
ment of children in China; a study of labor conditions in Asiatic 
countries; and the question of a complete Chinese delegation to the 
conference. 


r 
- 


Report of the Director 


‘THE conference was opened by Mr. Arthur Fontaine, chairman of 
the governing body of the International Labor Office, who stated 
that at the end of the period of office of the governing body that orgar- 





1 This article is based on the provisional record of the conference published daily by the International 
Labor Office, Geneva, during the session of the conference, and Industrial and Labor Information, May 
25 and June 1, 8, and 15, 1925. 

2See MONTHLY LABOR Review, Septeniber, 1924, pp. 177-183. 
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ization’ was “‘happy to hand over to its successors a building for the 
International Labor Office which is almost completed.”’ 

The director stated that since the report was sent out a number of 
new ratifications of conventions had been made which brought the 
total number of ratifications registered with the secretariat of the 
League of Nations to 154, with 36 additional ratifications authorized, 
and 116 recommended. 

The report of the director was divided into two parts for discussion, 
first that relating to international labor legislation, and second, that 
relating to problems of organization. In the outset of the discussion 
the workers’ group stated that they attached the greatest importance 
to the discussion and therefore requested the Government delegates 
who would take part in the discussion to state their opinions as to the 
ratification of draft conventions in general, and what the intentions of 
theix Governments are with regard to that subject, especially with 
reference to the ratification of the hours’ convention. In repl 
the delegates from Belgium and Great Britain outlined the dif 
ficulties in the way of ratification of this convention, while M. 
Jouhaux and Mr. Poulton, workers’ delegates from France and Great 
Britain, expressed the dissatisfaction of their group with the rate of 
ratification, M. Jouhaux stating that the same argument in regard to 
the impossibility of ratification of the hours’ convention by individual 
countries until they could be assured that other countries would 
ratify it had been advanced by all the Governments at each con- 
ference since 1920. : 

In this connection it is of interest to note, according to a statement 
of the Washington branch of the International Labor Office, that “‘ the 
eight-hour day has been definitely ratified by three countries and 
conditionally ratified by four others. Four countries in Europe have 
established the eight-hour day by law, but have not yet ratified the 
convention, awaiting action by the larger powers. Still other 
European countries have partially established the eight-hour day. 
It would appear that ratification of the eight-hour convention 
throughout Europe is only dependent on definite action by Germany, 
Great Britain, and France.” 


Report of Committee on Workmen's Compensation 


A DRAFT convention was submitted to the conference by the 
committee on workmen’s compensation. This convention 
imposes the obligation on the States of establishing somesystem of 
compensating for loss due to industrial accidents. In submitting the 
convention it was stated that the committee had endeavored to define 
general principles for the assistance and guidance of national legisla- 
tures in enacting or amending workmen’s compensation legislation, 
with a view to establishing greater uniformity as between countries. 
The terms of the convention provided that compensation should 
be paid preferably in the form of periodical payments rather than in a 
lump sum and that revision of the rates of compensation and the 
question of medical assistance should be left to be dealt with by 
national legislation in the different countries. Owing to the diff- 
culty of enumerating all the industries and workers included, the - 
convention specifies in detail those industries and persons which may 
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be excepted from the provisions of the convention in the national 
legislation of any member. 

Considerable Naser arose over the definition of “indusirj,] 
accidents.”” The committee had decided that the precise definitioy 
of the term should be left to the individual States, bat the workeys’ 
group wished to define industrial accidents as those arising out of o; 
in course of employment, it being contended that if each country was 
left to define the term there would be no uniformity in national laws, 
The amendment to this effect was adopted by the conference, ani 
the convention, after bei amended in certain other particulars. 
was adopted on its first vesitles by a vote of 71 to 19. According to 
the standing orders of the conference, if a convention or resolution 
receives a two-thirds vote the conference may decide whether the 
final vote shall be taken at the next session of the conference or jot. 
It was decided by vote of the conference in spite of the protest of 
the employers’ group that the final vote should be taken at the 
present session, the conference adopting the draft convention by a 
vote of 83 to 8. 

A recommendation was adopted fixing the minimum scale of con- 
pensation and listing the persons to be regarded as dependents for 
purposes of compensation where death results from the injury. 

e question of compensation for occupational diseases was also 
the subject of a draft. convention which provided that compensation 
shall be payable to workmen incapacitated by occupational diseases or, 
in case of death from such diseases, to the dependents, in accordance 
with the general principles of the different members’ national legis- 
lation relating to compensation for industrial accidents. The rates 
of such compensation shall not be less than those paid for injury 
resulting from industrial accidents. The occupational diseases 
included are those caused by poisoning by lead, its alloys or con- 
pounds and their sequele; by mercury, its amalgams and compounds 
and their sequele; and anthrax infection. e convention was 
passed, at the second reading, by a vote of 89 to 6. 

A recommendation was me adopted which provided that each 
member of the International Labor anization ratifying the con- 
vention should adopt, where such procedure does not already exist, 
simple procedure by which the list of diseases considered occupational 
in the national legislation may be revised. 


Vote on Conventions Adopted Provisionally at 1924 Conference 


A PROVISIONAL amendment to the standing orders was adopted 

at the 1924 conference, which provided that if a test vote taken 
on any draft convention or recommendation resulted in a two-thirds 
majority in favor of it, the final vote might be deferred until the 
following session. In accordance with this decision, the following 
conventions receiving a favorable vote at the 1924 conference came 
up for final decision at the present conference: 

Equality: of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen's compensations.—This convention, which was unanimously 
adopted, provided that each member of the International Labor 
Organization ratifying the convention should grant, to workers, who 
are nationals of any other member which shall have ratified the con- 
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vention and who suffer personal injury by an industrial accident 
occurring in its territory, or to the representatives of such workers, 
the same treatment in respect to workmen’s compensation as it 
grants to its own nationals. A recommendation laying down general 
rules for the carrying out of the convention was also adopted. 

Weekly suspension of work in glass factories.—This convention, 
providing for a weekly suspension of work for 24 hours in glass- 
manufacturing processes where tank furnaces are used, was opposed at 
the present session on the ground that the convention waechaded on 


‘the weekly suspension of work in the industry, which meant a weekly 


stoppage of production, and also on account of the extremely wide 

ower of exemption which it was considered would practically nullify 
the effects of the convention. Those opposing the convention held 
that the object of the convention ought to be a weekly rest for the 
workers and not for machines and that this could be fully secured 
without any interference with production. Considerable time was 
iven to the discussion of the convention, the employees’ group 
contending that while the provisions were not entirely satisfactory, 
they could be made workable. On the final vote, however, there were 
68 votes for and 37 against, which, not being the necessary two-thirds 
majority, resulted in the rejection of the convention. In accordance 
with the rules a vote was then taken on the question of sending the 
text back to the drafting committee with a view to its being drafted 
in the form of a recommendation, but this also was defeated. 

Night work in bakeries.—By the terms of this convention, which was 
provisionally adopted by the 1924 session, the manufacture, during the 
night, of bread, pastry, or other flour confectionery, with the excep- 
tion of the wholesale manufacture of biscuits, would be prohibited. 
Amendments designed to exempt work done by the employer himself 
or by any person working on his own account, and to give more latitude 
in the hours which should be considered as day work, were rejected 
and in the final vote the convention was passed, 72 to 25. 


General Problems of Social Insurance 


COMMITTEE composed. of 36 members was appointed at the 
outset of the conference to draw up a report upon general prob- 
lems of social insurance for the future guidance of the conference in 
dealing with this question. The points dealt with by the committee 
were: The scope of social insurance, benefits, financial resources, 
financial systems, insurance institutions, and the problem of the uni- 
fication or coordination of social insurance. As a result of the discus- 
sions, a resolution was presented to the conference requesting the 
governing body of the International Labor Office to place the question 
of general sickness insurance for workers on the agenda of an early 
session of the conference, preferably that of 1927, and on the agenda 
of the same or succeeding sessions the questions of invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. The resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, also gave in detail the information which it was 
desired that the International Labor Office should furnish for each 
country and each risk. : 
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Other Resolutions 


VARIOUS resolutions placed before the conference were referred 

to the governing body for consideration and the necessary action, 
These resolutions included: Consideration of the conditions under 
which an investigation looking to the standardization of the workin 
conditions of miners could be initiated and carried out by the Inter. 
national Labor Office; organization of apprenticeship and of voca- 
tional and technical education; study of the conditions of work of 
agricultural workers; and inquiry into conditions of labor in Asiatic 
countries. The resolutions iatieg to work of children in China and 
the sending of a complete Chinese delegation were withdrawn. 


Election of Governing Body 


‘THE governing body, which has 24 members, 12 representing Goy- 

ernments and 6 each representing the workers’ aiid the employers’ 
groups, was elected. In addition to the eight States of chief indus- 
trial importance which are members of the organization and which 
have permanent representation—Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Japan, India, and Canada—Argentina, Spain, Nor- 
way, and Portugal were awarded representation. The employers’ 
representatives from Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, and South Africa were all reelected, and five of the workers’ 
representatives (those from France, Great Britain, Canada, Nether- 
lands, and Sweden) were — elected, while the former German 
representative was succeeded by the secretary of the German General 
Confederation of Trade-Unions. 

In closing the conference the president, Dr. Edouard Bénés, stated 
that the conference had become a center for the development of a wise 
international spirit, and that it seemed to him to hold out a great hope 
for the future, while Mr. Albert Thomas, the secretary general, 
emphasized the practical results obtained by the conference in spite 
of some of the difficulties which had been encountered, and stated that 
while certain reforms in the organization are required he felt that they 
will be steudily and surely accomplished. 





First Congress of International Federation of Civil Servants ' 


HE International Federation of Civil Servants held its first 
T congress in Paris, May 11 to 16, 1925. The congress was 
attended by representatives of civil servants’ organizations in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the Irish 
Free State, the Netherlands, Rumania, and Sweden. 
A representative of the International Labor Office was also present. 
The objects and duties of the federation were set forth in the draft 
constitution, as follows: 


The International Federation has for its object the protection of the economic, 
social, and legal interests of the members of the federation. 


— 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 22, 1925, pp. 22-24. 
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The functions of the International Federation are: 
(1) The development of relations between the civil servants of all countries 
sf (a) The publication of a periodical; 

(b) The preparation and publication of documents containing statistics 
and other information on occupational problems; 

(c) The promotion of international solidarity by the organization of con- 
gresses of all the affiliated unions and by participation in the 
activities, nationally and internationally, of the unions attached to 
the international organization; 

(d) Assisting in the formation of federations in countries where they do 
not at present exist, and taking part in propaganda in countries 
where the organization of public servants is insufficiently developed. 

(2) Mutual aid between the affiliated organizations when engaged in disputes. 
(3) To give support to all actions of the trade-union movement undertaken 
with a view to eliminating international disputes and above all, preventing war. 


After some discussion the draft constitution and rules were unani- 
mously approved by the congress. The congress also gave its 
approval to the following propositions: 

The relations between the International Federation of Civil Servants and the 
Education Workers’ International shall be examined by the executive committee. 

The International Federation of Civil Servants shall be independent of all 
political parties. 

The federation shall be equally independent of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions of Amsterdam. 

The International Federation will enter into relations with the international 
trade secretariats. 


A report on the position of civil servants in relation to the law was 
unanimously adopted. 

An executive committee of five delegates was appointed, one of 
whom, Mr. Noordhoff, of the Netherlands, was selected as inter- 
national secretary of the federation. Amsterdam was designated 
as the headquarters of the organization. 





Organization of Workers in the Philippine Islands 


145 labor unions with a membership of 89,402, including 87,402 

men and 2,000 women, according to a press dispatch published 

in the June 24, 1925, issue of the Christian Science Monitor. Manila 

leads in the number of labor unions, having a total of 76. These 

ures do not include mutual benefit societies of which there are 107 
with a membership of 3,437. 


tae Bureau of Labor of the Philippine Islands has on its register 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, January to March, 1925 


CCORDING to information received by the United Siates 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 274 labor disputes resulting in 
strikes or lockouts occurred in this country during the first 

quarter of 1925. Since in some instances the reports do not reach the 
bureau until some time after the stoppages occur, the number of 
strikes occurring during the quarter was perhaps a little larger 
than the above figure. Com note data relative to many of these 
strikes have not been received by the bureau, and it has not been 
ossible to verify all that have been received. The figures in the fol- 
owing tables should therefore be regarded as preliminary, and should 
not be accepted as final. 
The following table shows the number of disputes beginning in the 
first quarter of 1924 and 1925, by months: 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO MARCH, 19% 








AND 1925 
—— ~ A ee - - , ema ee >a > = ne oe ee 
| | 
Month | 
Year | January February; March not | Total 
| | stated | 
Dd I Sa ek sy ay i 
Ss AOE SE Se SEC CT LE SE We 93 | 65 116 | 36 0 
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The successful six-day strike of 30,000 clothing workers in abvut 
2,000 shops in New York City beginning March 10 was the mos 
important labor disturbance during the quarter as respects the nuin- 
ber of workers involved. The strike was called by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union against the Wholesale Dress 
Manufacturers’ Association, the union claiming that the association 
had violated its agreement, which became effective on February 24: 
“particularly clause 10,’’ which reads as follows: 


In view of the fact that the cost of labor in each garment is established by 
agreement between the union and the manufacturer, either on the basis of a 
fixed schedule for specified work and styles or on the basis of settlement between 
the parties with respect to the nonscheduled styles of work, each member of tlie 
association agrees to specify on each order blank the cost of labor of each style 
as a distinct and separate item. 

The association hereby guarantees the payment by its members of the labor 
cost ascertained above set forth and agrees to pay the union in behalf of ‘ts 
members affected, the difference of such labor cost and any lesser amount «r 
amounts paid by any of its members.! 








3 New York Times, Mar. 11, 1925. 
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This strike or stoppage was unusual in that the workers were 
instructed to report daily at their shops and occupy their places 
without working. 


Following the conference between committees representing the International 
and the joint board and the Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Association, com- 
monly known as the jobbers, * * * an understanding was reached which 
resulted in the termination of the stoppage which had lasted for a week. And 
the agreement originally signed and which became effective February 24, was 
the basis of the settlement. 

It will be recalled that when the agreements in the dress trade with the jobbers 
and contractors were concluded, and at the end of the first week, during which 
the new agreement was operative, the jobbers failed to observe some of the 

oints. 
3 Conferences again took place with the jobbers, and the union was considerably 
surprised when it met a new committee of the jobbers instead of the body that 
originally represented that organization at the first conferences. It was plain 
that the jobbers sought to rescind their former action but did not know how to 
do it gracefully. 

However, the union insisted upon observance of the agreement to which the 
jobbers had lent their signatures, and when they failed to do this a stoppage 
was declared. This action on the part of the union is unique and without prece- 
dent. There was no walkout. Workers were merely instructed to report every 
day to their shops as was their wont, and occupy their places. 

Strict instructions, of course, were issued that no wheel was to turn. Shop 
chairmen, upon seeing to it that these instructions were carried out, reported 
to Stuyvesant Casino, where the matter was reported to the workers and further 
instructions issued. In the meantime conferences continue with the results 
spelling victory for the union. 

There were two modifications which resulted from the conferences recently 
held with the wholesalers. One was that the permanent committee on schedules 
will consist of representatives of the union and the_ contractors’ association. 
The second suspends the machinery for the adjustment of complaints between 
the jobbers and the union. 

According to the original agreement a jobber was disciplined for sending out 
the work to a nonunion contractor upon evidence being presented following 
an investigation into the complaint. Under the modification the union has a 
right to declare a strike against a nonunion shop without giving the striking 
firm an opportunity to withdraw the unfinished work.? 


A strike of about 15,000 clothing workers, beginning February 17, 
was called by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
against some 850 shops in New York City. Among other things 
the workers wanted a wage increase of 20 per cent, a 40-hour week, 
and complete unionization of the industry. The strike lasted 20 
days and resulted in a compromise. ‘“‘The new agreement provides 
for a 5 per cent increase in wages for pieceworkers, who constitute 
about 75 per cent of the industry, an increase of $1 per week for week 
workers and $3 a week for cutters.”’ 

On January 5, a strike of 3,000 coal teamsters in Chicago for a 
wage increase of $1 per day occurred. The men agreed to arbitrate, 
and returned to woul on January 6. 

A successful strike for increase in pay of 2,500 municipal employees 
(street sweepers, teamsters, etc.), in Chicago, ran from February 17 
to February 28. 

One of the most stubbornly contested strikes in the history of the 
textile industry began on March 9, when the employees of the 
American Thread Co. at Willimantic, Conn., struck against a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent. This strike of 2,360 workers of both sexes 
is still in progress. 





* Justice, New York, Mar. 20, 1925. 
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A strike of 2,000 spinners, loom fixers, etc., of the Utica Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, against a 10 per cent wage reduction 
was in effect from February 2 to April 1. The workers accepted 
reduction of 5 per cent until May 30, 1925, and this reduction was 
continued after that date. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 274 disputes reported 
to have occurred in the three months under consideration. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN STATES HAVING TWO OR MORE LABOR DISPUTES IN 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 
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Of these 274 disputes 241 occurred east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 23 occurred west of the 
Mississippi, and 10 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River. More than half of the disputes 
occurred in the States of New York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

As to cities, New York City leads with 56 strikes, followed by Boston 
and New Bedford with 8 each, Philadelphia, Chicago and Fall River 
with 7 each, Cleveland with 6, and Indianapolis, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburgh with 4 each. 

As to sex of strikers involved, the distribution was as follows: 
Males alone were involved in 132 disputes; females alone in 10; and 
both males and females in 38. In 94 disputes the sex of strikers was 
not reported. 

The table following shows the number of disputes reported as 
occurring in the industries specified. Over half of them occurred in 
the clothing, textile and building trades. 
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NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPATIONS REPORTED 
AS OCCURRING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 7 
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In 187 disputes the employees were reported as being connected 
with unions; in 30 disputes they were not so connected; in 11 dis- 
putes both union and nonunion employees were involved; in 4 dis- 
putes the strikers were unionized after the strike began; and in 42 
disputes the question of union affiliation was not reported. 

n 208 disputes only one employer was concerned in each disturb- 
ance; in 7 disputes, two employers; in 4 disputes, three employers; in 
1 dispute, four employers; in 1 dispute, five employers; in 12 disputes 
more than five employers; and in 41 disputes the number of employers 
was not reported. 

In the 212 disputes for which the number of persons involved was 
reported there were 101,179 employees directly involved, or an aver- 
age of 477 per dispute. In 14 disputes in which the number involved 
was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 72,160, thus leaving 29,019 
involved in the remaining 198 disputes, or an average of 147 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: January, 14,595 persons in 79 
disputes, average 185 per dispute, of whom 11,595 were in 78 dis- 
putes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 149; February, 37,054 
persons in 61 disputes, average 607 per dispute, of whom 8,754 were 
in 53 disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 165; March, 
49,180 persons in 66 disputes, average 745 per dispute, of whom 
8,320 were in 61 disputes of less than 1,000 persons nok, average 136. 
In 6 disputes, involving 350 persons, the month in which the strike 

an was not ccneiead | 

he table following shows the causes of disputes so far as reported. 
In over 40 per cent of the disputes wages was a prominent question. 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS 
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It is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the 
strikers. The bureau has information of the ending of 194 during 
the quarter, including several in which the employees returned to 
work or the positions were filled, with probably httle or no inter- 
ruption of work. The following table shows the number of disputes 
ending in the first quarter of 1924 and 1925, by months: 


DISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1924 AND 1925, BY MONTHS 
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The table below shows the result of disputes ending in the first 
quarter of 1925: 


DISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS AND RESULT 
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The next table gives the duration of disputes ending in the first 
quarter of 1925, by classified periods of duration: 


pISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1925, BY MONTHS AND CLASSIFIED 
PERIODS OF DURATION 
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The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
frst quarter for the 175 reporting duration was approximately 
4138. The average duration of these was 24 days. The average 
duration of the disputes lasting less than 90 days was 15 days. 

By months the record is as follows: January, 1,244 days lost, 
average 19 days; February, 1,639 days lost, average 29 days; March, 
1,255 days lost, average 23 days. 

Of the 194 disputes ending during the quarter 175 reported duration, 
and of this number 161 reported the number of employees involved, 
aggregating 96,210, an average of 598 employees per dispute. 

Of the 194 disputes reported as ending during the quarter 170 
reported the Bhs to of employees involved, aggregating 97,142, an 
average of 571 employees per dispute. 





Strikes in Buenos Aires, Second Half of 1924 


CCORDING to an official report’? on strikes in the Federal 
A capital of Argentina, in the last six months of 1924 there were 
35 strikes affecting 58,992 workers and causing a loss of 
369,314 working-days and an estimated loss of wages amounting to 
2,386,562 pesos.? 








‘Argentina. Departmento Nacional del Trabajo. Cronica Mensual, Buenos Aires, February, 1925, 
pp. 1527-1531. 
? Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The following table shows the number of strikes and strikers anq 
the average number involved in each strike, by industries: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN BUENOS AIRES, LAST HALF OF 1924, BY 
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Strike 

Ee caida se A IP nepeieee 6 Remi at aed oe | 3 481 16) 
EASES STRESS SRM ep etek eS, taietes = ay tatrak, eaele ed 6 334 5 
retin bak cones cosy dows cnacebdovnunnansgmanedehenice 9 456 5] 
SS SE SS SEE oF Se ee 4 218 i 
Construction --__--..-- oon sdaehicnatsdpenhigdeletainsogih dseyeeaanabggenies 1 1, 350 1, 35) 
SERS SS ERE ey eee Ge): RAE ieee Ser amen cog 3 194 65 
EES Ge” SEES We ORE Ce EAS Se 6 5, 524 99) 
tt a SF A a ee eae 2 Et SS RIS 1 30 rT 
a A eS FRE See | 2 50, 405 25, 209 
ptt, CGE rs HRS ee OF perk ike Ae Seen eT ae 35 58, 992 1, 685 





Of the 58,992 strikers 43,664 were men, 12,180 were women, and 
3,148 were minors. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes, the number of 
working-days lost, and the estimated wages lost: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES, DAYS LOST, Sa WAGES LOST, BY CAUSE oF 
8 a 


[Peso at par=96.48 cents; exchange rate varies} 























| Number! Number of Estimated 
Cause of strike | of working-days | ome 
| strikes lost wages lost 
——<$_—_ —_—_ a | —— — — 
| Pesos 
MPR co hate hc ees ects TNR n ooo tea tterknneetentie ken 2 570 3, 60 
MNOS sinadekinimacdsiddcnesranshpesindescos Json sgh alaeey - 5 4, 056 26, 520 
a ste, le an Be i 18 297,709 1, 943, 127 
I 3 1,422 9, 918 
RE aE RE TT Slee St GIR, Ae the BO coh SR ROR 7 65, 557 403, 397 
RS RE a SE ee 2 | 35 369, 314 | 2, 386, 562 





In general, the strikes were unsuccessfully settled, only 3 being 
won, while 1 was partly successful and 31 were lost. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1925 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
t cised his good offices in connection with 58 labor disputes 
‘ during June, 1925. These disputes affected a known total of 
36,036 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 
On July 1, 1925, there were 41 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in. addition, 29 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. 'Total number of cases pending, 70. 
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Statistics of Immigration for May, 1925 


By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician, U. 8S. Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


immigrant) were admitted and 20,062 (8,403 emigrant and 

11,859 nonemigrant) departed in May, 1925. During this 
month the number of aliens debarred from entering the United States 
and deported after landing was 2,163 and 820, respectively. 

Arrivals and departures, by classes, during the 11 months from 
July, 1924, to May, 1925, are shown in Table 1. The permanent 
classes of aliens admitted and departed are shown in Table 2 by 
country of last or intended future permanent residence, and in Table 3 
by race or people, sex, and age periods. 

In May, 1925, Canada, with 6,594, sent the largest number of the 
immigrant aliens admitted; Germany sent 4,816; Irish Free State, 
3,005; Mexico, 2,887; England, 1,335; and Scotland, 1,223. Less 
than 1,000 each came from any of the other countries. About 20 
per cent of the emigrant aliens leaving this month were Italians 
returning to Italy. 

Of the 26,045 immigrant aliens admitted during May, 6,461 were 
destined to the State of New York, 2,725 to Massachusetts, 2,401 to 
Michigan, 2,038 to Texas, 1,863 to Illinois, 1,753 to Pennsylvania, 
1,490 to California, and 1,319 to New Jersey. ‘The other States 
received less than 1,000 each of thisclass of admissions. About 60 
er cent, or 5,009, of the emigrant aliens departed during May, 1925, 
ast resided in New York State. 

Table 4 shows the number of aliens admitted under the immigration 
act of 1924, by country or area of birth. During May, 1925, non- 
immigrants comprised 15 per cent, or 6,291, of the total admitted; 
nonquota immigrants, 50 a cent, or 21,653; and quota immigrants, 
35 per cent, or 15,000. About 63 per cent of the total admissions this 
month were born in European countries; 33 per cent were born in 
countries on the Western Hemisphere; and 4 per cent in Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific islands. During the 11 months ended May 31, 1925, 
the number of quota immigrant aliens admitted was 81 per cent of 
the quota for the current fiscal year. 


N TOTAL of 42,950 aliens (26,045 immigrant and 16,905 non- 
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TaBLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1924, To 


















































MAY, 1925 
Inward Outward 
Aliens admitted (United Aliens departed United | Aliens 
Period | States| Btates » de 
| citi- | citi- | arred 
wig! Non- zens | ) otal Emi- | Non- | zens | Potal 
‘grant |immi-| Total | ar- ant  ©mi- | Total| de- 
| &r | grant rived grant | grant | parted 
ae ee | aa 
| | — 
1924 | | | | 
© SS RR ARIES 11, 661) 11, 112) 22, 773, 20,927, 43,700, 8, 493 15, 747 24, 240| 43,812 68,052 1, 999 
bE See EN 23, 290' 13, 966, 37, 256) 44, 791) 82, 047, 8, 633| 14, 738) 23, 371) 37, 657, 61,028) 2 11, 
September-............. 27, 941) 20, 057 47, 998) 57, 232/105, 230! 8, 671| 14, 580) 23, 251) 23, 849) 47, 100 2, 344 
GIN sw Sv ciecorbcesne 27, 402) 17, 822 45, 224| 31, 474 76, 698 | 8, 941) 12, 067) 21, 008) 19,951, 40,959 2 34) 
November............. 29, 345| 12, 386) 41, 731] 22, 207| 64,028 8,605) 9, 645) 18, 250) 14,741] 32,901 2 14 
December. --...--.--.. 28, 098, 9, 612 37, 710) 17, 219 54, 929 14, 288 10, 895) 25, 183) 17, 388) 42,571 2. 199 
1925 | | | | | | | 
EI 4) TEES , 20,952) 8, 880) 29,832 16,987) 46,819) 6, 183) 7,873, 14, 056, 22, 538, 36, 594) 2, (0) 
WEeeU@ONS... -22-)-ae0e0u 20,913) 9,915) 30, 828) 23, 186) 54,014) 4,087, 6, 127; 10, 214| 23, 211! 33, 425 1, 624 
TT Sees eee tee 26, 619) 12, 997) 39, 616) 29, 228) 68,844) 4,993) 6, 759) 11, 752) 24,604 36,356) 1, 952 
RR SR paran ss: 26, 744) 14, 345) 41, 089) 26,011) 67,100) 5, 684 9, 708) 15, 392) 23, 700 39,092) 2, 295 
May...........2.030u) 26, 045) 16, 905 42; 950| 22, 540} 65,490 8, 403 11, 859, 20, 262) 33, 583) 53,845 21g 
Tetlh2 POET 8 269, 010147, 007/417, 007/311, 892,728, 809, 86, 961/110, 098 206, 9791285, 084 492, 013) 22, 
Teiiries4is ee. ae | | th 








TaBLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED To 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO MAY, 1925, BY COUNTRY 























Immigrant Emigran! 
| 
Country July, 1924, July, 1924, 
May, 1925 | to May, | May,1925| to May, 
1925 1925 

| —e 
Mee 613 othe ei sole te UL il | 69 | 19 | 321 
BD <5. = on binicibeniicndpdenmndvepehushhttudindadsty 101 | 845 | $2 | 386 
SE dich aw nrnmle borates tient a albemunareniipneticcud 83 | 697 4) 389 
pS eS a eh pes ree ht tt SR 2 | 134 10 | 200 
 <.* 2. ceeh, do cow esitbonadadtiinecsqas 211 | 2, 243 1 2, 455 
meen, whee wey OF t.ho tC Rat. f.. 26 | 233 5 | 5 
8 Ae er ara ae SO Ie 242 | 2, 289 47 | 7 
ii itnan. caegcadgrahbe coe sacetpecenenmeess+ee 15 | re 5 
i RE RS STE G Ss oye See eS ret soe vee 38 443 | 65 | 376 
PP PREIOD, ROTI WING, 5 5 on oii con nckieosncdecouss- 387 3, 609 132 1, 048 
NES EER SBA SRE IAA EL OSC LL SOM 4, 816 41, 334 732 3, 20 

Great Britain: 
a an cctmapid> ach pdocasebocbonouasaiige ; 1, 335 12, 959 573 6, 107 
Syectineen Teelewmes 6, 5.455353 ---- oSiG-5a}- 90 1, 166 » 1M 
EOE RIES REET A IIS ATE 1, 223 11, 460 65 1, $42 
PPO 2k CARR reebok gs eeet CAV ead 1 815 6 3 
| I ae es ee es See See eee lll 713 653 6, 396 
CR oe Soe no oa Be ea, Be geal 51 562 125 . 74 
Bees nee Oenbe sb i. 3 dae oad dia as 3, 005 23, 505 67 797 
Italy, including eon’ NEE RN io ot a aie 832 5, 353 ey 26, 54 
TREES i ca ae Raa I Ta TF MIST GAT OF 30 oa 10S). 8 2 
Lithuania.__-.------..--- hE OS ES Se RM SVE Ft 55 432 55 453 
SS ang oe gnaw as peeecte odataaniemen 17 Degli ty ea 18 
SS | EES CBG ST he ye ee ee ee 181 1, 630 104 698 
a hn eae ee het nes ARE Wilk vane in BBE 364 5, 759 278 1, 089 
POMS Sc. Ass oS. CR LL eae . CR 596 4, 675 358 3, 34 

a. including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 

SE. thick Iavkeuscbs andes ahinndiuoahoudutelern 48 591 224 3, 423 
— Pode ed dae a wilh a ede aan ean es Sia 91 1, 090 160 1, dll 
RRR SRE ES Rae Aig: Ree RR TS ae 218 1, 650 72 3 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands_________- 24 254 360 3, i 
iets SHIR IS Peat 4 RE CPS RAR OS 745 7, 963 125 952 
eS ee eee 240 1, 894 55 427 
I os amimtcvaehnd hibkaumidemamomeaia 26 227 3 10) 
Yug il see Sil tn dca iS dar Ges eh ke ha wile OE cobnabiee 29 647 210 2, 301 
CT Wits cok ccccnansthbsvendabibaiuentese.5 15 | A ERR a 
ES rn ea eA ees a 15, 349 135, 856 6, 803 70, 7% 
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TaBL8 2%—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO MAY, 1925, BY COUNTRY—Continued 



























































Immigrant Emigrant 
Country 
July, 1924, July, 1924, 
May, 1925 | to May, | May, 1925| to May, 
1925 1925 

Armenia. ....---------2--- 22-22 -e eee een eee e-- ee eee eee 1 12 3 47 
OID... noon dinsnecn ccc nsestipocconcccndspeoucscbuanbbess 108 1, 763 270 096 
Fdit. <n cic pe Mate es 000 cp dd ebnocccsmiddocsccscubigblons 5 60 7 121 
JODO. . cet acer wscssiibooconscenddeccacécndbstocse 39 673 114 1, 138 
PRR ch Biter -ncccthhahnanchnkiilineccascteneboes 14 280 28 93 
PONG... capgle cnn conn gcthipnccecccewdbnosenncccnccennclecees cosec- 31 1 25 
RR. cee nncscck diets cenecedsibaiiceecedsusseneis 23 325 29 345 
Se ihn sthebEoncciibaiuaedadwssvisiddassiiie. uaa cols 32 5 39 
QUT BEAN cecc ence citbiay occcccntidnconnssesescube 12 92 6 60 
, GREENS FSET! Coen hk Secu aierin <2 202 3, 268 463 4, 964 
9) ee 10 129 3 17 
Ser Risen se ih ath cosecdndithinde nuwsckes cis 23 242 16 120 
eR ints NB Io oeteiide didi nc bine os cee 33 371 19 137 
ARI ones c cok thi oponsqnnetidcousenccddainie 21 237 26 313 
ow Ge okt DOIRS ido nica. Geidencnnconnemence 30 135 16 149 
oe. REE a ERE ar ie 12 39 a ee 33 
De ich Bon ccesdndtliinnsnvcccushie tian 63 411 44 495 
OCNRGB . nsstedtinn co oncceniiinnilbscnndedidotoncccescen san 6, 594 94, 327 249 1, 827 
aii hth A ncic savecimatnnbubyineach.oalttins 146 1, 670 45 392 
SO et cn cco nap abtbdencss dn iiinccsnceepeceinn 2, 887 27, 964 178 777 
CRE ei nistceninnt lias aqenguddinccensecuhandebe 195 1, 257 284 1, 835 
West Indies (not specified)_.......................___. 92 587 170 1, 942 
icc scndakbnscnvnenmescalncwcncsiinc 38 6 19 
Central America (not specified) .....................__. 191 1, 040 42 571 
DOU ew trerinnb thle ddincoscdckileduccconnsnatun 76 486 9 163 
South America (not specified)...................._.___. 217 1, 731 91 1, 061 
Ce ais Cdidiccvcccaishbuninncecchenneiecodsouel. ID Deditinies-diielelieemientaniAes 
Total, Western Hemisphere..................___- 10, 398 129, 104 1, 074 10, 587 
= 

Ge icdh tnbtiihaccnonvidebibvcsussduunce dns 26, 045 269, 010 8, 403 86, 981 
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TARLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE) 
FROM Eta ths oS STATES, JULY, 1924, TO MAY, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, sry 
AND AGE 


















































Immigrant Emigrant 
Rage ap poopie July, 1924, July, 1924 
May, 1925; to May, | May, 1925/ to May. 
1925 1925, 

Sesenee eee t ee 
Sf ees eS ae &) see 63 717 ih 1, 034 
eee eet tt ee. aS) aero 59 507 6 9] 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) ___.._............-.-- 142 1, 700 376 1, 932 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin -_-___.-...-....---_- 17 392 198 1, 637 
Chinese... ...-....--.--.--+-------------------- wssectes 89 1, 57 254 2, 957 
SORGNO CH SOVOMEOM See... 8 os teases cc cccssces 33 469 27 Al 
ee SE So" ee ee . err 115 773 203 1, 194 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian---_-_-_-_--.------ 4 51 76 4 
Dutch and Fiemish ..-...---.........25.---.-- oy Peres 322 3, 004 115 1, 129 
NE as Doha Mah etek coon cian cnn tuesbatcund 5 | 41 7 8] 
BR: ih Se nc wandbhattetindnann melt ruses andes} xhet he 3, 626 | 47, 130 S34 8 31¢ 
EE ttt. anon ao ooabcsbataretatat cna ma mee sa Te 61 | 635 68 35 
FEE SRP SE os. Se ee 1, 905 | 21, 654 141 1, 098 
Cinta socudnnssbnpeneuanesiahantaenpages>seiintht } 5, 564 | 48, 885 820 3, 885 
SER SE ANNES RT BFE MP EM PR a IS 114 | 924 670 6, 46 
EE 6 SSRN: RE | ee 850 | 9, 502 35 234 
apg fa CSC ACO Une Gee odnt SC aedins eo stenkheodbs 4, 253 39, 466 85 1, 250 
REIN SL. SY RG: STEEL } 174 1, 602 241 4, 359 
RE Si. eas = |. Are: Pe 709 4, 784 1, 466 22, 299 
SNEED, DORE Se. SE EDS,” ST LL i 37 645 115 1, 098 
iy na Ue a aR RRR Rap BRE || ae GPC <3 3 21 1 98 
SSS EE A! OE, LS AS 39 297 57 167 
oo ac Glee ng, - ir ek eens oes mnie pastas > we 69 830 136 999 
SESS. SS RE CA pie ES 2, 834 27, 437 167 2, 705 
ee ee ee oke sicsesteeese D hsccascesedad 6 
SAA 7 ae BE Sree oe.) ee SS i 299 2, 871 369 3, 344 
OSS 6 RR Sc GS... RS CEE 64 676 222 3, 474 
LR: oe. ees. ee Sent 28 373 142 1, 2% 
RES =, SESS Sh. Se Ye Pe ee eee } 57 1, 158 102 901 
ee | SR ee One } 29 631 13 68 
Seandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) - __-_-__- 1, 593 19, 211 476 3, 372 
RR eR AE SS 5c" Siaraoes So | Se eee 2, 249 | 25, 530 124 2, 365 
ET ee ope ENS EES ot. fae Te eee 64 | 555 117 539 
CR I A PE AS oe ees SES 53 | 523 418 4, 516 
EDL ALE SM a 5S he 326 | 2,110 106 1, 191 
(a gna a rennet mae eoinnae ap accents SEED 30 | 412 35 984 
RE ag IR Se SS ee } 42 } 80 il 150 
SRST EERE RL See ee eee | Ce ee Cee ae 86 | 1, 080 8 75 
West Indian (except Cuban)-_................------..-- 47 | 285 31 384 
Other peoples ___... RAE NE ie RARE Tt RS 21 | 469 20 329 
a hi So tech cues cle eseees. 26, 045 | 269, 010 | 8, 403 | 86, 981 
a es tie ail eater he rls 14, 403 | 149, 392 | 5, 595 | 67, 423 
RRR Re RPA RRR eae OE | 41,642] 119,618 | 2, 808 | 19, 558 

Age: | 

EERE EL CET EE 4, 139 46, 672 462 | 4, 100 
RN 3 5h wk wine baie cule aeele 19, 148 195, 454 6, 139 64, 248 
ee NT OOo a 5 oe ck ck idecnetbeeseiremes 2, 758 26, 884 1, 802 18, 633 
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T,:nLe 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, JULY, 1924, TO MAY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 





























Admitted | 
frre’ — 
‘ ‘ t an admit 
Quota immigrant | ee tre Tul 
yl, 
Country or area of birth Somme Total 1924, to 
| during May, 31, 
May, 1925 1925 
July, 1924, 
to May, | May, 1925 | May, 1925 
1925 

50 3 58 61 372 
gy EEL Te ee eS Gs CF SE 5 
736 84 75 159 1, 624 
494 62 143 205 1, 869 
ASS 5S ARTES EROS REISS T EE 11 11 219 
SEE ier Sn en emo 2, 334 207 148 355 4, 085 
Danzig, Free City of...........---.-.--.... 204 4 RRR 15 234 
Den Machi: ob eign pte dines 2, 352 258 153 411 4, 089 
i a a iin ahs itetwrd sinker ep ine oie 103 10 5 15 166 
WinleQG cab iain dhs cAcn nanos dncccschonpoen 443 38 76 114 1, 392 
WRN cath bias innenne“omeacrdidiine tok panne ‘ 3, 072 360 333 693 8, O11 
Geter iat it hn oie tone scien éupeene 41, 048 4, 835 781 5, 616 49, 279 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
ce tdcdnarekacncnbeaihiey 13, 793 1, 424 2, 231 3, 655 34, 314 
Northern Ireland. ...............-.--.- 1, 552 121 39 160 2, 232 
EE Me ph atta Fe shaee "apse ledge 11, 454 1, 237 644 1, 881 17, 787 
WHIRL. Bebacowbisenscddacsuchusgeese 820 87 80 167 1, 590 
eR iii i alain) so tn onde ciitedidnd oes 95 6 223 229 2, 120 
URGE oid attic dc snnnccyn oso nscoganares 333 22 89 111 1, 210 
pe BE cl IE ph ee AR 63 2 6 x 81 
<'S —__ RI AR RR AER EEL 25, 120 3, 153 304 3, 457 29, 502 
Deal 5 i iets lake ty bilge SE oe Et 2, 293 301 3, 822 4, 123 20, 687 
pO SO RG) ee aes Llp Sen ee 115 6 14 20 289 
pl EES Se PERE “ty i 11 1 1 2 13 
pee SEIT es EM ent ort 305 42 47 89 988 
PE pin dindcndeedponcciccwsehamunan 93 13 6 19 181 
EE lin swe cticin aiten é oi an shogieione 2 BS Sk 1 7 
NetherlanG@s...........-....- REE rs rege Se 1, 372 157 172 329 3, 238 
OP ei basick snes genet sone soomeness 5, 892 388 321 709 8, 704 
PebetiG sin bn tain de awe whe niniddn taser 4, 248 584 367 951 7, 825 
Portugal_......-- 8S ONE PONARE  ae oe! 463 31 549 580 2, 365 
PUMOR AR nithen o qian = skp me oo dng ak be 559 67 71 138 1, 717 
RS EE eink Dinos wingers ominsoeoaet ae 1, 950 218 273 491 4, 353 
Wea CT ig ae ons a ee se tac cere eh do cibawoceelasambeeseubuaeue 
ESR: es SS RRR RRS SO 128 14 504 518 4, 430 
OCU er kk ot geen ccd ect apenes 8, 544 852 201 1, 053 11, 491 
SWIGROTNS tiiitininin ap weeese ch atesamet 1, 759 174 160 334 3, 633 
Turkey in Biregs Te ais Sie, Joe RRR Mle et m5 rece 97 13 84 97 798 
| RE EEE ol eine es esas 452 22 139 161 1, 803 
Other Europe (Malta and Gibraltar) - ---.- 107 | 9 6 15 225 
tie nice det ds coadheus<das0ean 132, 542 14, 817 12, 136 26, 953 232, 928 
le en td Alcea debownniekewnncings 2 
Arabian peninsula....................-..-- | TS ee 1 1 9 
A STRUM ban cGiidndy <uccedocdconhit 21 6 9 15 117 
(Oi RE RES Sy chi RE Sg hall eee mati 94 ll 828 839 8, 556 
INGE i cdintnckusscanwaddnecncnwews 50 3 41 44 492 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) _..............---..--. 18 3 1 4 40 
OG 5 ance cnaccwsneectvosessoons o License cahestbe 415 415 3, 575 
ESE “SNC eR AES SCHEER, TE we BR ih Rs 3 
ON aS SCE TO TES Seed Ae 1 
I i ee 55 5 14 19 365 
ee couened 66 5 6 11 150 
ae. ae ee ae 2 2 4 6 31 
Cieri Re aee 84 1 4 5 183 
Syria and The Lebanon. --_-..-......-.---- 89 5 67 72 806 
Turkegy Oks cul sv bdsansddieesabe GC ere 30 30 318 
CURR 74 9 10 19 145 
on eddeacannabinis 582 50 1, 430 1, 480 14, 793 
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TarnL_e 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, JULY, 1924, TO MAY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continiieq 





ee ee : _ | — 


Admitted | 





Nonimmi- Number 
, : ant and admitte 
Quota immigrant oo ven 
Country or area of birth onqucte July 1, 
immigrant Total 1924, to 
during May, 31, 
May, 1925 Ze 





| May, 1925 | May, 1925 








Seemsons CHEE. «. 5 ain bc cuoedudoooe 
Egypt 


South Africa, Union of_._.._______- 
South West Africa 

Togoland (French) 

Other Africa 

















Australia 
New Zealand_....._.____- 
New Guinea 











British Honduras 
Cl et os Sh a a a a 
a iy NE hag I bay 











Miquelon and St. Pierre 


America 














1 Does not inelude 1, 343 aliens from quota countries who arrived prior to the close of June 30, 1924, and 
were admitted after that date. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 





Maine 


A COORDING to the sixth and seventh biennial reports of the 

Department of Labor and Industry of Maine, 1921-1924 
(January 1, 1921, to June 30, 1924), 8,490 inspections in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments of that State were made in 
the period covered by this publication. 

In numerous instances recommendations were made for improve- 
ments in working and sanitary conditions and for safeguarding 
machinery and elevators. Such recommendations have usually been 
complied with. 

Prosecutions were instituted for the following violations, and con- 
victions were secured in the lower court in every case but one: 
Violations of the child labor law, 10; of the 54-hour law, 10; of the 
weekly payment of wages law, 1; advertising for help during strike, 3. 

The commissioner believes that the few court cases indicate that 
employers in general have the intention of observing the labor laws. 





Massachusetts 


[X MAY, 1925, 4,762 inspections and visits were made by the 

inspectors of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries in connection with the enforcement of the general labor 
laws, according to a typewritten report from that office. Investiga- 
tions were made into 230 complaints concerning the violation of these 
laws and 30 prosecutions were instituted, the majority concerning 
nonpayment of wages. Convictions were secured in 20 cases. The 
court dismissed 9 cases brought under the weekly payment of wages 
act after settlement was made by payment of wages. 

The sum of $2,614.50 was paid by employers to employees after 
complaint was filed with the State Department of Labor and 
Industries. 





Texas 


ACCORDING to the eighth biennial report of the Texas Bureau 
cf Labor Statistics, covering 1923 and 1924, 3,547 manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments were inspected by this bureau, a 
total of 4,433 inspections being made in connection with the promo-_ 
tion of the health and comfort of the workers in over 200 Texas cities 
and towns. The number of employees in these inspected establish- 
ments was 208,293,1 of whom 122,453 were males and 86,470 were 


_— 





1Not exact sum of the 2 items, but given as printed in report. 
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females. The bureau’s inspectors issued 1,411 orders with reference 
to improvements and changes regarding adequate fire escapes, hand- 
rails and lights for stairways; guards for machinery and elevators. 
proper exits from workrooms, better sanitation, seats for women, an( 
other things concerning the, working conditions of the labor force. 
The woman inspectors made special investigations relative to the 
enforcement of the health, comfort, and safety law and the 9-hou, 
day and 54-hour week law for female employees, 116 orders being 
issued in connection with that preyision of law requiring seats for the 
use of women when they are not actively employed in their duties 
and that a notice that such seats are available be conspicuously 
posted. 

It was found that the provisions regulating the hours of labor for 
women were being violated. Of the cases looked into 337 were ad- 
justed and 128 were prosecuted. Convictions were secured in 55 of 
these prosecutions. Of the remaining cases 12 resulted in acquittals 
and 42 in dismissals and 19 were never brought to trial. The wide. 
—— employment of women beyond the legal limit is in general 
the outcome of the somewhat ambiguous language of the act in 
making exceptions. 

Attention was given to 1,162 cases under the child labor law. In 
every case conditions were changed in accordance with that act or 
the child was removed from the illegal employment. In no case was 
ee gear resorted to, because it was found impossible to fix the 

lame upon the employer alone. Inquiry always disclosed that the 
child had been given work because parents or others had misrepre- 
sented its age or the necessity for its going to work. 

The greatest obstacle in the last two years in enforcing the child 
labor law has been the unjustifiable assumption of the general public 
that the Federal Supreme Court’s decision which nullified the Federal 
child labor tax law ‘‘passed adversely upon the merits of all legisla 
tion designed to ate the labor of children.” On the contrary, 
the decision actu placed upon the legislatures of the several 
States the aenalatiing of making proper provision to protect cluld 
workers, such ‘‘decision being based upon the theory that the Federal 
law constituted an infringement upon the rights of the States.’ 





Wisconsin 


[DURING the period covered by the biennial report of the Wisconsin 

Industrial Commission, 1922-1924, special investigations were 
carried on in regard to child labor in the beet fields, the minimum 
wage law in tobacco warehouses, the administration of the home work 
law, and the application of the women’s hours of labor law to con- 
denseries. 

As a result of the general and special investigations during the two 
years ending June 30, 1924, in 832 places in which the women’s hours 
aa law wed Speen: it Men that 820 he wee were em- 

o eyond the legally permit ours im any one day, 984 women 
wee employed more than the number of hours allowed weekly, {25 
were not being given the full lunch period prescribed by law, !15 
women were working in factories after 6 p. m., and 33 woman em- 
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ployees in factories and mercantile establishments were not allowed 
“one day of rest out of every seven consecutive working-days.”’ 

From July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924, $11,976.67 was paid to workers 
in back wages, in conformity with the minimum wage law. About 
$2,000 additional back wages were paid to employees as the outcome 
of special investigations. 

he following violations of the child labor law were found in 

1922-1924: Number of 


; children 
Working at prohibited employments 248 
Working wichout permits 

Working over the number of hours permitted in anyoneday 187 
Working over the weekly limit of hours 96 


In addition to the above, children under 16 years of age were em- 

loyed over six days a week in 18 cases and after 6 p. m. in 16 cases. 

Furthermore, several establishments were not granting the full lunch 
period to their child workers. 

In most instances the violations of the child labor law during the 
period under consideration concerned the employment of girls under 
17 in restaurants and hotels. This character of work, on account of 
its moral dangers, has been prohibited by a resolution of the industrial 
commission. Bowling alleys are also conspicuous violators of the 
child labor law, the boys working in such places constituting next to 
the largest group of illegally employed shilaeso. 








WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





MONG the activities of the various State labor offices, the fol- 
A lowing, shown in their reports, are noted in the present issue 
of the Montuiy Lasor ReEvIEw: 

California.—Handling of wage claims, page 78; survey of child 
labor in agriculture, page 88; recent employment statistics, page 1:3). 
and operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, page 160, 

Colorado.—Accidents in coal mines in the State, page 158. 

Connecticut.—Recent employment statistics, page 127. 


Idaho—Mine wages, page 79; and mine and mill accidents, 
page 159. 

ndiana.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 161. 


lowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 128 and 132. 

Louisiana.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
act, page 161. 

Maine —Child labor, page 90; and factory mspection, page 207. 

Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 133. 

Massachusetts —Recent employment statistics, pages 128 and 134; 
and factory inspection, page 207. 

Missourt.—Weekly earnings in St. Louis, page 80; and recent em- 
ployment statistics, page 128. 

Montana.—The labor and publicity division of the Montana De- 
partment of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry includes among its 
duties all work concerning land settlement and resources of Mon- 
tana, and issues State publications on these and other subjects. The 
department plans a constructive land settlement program which it is 
thought should be administered by the above-mentioned division. 
Montana has millions of acres of idle farm lands, and large farm 
mortgage companies have recently secured title to immense tracts 
of land which they hope to colonize. To the State belongs the re- 
sponsibility of developing a program to aid in procuring and properly 
locating the best settlers under conditions which will increase the 
prospect of continued success. The division’s work which is now in 
progress along this line is reported as ‘‘significant and far-reaching.” 
An additional appropriation was requested by the department for 
the present biennium to be used mainly in connection with the ex- 
pansion of the State’s activities in connection with land settlement.’ 

New Y ork.—Average weekly earnings of industrial employees, page 
80; and recent employment statistics, page 135. 

Ohio.—Recent employment statistics, page 129;.and operations 
under the State Pad Ws 8 compensation act, page 162. 

Pennsylvania.—Recent employment statistics, page 129; and crea- 
tion of women’s and children’s section in State labor department, 
page 211. : 

exas.—Factory inspection, page 207. 

West Virginia.—Working and living conditions of negroes, page 10. 

Wisconsin.—Recent employment statistics, pages 129 and 135; 
apprenticeship, page 183; factory inspection, page 208; and home 
work, page 211. 


— 





1 Montana. Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry. Biennial report, July 1, 1923-Novem- 


ber 30, 1924, pp. 5 and 6. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 













New Member of Federal Employees’ Compensation Commission 


ME: HARRY BASSETT, of Indianapolis, has been appointed by 
the President as a member of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, succeeding Mr. John J. Keegan, whose 
term has expired. 










Creation of Women’s and Children’s Section in Pennsylvania State Labor 
Department ' 


A SECTION to deal with the problems of women and children in 

industry was established on July 1, 1925, by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. This new aqeney en carry on 
investigations and cooperate with others who are making investiga- 
tions regarding the status of working children in Pennsylvania. It 
will also devise means of instruction for the department’s inspectors in 
enforcing the child labor laws of the State and will endeavor to have 
the proper amount of time and technique given to the prevention 
and follow up of child labor law violations. 















Home Work in Wisconsin ? 






[N 1921 the Wisconsin law relative to home work was amended “to 

provide that no owner or lessee of any factory, nor any manager or 
agent of such owner or lessee and no contractor doing work for any 
factory may contract with any person to manufacture, alter, or repair 
or finish any article in homes”’ without a permit from the industrial 
commission. <A license must also be secured from the local health 
officer. 

The amended law authorizes the industrial commission to regulate 
child labor and the minimum wage on home work. The largest 
problem in the administration of this law is the determination of the 
adequacy of the piece rate to the minimum rate fixed by the commis- 
sion. If the rates for factory work and home work are the same and 
the factory rate is regarded as adequate, there is little difficulty in the 
matter. en, however, the work done at home differs from that of 
the factory, one or the other of the following two methods is 
adopted : 

1. Wherever it is at all possible, home workers are called into the factory to 


make a test under the supervision of a deputy of the commission. In this way 
the women are working as nearly as possible under factory conditions without 
























‘Pennsylvania, Department of Labor and Industry, Labor and industry, Harrisburg, May, 1925, pp. 
40, 41; Consumers’ League of New York, bulletin, June, 1925, p. ¢ 
* Wisconsin. Industrial Commission, Biennial report, 1922-1924. Madison, 1925, pp. 37, 38. 
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the interruptions which are bound to occur in the home. The hourly yield to 
these workers is considered as representative of what any of the efficient home 
workers should be able to earn. 

2. In cases where it has been impossible to make a factory test it is necessary 
to rely upon the records kept by the home workers, whereby the hourly yield js 
determined after knowing the length of time it takes to perform a certain number 
of operations and the piece rate paid. This method is used only as a last resort 
as many things tend to make it inaccurate. 


In a few cases permits have been refused when rates on home work 
were found to be too low. In most instances inadequate rates were 
increased in conformity with the minimum wage order. 

In the two-year period 1922-1924, 108 permits were issued to 
establishments authorizing them to have home work done. A large 
majority of such permits were granted to knitting and clothing 
manufacturers. 





Output of Blast Furnaces in Poland and the United States 


"THE Iron Age, in its issue of June 25, 1925, calls attention to the 
small size of the blast furnaces of Europe as compared with 
American furnaces. In Poland, for instance, 33 furnaces operated 
in 1924, producing 330,903 tons of iron, or 10,027 tons per furnace. 
This is the equivalent of 2714 tons of iron per furnace per day. 
During May, 1925, there were 208 furnaces in operation in the 
United States, producing an average of 14,090 tons per furnace for 
the month, or 470 tons per furnace per day. The monthly average 
per furnace in this country exceeds the yearly average in Poland by 
40 per cent and the daily output ratio is 17 to 1. , 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





“IO Miciak+-Ulniand States 


CaLirFoRNIA.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Twenty-first biennial report, 4923- 
1924. Sacramento, 1925. 306 pp. 


Information from this report is published on pages 78 and 88 of this issue of 
the Monruty Lasor Review. 

—— Industrial Accident Commission. Report, from July 1, 1923, to Fune 30, 
1924. Sacramento, 1925. 25 pp. 

A brief summary of the data contained in this report is given on page 160 of 
this issue of the Mowruty Lazor Revirw. 

Cotorapo.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Twelfth annual report, 1924. 
Denver, 1925. 61 pp.; folder. 

Statistics from this publication are given on page 158 of this issue of the 
Mowraty Lapor Review. 

Ipano.—Inspector of Mines. Twenty-sixth annual report of the mining industry 
of Idaho for the year 1924. | Botse, 19257} 249 pp. 

Data on mine wages and on mine and mill aecidents im Fdaho, in 1924, are 
shown om pages 79 and 159, respectively, of this number of the Monrsiy 
Lasor Review. 

Mains.— Department of Labor and Industry. Sixth and seventh biennial reports, 
1921-1924. [Augusta, 1924?] 26 pp. 

Statisties on child labor and factory inspection in Maine from the above pub- 
lication are given on pages 90 and 207, respectively, of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 

MassacnusETrs.—Commission on the Blind. Final report. Bosten, 1925. 55 
pp. House No. 1170. 

This report by the commission appointed “to investigate conditions relative 
to the employment, training, and placement of the blind”’ includes an aceount of 
existing conditions in shops conducted by the State ef Massachusetts for blind 
persons and of employment of the blind in home industries. Statistics are given 
of the cost of maintaining such industries and the work of the different States 
for the blind is briefly summarized. 

—— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report on the statistics of 
labor for the ending November 30, 1924: Part I1—Unior rates of wages 
and hours a leber in Massachusetts, 1923 (labor bulletin No. 141). | Besten, 
19252, 97 pp. Public decument Na. 15. 

Ineludes union rates of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts as of July 
1, 1923, for the gemeral group of trades, the Federal and municipal services, and 
steam and electric railway services. 

Minnesota.—Industrial Commission, Labor lews of Minnesota. [St. Paul?], 
1925. 235 pp. 

The volume includes the laws passed by the 1925 session of the State Legis- 
lature. 
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Missovuri.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. patie feet annual report for the year 
ending December 31, 1923 [Missouri Red Book, 1923). Jefferson City, 1924, 
309 pp. 


Figures from this report are given on pages 80 and 128 of this issue of the 
MonTaiy Lasor Review. It will be noted that the statistics relating to the 
operations of the free employment offices cover the year ending September 30, 
1924, although the title of the report refers only to 1923. ~ 


Bureau of Mines, Mining, and Mine Inspection. Thirty-seventh annuq 
report, for the year ending December 31, 1924. Jefferson City, [1925]. 56 pp, 


Montana.—Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry. Biennial report 
July 1, 1923—November 30, 1924. Helena, [1925?). 74 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Some of the activities recorded in this report are noted on page 210 of this issye 
of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

Texas.-—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Eighth biennial report, 1923-1924. Aus. 
tin, [19252]. 62 pp. 

Data from this report are published on page 207 of this number of the Monvuy 

Lasor REVIEW. 

West Vireinita.—Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics. Report, 1923-24, 
[1925.| 102, iit pp. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 10 to 13 of this issue of the Montuty 

Lasor ReEvIEw. 

Wisconsin.—Industvial Commission. Biennial report, 1922-1924. Madison, 
1925. 60 pp. 

Extracts from this report are given on pages 183, 208, and 211 of this issue of 
the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

Unitep Strates.—Department of Agriculture. Department bulletin No. 1285: 


Truck-farm labor in New Jersey, 1922, by Josiah C. Folsom, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Washington, 1925. 37 pp. 


A résumé of this report is given on page 7 of this issue of the Monrusty 
Lapor ReEvIEw. | 
Miscellaneous circular No. 35: Bibliography on the marketing of «gri- 


cultural products, compiled by Emily L. Day, Katharine Jacobs, and Mar- 
garet T. Olcott. Washington, 1925. iv, 56 pp. 


— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Forest products: 
1923—Turpentine and rosin. (Compiled in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry.) Washington, 1925. 11 pp. 


Besides a general description of the industry and statistics of production, etc., 
contains tables on number of wage earners employed in the industry in the 
various States. 

Department of Labor. The racial problems involved in immigration from 


Latin America and the West Indies to the United States. A report submitted 
to the Secretary of Labor by Robert F. Foerester. Washington, 1925. wv, 62 pp. 


In the writer’s judgment, a prosperous country with a population which may 
be expected to increase without immigration can properly demand that its 
immigrants equal if not surpass its own average citizens in fitness for industry 
and government. If such fitness be required of the immigrants themselves, 4 
demand for similar fitness in the children of the new stock is almost inevitably 
implied. 














Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 373: Wages.and hours of 
labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1923. Washington, 
1925. wait, 117 pp. 

Advance figures from this report were published in the Montaiy Lasor 

Review for May, 1924 (pp. 92-102). 
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Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 895: Index to proceedings of International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, 1914-1924, by Glenn L. Tibbott. Washington, 
1925. 57, vit pp. 


lies Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 45: Home environment and employ- 
ment opportunities of women in coal-mine workers’ families. Washington, 
1925. v, 41 pp. 
Data from this bulletin appear on page 87 of this issue of the MontHiy LABOR 
REVIEW. 
__— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin No. 248: Metal- 


mine accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1923, by William 
W. Adams. Washington, 1925. v, 90 pp. 


A summary of this report will be found on page 156 of this number of the 
Montaty Lasor Review. 
_— —— —— Bulletin No. 251: Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1924, by 
Wiliam W. Adams. Washington, 1925. vi, 95 pp. 
This report is reviewed on page 154 of this issue of the Montuiy Lasor Re- 
VIEW. 


—— Railroad Labor Board. Statistical Bureau. Monthly and annual earnings 
and details of service of train and engine service employees, covering calendar 
year 1923, compiled from reports of 15 representative Class I carriers. Vol. I: 
Conductors, passenger; conductors, freight; assistant conductors. Chicago, 
June, 1925. xc, 641 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

The first of a series of 12 volumes, the others of which will cover train baggage- 
men and passenger brakemen, freight brakemen, yard foremen and yard helpers, 
switch tenders, passenger and freight engineers, yard engineers, passenger fire- 
men, freight firemen, yard firemen, and outside hostlers, inside hostlers and out- 
side hostler helpers, and general index and recapitulation. 





Official—Foreign Countries 
AustriA.—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Wéirischafis-statis- 
tisches Jahrbuch, 1924. Vienna, Verlag ‘‘Arbeit und Wirtschaft,’ 1925. 
224 pp. 

An eeconomic-statistical yearbook published by the Vienna Chamber of Labor 
with the object of furnishing to manual workers and salaried employees a refer- 
ence book for their economic training, and of facilitating their cooperation in 
the various fields of public life. The miaterial used in the compilation of this 
yearbook has been taken partly from official sources and partly from unpublished 


> data collected by the Vienna and other Austrian chambers of labor, the Vienna 


housing office, the Austrian Federation of Trade-Unions, journeymen’s commit- 

tees, and sick funds. 

The volume contains a wealth of data and information of special interest to 
labor on such subjects as general economie conditions, emigration, public finances, 
housing, the labor market, wages, salaries, collective agreements, labor disputes, 
prices, cost of living, agriculture, mining, and the principal industry groups. 
BeL.crum.—Ministére de |’ Industrie et du Travail. Office de }’ Assurance et de 

la Prévoyance Sociales. Les sociétés coopératives en Belgique, 1873-1922. 
Brussels, 1924. 87 pp. 

A detailed study of the various types of cooperative societies in Belgium 
since 1873. The essential findings of this study were given in the MonTHLY 
Lasor Review for November, 1924 (pp. 232-236). 

France.—Ministére des Travaux Publics. Direction des Mines. 2¢ Bureau. 
Statistique de Vindustrie minérale et des a pret @ vapeur en France et en 
Algérie pour l'année 1922. Paris, 1924. arious paging. | 

This report contains statistical information in regard to production, number 
of workers, wages, and accidents in the mines and metal industries of France 
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and Algeria for the year 1922. There is an appendix giving internationa] sta. 

tistics of mineral production. 

Great Britain.—East Africa Commission. Report. London, 1925. 195 jp, 
map. Cmd. 2387. 

The commission was appointed in July, 1924, to visit the East African depen. 
dencies and report on their general economic development, especially on ¢op. 
ditions affecting the natives, and on their general situation. The report cop. 
tains much detailed information, but on the important question of the regulation 
of native labor it is inconclusive. 

Home Office. Forty-ninth annual report of His Majesty’s inspectors of 
explosives for the year 1924. London, 1925. 51 pp. Cmd. 2397. 

This report gives statements as to the number of inspections made and of the 
accidents occurring in the manufacture, storage, and use of explosives in Great 
Britain. 

Royal Commission on Food Prices. First report, vol. 1. London, 1925. 
viti, 207 pp. Cmd. 2390. 

Report, findings, and recommendations of the commission appointed to inquire 
into the wholesale and retail prices of food. 

Inp1a_ (Coora).—Registrar of Cooperative Societies. Report on the working 


of the cooperative societies in Coorg for the year ending June 30, 1924. Banga- 
lore, 1924. 16 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—<Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours), 
No. 15: The workers’ standard of life in countries with depreciated currency, 
Geneva, 1925. xi, 182 pp. 

A report on the results of an investigation made by the International Lalor 
Office into the standard of working-class life in countries with much-depreciated 
currency and into the measures adopted to secure an adequate living wage for 
the workers. The conclusions arrived at form the subject of an article in the 
present issue of the Montaty Lasor Review (p. 82). 

LeaGcuse or Nations.—International Labor Conference, seventh session, Geneva, 
1925: Report of the director. v, 509 pp. 

This report covers the general activities of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and examination of the results obtained in the field of labor legislation. 
There is also a summary of the annual reports submitted by the various govern- 
ments, and a bibliography. 

Potanp.—Ministére du Travail et de l’Assistance Sociale. Etude générale de 


Vactivité de V inspection du travail en 1919-1923: Rapports sur l’activité des 
inspecteurs régionaux du travail pour l’année 1923. Warsaw, 1925. 303 


Pp., map. 

This report, published in Polish with a French summary, covers the activities 
of the labor inspection service of Poland for the year 1923. It includes state- 
ments of the number of visits of inspection, recommendations as to safety and 
hygiene, the number of accidents, the number of strikes, and the collective 
agreements concluded during the year. 

SwitzeERLaANpD (Canton or Zuricu).—Statistisches Bureau. Statistische Mil- 
teilungen betreffend den Kanton Ziirich, Heft 150: Beitrége zur Wirtschaftssto- 
tistik—Haushaltungsrechnungen® aus der Stadt Winterthur und den Land- 
gemeinden des Kantons betreffend die Jahre 1921 und 1922. Winterthw, 
1925. 95 pp. 

One of a series of economic-statistical bulletins published by the Statistical 
Office of the Canton of Zurich, containing the results of an investigation made it 
1921 and 1922 into the standard and cost of living of manual workers and salaried 
employees in a medium-sized city (Winterthur) and rural communes of the 
canton, based on household budgets. 
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AMALGAMATED CioTHinc Workers or America. Documentary history of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1922-1924; proceedings of the 
sixth diennial conveniion held in Philadelphia and New York, May 12-17, 
1924. New York, [1924?] 340, cxiv pp. 

The significance of the report is expressed in the title given to the volume: 
Documentary history of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. The 
report presented by the general executive board, together with the documents 
given in the appendix, cover rather fully the history of the organization for the 
two years since its last convention, and the discussions at the meeting give its 
attitude upon current questions. 

AmertcAN ENGiIngeRING Counci. Industrial coal—purchase, delivery, and 
storage. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1924. ix, 419 pp. 

This study of the possibilities of improving the methods of purchase, delivery, 
and storage of coal was made by the American Engineering Council in collabora- 
tion with the President’s Coal Commission and other Government departments, 
the survey being conducted by over 400 engineers in leading industrial centers. 
The solution of the coal problem, it is said, undoubtedly lies in greater storage, 
which will permit of more even production, deflation of the coal industry, con- 
tinuous employment of labor, relief of congestion on railroads during their 
maximum demand season, and other allied troubles. It is toward the solution 
of these problems that the study is directed. . 

AmerICAN FrpERATION oF LasBor. Louisiana branch. Proceedings of the 


thirteenth annual convention, held at Lake Charles, La., April 6-8, 1926, 
Shreveport, 1925. 58 pp. 


Among the resolutions adopted by this convention were those indorsing the 
credit-union movement, direct trading between producer and consumer, and 
cooperative insurance, and indorsing workers’ education and urging the forma- 
tion of such courses by unions. 

AmerICAN FoOUNDRYMEN’s AssociaTIonN. Transactions, Vol. XXXII, Parts I 


and II: Proceedings of the twenty-eighth annual meeting, Milwaukee, Wis., 
October 13 to 16, 1924. Chicago, 1925. 2 vols. 


The papers gathered together in the above publication are mainly technical, 
dealing with problems in regard to the materials and processes of:the trade. 
The interest of the association in apprenticeship, however, is indicated by a 
group of addresses on the subject followed by a discussion on the training of 
apprentices. One of the speakers at the session declared that we shall “‘become 
one of the second-rate powers, so far as manufacture is concerned,” unless 
apprenticeship is developed in this country. 

ASSOCIATION POUR LA Protection L&GALE DES TRAVAILLEURS. Le statut légal 
des employés, par Gaston Tessier. Paris, Alcan and Riviere, 1924. $38 pp. 

A discussion of the legal status of intellectual workers in France. 
Bucxiry, Haroun 8. A social survey of Sung-Ka-Hong, China. Shanghai, 

1924. 111 pp., illustrated. Brown-in-China monograph No. 1. 

A brief summary of this report is given on page 13 of this issue of the MonTHLYy 
Lazor REvIEw. 

Comrre p’Erupns pes ALLOCATIONS FamrtiauEs. Congrés restreint des caisses dé 


compensation pour allocations familiales tenu 4 Bruzelles le 4 novembre 1924. 
Compte rendu. Brussels, {1925?]. 120 pp. 


This report contains a number of important contributions to the increasing 
literature on family allowances. Among the papers delivered at the congress 
were the following: The division of costs in the matter of family allowances; 
Juridical regulations of family allowances; and Visiting nurse service and allied - 
works of family allowance funds. 
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Doveuas, Paut H. Wages and the family. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1925. xiv, 290 pp. 


The object of this volume, as defined by the author, is ‘‘to point a way out of 
the impasse in which the living wage principle finds itself.”” He discusses at 
length the theory that each male adult should receive a wage sufficient to main. 
tain a family of five, and in this connection takes up the subject of family budgets 
and the question of the ability of industry to stand the strain of such a wage. 
He proposes the adoption in the United States of the family-allowance syste 
which has been applied so extensively abroad and under which the workers 
receive allocations based on family responsibilities. 

A résumé of the family-allowance schemes in various European countries and 
Australia is given, followed by a suggested method for working out a system 
along similar lines in this country. Among the results, Prof. Douglas holds 
would be the protection of large families, probably a great reduction in infant 
mortality, better health for children, prolonged schooling for children with 
special abilities, improved family relations, the elimination of the majority of 
difficulties arising between men and women because of the latter’s entrance into 
industry, and the incalculable strengthening and dignifying of the mother’s 
position, provided the allowances are paid to her. All this could be accomplished 
the writer states, ‘‘ without any appreciable increase in the wages bill as a whole.” 


Einavpi, Luria. Le lotte del lavoro. Turin, Piero Gobetti, 1924. 277 pp. 

A critical essay in defense of labor disputes, with special reference to Italy, by 
one of Italy’s foremost economists. 

Fetpman, H. The regularization of iy | ment: A study in the prevention of 
unemployment. ew York, Harper ros., 1925. xvi, 437 pp. 

Insecurity of employment rather than unemployment is considered by the 
author to be the basic condition in modern industry which adversely affects our 
industrial life. The social and industrial effects of irregular employment are 
shown in ill health, accidents, pauperism, etc., among workers, higher operating 
costs in industry, and high prices to the general public. The methods used by 
individual firms and by certain industries to regularize employment, whic!i are 
of importance in solving the problem, include the control of demand through 
research, diversification of the output, simplification of products particularly in 
style-bound industries, changing the purchasing habits of the people, improved 
production planning, and systematic training and transfer of workers within tle 
plant. The last section of the book takes up social and governmental remedies, 
including better coordination in the labor market, unemployment compensation 
and insurance, long-range planning of public works, and vocational guidance and 
training. 

GARBARINI Istas, GuittERMO. La Participacién en los Beneficios. Buenos 
Aires, 1922. 125 pp. 

A comprehensive survey of profit sharing in the Argentine Republic. 

Gisss, WituiamM E. The dust hazard in industry. London, Ernest Benn (L(td.), 
1925. xii, 168 pp. 

This is a technical description of the various dusts present in different indus- 
trial processes, of the methods of determining the size and number of dust parti- 
cles, and conditions producing explosive combustion, as well as the effects o1 
health of different degrees of dust concentration. 

LaBauMB, P. pe. Les allocations patronales aux familles nombreuses et les caisses 
mutuelles en vue de ces allocations. Paris, 1922. 212 pp. 

According to the author of this thesis, the institution of family allowances 
particularly worthy of attention because it represents the collective effort of such 
a large proportion of French employers for the purpose of ‘‘remedying the social 
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inequalities created by the system of the ‘economic remuneration’ of work and 
aggravated, with the passage of time, by the inequalities resulting from family 
responsibilities among the workers.”’ 

Mine Inspectors’ InstiruTe or America. Proceedings [1921 to 1924]. [Hart- 
ford, Conn., 179 Allyn Street, 19242] [Various paging.} 

The publication contains the discussions of the papers presented at the annual 
meetings of the Institute from 1921 to 1924. The report of the committee on the 
standardization of mining laws submitted to the 1924 meeting is included. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Trade associations, their economic 


significance and legal status. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1925. sxiv, 
388 pp. 


The purpose of this study is stated to be primarily to ‘‘describe the develop- 
ment and to test the economic soundness of the laws regulating business organiza- 
tion, trade relationships, and market conduct in the United States.” It is divided 
into four parts, followed by a chapter of conclusions. The topics considered are 
Trade associations and the antitrust laws, Association activities and the sup- 
pression of competitive conditions, Association activitives and the regulation of 
competitive conditions, and Association activities essentially unrelated to com- 
petitive conditions. 
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” NationaL Society or PenaAL InForMaTion. Handbook of American prisons, 


covering the prisons of the New England and Middle Atlantic States. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. vi, 311 pp. 


This manual of the State and Federal prisons in 11 eastern States describes 
the housing and feeding of prisoners, disciplinary methods, extent of educational 
work, the industries carried on, and the compensation allowed the prisoners for 
their work. The statement of facts regarding the physical conditions of the 
prisons is followed in each case by comment upon the good and bad points of the 
system in force at that particular place. 

OreRTMANN, Pauxn. Deutsches Arbeitsvertragsrecht mit Einschluss der Arbeits- 
kdmpfe. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1923. viti, 304 pp. 

A legal textbook on the laws governing the labor contract in Germany, for the 
use of law students and laymen. It analyzes the nature of the labor contract, 
discusses the historical development of legislation on it, the present laws govern- 
ing it, the conclusion of the contract, and its performance, wages, secondary 
duties involved, its terminations, the apprenticeship contract, combination, and 
labor disputes. 

Racer, Fritz. Der arbeiterschutz in Osterreich einschliesslich der sozialpolitischen 


Bestimmungen fiir Jugendliche. Vienna, Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend und 
Volk, 1924. 120 pp. 


A concise textbook on protective labor legislation in Austria with special 
consideration of socio-political legislation for the protection of juvenile workers 
and apprentices. 

Rapporport, ANGELO 8. _ Labor, social reform, and democracy. Vol. I. London, 
Stanley Paul & Co. (Ltd.), 1925. 324 pp. 

In this volume the writer gives a history of the social development at different 
periods among different nations and of the ideas on labor, social reform, and 
democracy of the great philosophical and social leaders. The history deals with 
the different periods from the earliest evidences of social thought in the Orient 
and among the Hebrews down to the first centuries of the Christian era. 
REINHARD, Ernst. Grundfragen der Arbeiterbildung. Zurich, Unionsbuchhand- 
lung, 1924. 48 pp. 

A critical essay on the fundamental problems of workmen’s education written 
from a socialistic point of view. 
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Renarp, G. Les travailleurs du livre et du journal. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1995. 
2 vols. 


A history of the printing industry and allied trades in France, with a genera] 
résumé of the development of the industry in other countries. 
ZENTRALVERBAND DER OECHOSLOVAKISCHEN INDUSTRIELLEN. [J ahresbericht], 

1924. Prague, 1925. 129 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1924 of the Central Federation of Czechoslovak 
Industrialists. The report contains a general survey of economic and businegs 
conditions of Czechoslovak industry and deals extensively with a number of 
subjects of interest not only to industrial employers but also to labor, such as 
unemployment, wholesale and retail price indexes, social legislation, wage prob- 
lems, the réle of coa! in the costs of production, ete. This general survey is 
followed by detailed reports of the local and trade associations affiliated to the 
Central Federation. O 
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